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VARIETIES 

A  SVRVEIGH  OF 

RARE  AND  EXCEL- 

lent  matters ,  neceffary  and 

delegable  for  all  forts  of  perfons. 

Wherein  the  principal  Heads  of  diverfe  Sciences 

are  illuftrated,  rare  fecretsof  Natural! 

things  unfoulded,  &c. 

Digefted  into  five  Bookes ,  whofe  feverall  Chapters 

with  their  Contents  are  to  be  feene  in  the  Table  after 

the  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 
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To 

THE  MOST  NOBLE 

AND  I  L  L  V  S  TRIO  VS. 


IAMES, 


Duke  Of  Lennox,  Earle 

Darnley  and  <&iAarche%  Baron  of  Se- 

4  “ 

trington,Treboulton  and  Methuen ,  Lor  d  Great 

Chamber  lane  and  Admit  all  of  Scotland  j  Gentle- 
snan  of  his  M’a  ib  sti  i  s  Bedchamber;  Knight 
of  the  moft  Noble  order  of  the  G  A  %TE 

and  one  of  the  moft  Honourable  Privy  C  oun* 
c  e  L  ij  in  both  Kin  ©domes. 


*  *  a 

*  J 


Ho  facrifkcd  unto  theit  Gods  of 
old  (moft  Noble  and  illuftrious 
Prince)  were  accuftomed  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  matter  of  their  offe¬ 
rings,  as  neere  as  they  could^  to  the  nature  and 

better 


The  Epiflle 

better  acceptance  of  the  Deity  to  whom  they 
immolated  •  as  to  Mars  a.  Horfe,  to  Phoebus  a 
Cocke,  to  Venus  a  paire  of  Doves,  to  Vulcan 
fire,  and  the  like ;  in  this  Dedication  I  doe  not 
much  deviate  from  that  ceremony,  for  as  your 
Gr.  knowledge  is  generally  obferved  to  bee 
multifarious,  and  as  the  many  faccefsive  njod 
famous  Vertues  of  your  illudrious  Predecef- 
fors  doe  mod:  conlpicuoufly  furvivein  you  lb 
no  where  more  duely  could  this  Volume  of 
Varieties  be  lacrificed  then  to  your  Gr.  Lar. 
ger  merits,  which  have  learned  Spaine  and 
other  Countreys  to  Ipeake  you  every  way  mod: 
generous  and  Noble ;  and  which  favourably 
fliined  upon  by  our  mod  glorious  Sun,  makes 
all  conclude  you  to  prove  in  your  maturer 
yeares  both  delightfull  and  profitable  to  King 
and  Countrey.  What  my  continued  night- 
watches,  dudies,  travells,  and  expenceshave 
beene  in  thefe  recolle&ions,  I  will  think  wor¬ 
thily  bedowed  if  they  be  gracioufly  accepted ; 
and  if  they  be  thought  worthy  of your  Graces 
Patronage,  I  have  my  wifh :  Meane  gifts  have 
beene  favourably  receavedby  mod  worthy 
men ;  the  P  e  r  s  i  a  n  K  i  n  g  s  difdaine  not 

their 


Dedicatory. 

their  Peasants  cups  of  water  •  not  Donum  but 
D antis  animus  is  moft  acceptable-  and  with 
what  integrity  of  affe&ion  I  offer  this,  fhall 
appeare  in  what  more  worthy  labour  fhall 
come  from  me  hereafter  •  which  already  is  de¬ 
voted  to  your  G.  moft  worthy  Patronage  -  as 
are  my  perpetual  Orations  to  God  for  incrcafe 
of  all  happinelfe  to  be  heaped  on  you ;  which 

fhall  be  ftill  feconded  with  the  moft  reall  and 

beft  fervicesthat  are  in  thepolsibility  of 


Your  G.  moft  humble  and 

moft  zealous  devoted  fervant. 


■*K‘  - 


The  firfi  cjBoo%e  of  Varieties . 

Containing, 

A  DISCOVRSE 

AND  DISCOVERIE  OF 

fome  of  the  Rareft  and  moft  Profi¬ 
table  fccrets  of  naturall  things,  whether 
in  Heaven,  Aire,  Sea,  or  Earth* 


jThe  Heavens,  Same,  Moene,  and  Sums,  their, 

I  Matter,  Nature,  and  Ejfetfs,  &c* 

'A*  ofW*  Regions,  and  their  effects,  &c<> 

’  The  Seasfaltnejf  ?,  deepenejfe ,  and  motion . 

The  Earths  circumference,and  dtjlance  from  the 
„  Heavens:  by  way  ofgueflion  and  Jnfmr* 

The  Preface  to  the  following  queftions ;  wherein  is 

/«  dtrvHt  tit  fraift,  Effete,  rfts,  Ends  mid  Farts 

•f  Fbihfopby, 

■E E  I  N  G  Philofbphy  (which  is  the  love 
of  Wifdome,  and  of  the  knowledge  of 
divine  and  humane  things)  by  auncient 
Philofophcrs  and  Wife  men  in  their  fe» 
verall  ages,  was  accounted  not  an  inven- 
tion  of  mortal!  men,  but  a  precious  Iewell,  and  an  in-  r  . 

tftiraabk  propiRe,fent  downe  from  the  Gods  above  \  PhitJroph/, 

B  thereby 
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Thereby,in  a  manner,to  make  men  partakers  of  their 
divine  knowledge :  which  made  the  Poets  feigne  A/r- 
»frc/4  (the  patroneffe  and  prefident  of  wifdome)  to 
have  iflued  from  lttf  iters  braine,  and  the  Mules  (nur- 
fes  of  learning)  to  be  his  daughters)  it  isno  wonder 
that  Plato  in  his  Tim&o,  and  M.  T .  Cicero ,  do  fo  high-  ■ 
ly  extoll  the  knowledge  of  it,  giving  to  it  the  Attri- 
butes  of  the  Searcher  of  vertuc,the  Expeller,and  cha¬ 
fer  away  ofvice,the  Dire&er  and  guider  of  our  lives, 
the  Builder  of  Cities,  Alfembler  of  men,  (for  before 
that  knowledge,  they  ftrayed  through  Wildernelfes 
iffeftsofPhi- like  bruit  Beafts)  the  Inventer  of  Lawes,  Ordererof 
;0fophy*  manners, Promovcr  of  difcipline,Inftru&er  ofmorall 

good  living, and  the  meane  to  attaine  a  peaceable  and 
quiet  death.  Finally, feeing  by  it  we  arrive  at  the  per¬ 
fect  underftanding  (at  leaft,  fo  farre  as  humane  wic 
can  reach)  of  all  the  fecrets  that  Mother  Nature  con- 
taineth  within  her  imbraces,  whether  in  the  Heavens, 
Aire,  Seas,  Earth,  and  of  all  things  comprehended 
within  or  upon  them. 

What  timecanwebetter  fpend  here  onEarth,than 
that  which  we  imploy  in  the  fearch  of  her  moft  de- 
lightfulLinftru&ions  ?  for  thereby  every  fort  of  men, 
whether  Moralift  or  Chriftian,  may  have  his  know- 
and  ends  ledge  bettered  5  which  made  Saint  Paul,  and  before 
Philofophy.  ftjm  Arijlotle  confelTe,that  by  the  knowledge  of  tfiefe 

vifiblethings  we  might  be  brought  to  the  knowledg, 
admiration,  and  adoration  of  our  great  and  powerful! 
G  o  D,the  Maker  of  Nature  j  for  the  knowledge  of 
naturall  things,  and  of  their  caufes,  leadeth  us  (as  it 
were)  by  the  hand  to  the  fearch  of  their  Author  and 
Maker.  This  the  Poet  points  at,  when  he  fang, 

ajen 


Prafentcmqut 
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Pr&ft ‘.ntemj.  refers  qu&Ubet  herb  a  Deum. 

There  is  nothing  fo  meane  in  Nature,  which  doth 
not  reprefent  unto  us  the  Image  and  Power  of  the 
Maker  j  and  argue,  that  none  but  He  could  have  been 
their  Former.  And  it  is  this  fort  of  Knowledge,  which 
properly  we  call  Philofophy,  or  Phyfick,  which  in 
this  Treatife  I  intend  moll  to  handle  -y  and  by  which, 
as  by  one  of  theprincipall  parts  of  Philofophy,  the 
reader  may  have  an  infight  in  the  Cabals  and  fecrets , 
of  Nature. 

_  v  ^ 

The  Philofophers  and  Learned  fort  referved,  in  as 
manner,  to  them  felves  the  other  parts  of  Philofophy, 
as  not  being  fo  abfolutely  neceffary  for  all  to  under- 
fond,  except  a  very  few ,  and  thefe  pregnant  wits 
only  :  For  Logicke ,  the  firft  and  lowed  of  all,  is  Of  Logic'*.' 
but  as  an  Indrument  neceflary  for  the  other  parts, 
wherewith  to  ferve  themfelves,  by  fubminidring 
grounds  and  wayesof  reafoning,  thereby  to  inforce 
conclufions  of  the  precedents,  which  they  propoun¬ 
ded. 

Metaphy ficks  againe,  contrary  to  the  Phyficks,  of  Mc  .  , 
medleth  with  things  tranfeendent  and  fupernaturall,  fick*. 
wherto  every  reader  is  not  called.and  wherof  al  alike 
are  not  capable  5  neither  are  the  Mathcmaticks  befit-  oi  Mathem* 
ting  every  fpirit,  giving  hard  eflayes  even  to  the  mod  tick*! 
pregnant  wits,  all  not  being  alike  capable  of  the  di- 
menfions  and  menfurations  of  bodily  fubdances  j  no 
more  than  all  are  for  the  Military  precepts  and  Ar¬ 
chitecture,  Printing,  Navigation,  Structure  of  Ma- 
chins,and  the  like ;  which  are  thingseonfiding  in  Me- 
chanick  and  Real!  doings:  neither  are  all  alike  able 
for  Mufiek,  Arithmetic!:,  Aftronomy, Geometry, &c. 

B  z  whereas 
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whereas  all  men  as  fellow-inhabitants  of  one  World, 
and  the  workmanlhip  of  one  Hand,  by  an  inbred  pro- 
penfenes,  wth  a  willing  defire  are  carried  to  the  fearch 
of  things  meerely  Natural!:  though,  as  in  a  Qtie, 
Common-wealch,  or  Principality  all,  in-dwellers  are 
not  alike, neither  in  honour, dignity, nor  charge. 

If  in  the  dfcovery  of  thefe  My  finks  and  fecrets  of 
Mature,  I  an fver  not  the  vaft  expectation  of  the  over  cu¬ 
rious-,  the  more  modeft  and dtfcreet  Reader  will rtfi  fatif- 
fed,  that  I  inf  err  e  the  mofi  approved  Reafons  of the  more 
Ancient  and  Modeme  Philosophers, and  fuch  men  as  have 
mofi  Copioufiy  treated  of  them  -, thereby  to  eafe  thee  and  all 
men  of  the  like  pomes •  and  tnrmoile ,  that  l  have  had  in 
the fearch  of thefe fecrets  j  which  if  they  bringtheethat 
content  &  f xtis fall  ion.  that  l  defire  and  intended  for  thee- 
l  am  affured  of  a  f  avourable  applaufe,  and  have  the  re¬ 
ward  l  expelled. 


Se&ion  i. 

i if  the  matter  whereof  the  Heavens  are  compofed  with 
the  confutation  of  various  opinions  of  Philo f  )p hers  con¬ 
cerning  it . 

Lthough  the  world, and  all  comprehended  with- 
its  imbracesjis  the  proper  fubje&  of  Phyficke,. 
and  that  Phyfiologie  is  nothing  elfebut  a  Difcourfe 
of  Nature,  as  the  Greek  Etymologic  lheweth,and  fo 
were  a  fitting  difcourfe  for  this  place ;  yet  becaufe  the 
Qncftions  queftions  which  concern  a  Chriftian  to  know,again(l 

woii?"8  th*  PMofophicali  conceits]  (Of  the  Worlds  eternity, 

.  -  its- 
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his  pre-exiftent  matter,  that  it  had  a  beginning,  but 
fhall  never  have  an  end :  if  there  be  more  worlds  chan 
one  f  If  the  world  be  a  living  Creature,  in  refpedl  of 
the  Heavens  perennall  and  inceflfant  rotation,  and 
the  Ayres  condnuall  revolution ;  the  Seas  perpetuall 
ebbing  and  flowing  ;  the  Earths  bringing  forth,  or 
conceiving  fruit  alternatively,^.  Becaufe,!  fay.thefe 
queftions  of  the  W  orld,  together  with  thefe,  if  there 
was  a  World  before  this  which  is  now  for,  if  there 
fhall  be  one  after  this  isconfum  mated  ?  if  there  bee 
any  apart  by  this  i )  are  handled  in  the  Chapter  of  the 
W orld  in  this  fame  Booke;  I  pafle  them  for  the  pre- 
fent,and  betake  me  to  the  more  particular  queftions 
more  neceflary  to  be  knowne,  and  lefle  irreligious  to 
be  propounded. 

And  becaufe  the  Heavens,  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
World  are  moft  confpicuous,as  that  wheretoever  we 
bend  our  eyes,being  the  moft  glorious  Creature  of  all 
the  Creators  workes;  at  it  I  will  begimbut  as  I  Faid, 

I  would  alwayes  have  the  Reader  to  underftand  that  Tfl  .  - 
I  propound  thefe  queftions  not  fo  abfolutely  of  mine 
owne  braine  to  folve  them,  as  to  give  him  a  view  of  a.re  Proi,oui!- 
the  variety  of  opinions  ;  yea,  of  the  moft  learned  in  ded* 
thefe  high  and  fublime  queftions,whereat  we  may  all 
con  je&urally  give  our  opinions,  but  not  definitive¬ 
ly,  while  it  pleale  the  great  Maker  to  bring  us  thither, 
where  we  may  fee  Him  and  them  more  cleerely. 

£Zu?ft.  Fir  ft  then,  I  aske  of  what  matter  are  the 
heavens  compofedf 

Anfw.  Diverfe  have  beene  the  opinions  of  Philo¬ 
sophers  upon  this  fubjedl :  For  Aver  roes  in  his  firft 
booke  of  the  heavens ,  and  there  in  Text  7.  and 

B  3  i©« 
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tenth,  holds  it  to  bee  fo  Ample  a  body  that  it  isfree 
from  all  materiall  fubftance ;  which  opinion  of  his, 
by  this  may  be  refelled, that  with  Ariftotle  in  the  eight 
booke  of  his  CMetaph.  chap.  2.  and  in  his  Arft  booke 
Becxlo,  and  Text  s>2.  What  ever  things  falles  un- 
der  the  compafle  of  our  fenfes,  thefe  fame  mull  bee 
materially  fubftantiall:  But  the  heavens  arefuch,and 
therefore  they  muft  be  materiall.  BeAdcs  that  all  mo¬ 
vable  Eifences  conAft  of  matter  and  forme,  as  Art- 
©iveife  op»m-  ftotle  in  his  fecond  booke  of  Phylicke  chap.  1.  hoi- 

7cns  fubihnee,  deth.  But  lo  it  is  that  the  heavens  are  movable,  ther- 

fore  they  cannot  be  free  of  matter. 

Sluef.  Seeing  then  it  is  evinced  by  argument,  and 
concluding  reafons,  that  the  heavens  doe  conAft  of 
matter  $  1  aske  now,  what  kinde  of  matter  are  they 
compounded  of  ? 

Anfw.  The  Philofophick  Schooles  in  this  point 
are  different :  Some  of  them  maintaining,  a  like  mat¬ 
ter  to  be  common  with  them,  and  the  fublunarie  bo¬ 
dies,  that  is,  that  they  were  compofed  of  the  foure 
elements,  of  which  all  things  here  below  doe  exift. 
Neither  lacked  there  fome  Setfts  that  gave  forth  for 
truth,  that  the  heavens  were  of  a  fierie  and  burning 
what  it  tli*  nature,  which  opinion  c^Arijlotlec onfuteth  by  many 

iubftTnce  of  reafons  in  his  Arft  Book,  Dc  cask  chap.  3.  eftablifhing 
the  firmament.  his  owne, which  havebcene  held  for  truth  not  only  by 

his  Se&aries  the  Peripateticks,  then  ;  but  ever  Ance 
have  beene  approved;  which  is,  that  the  matter  of 
the  heavensbeing  diftinft  in  nature,  from  that  of  the 
foure  elements  of  which  all  other  fublunarie  things 
are  framed,  muff  bee  compofed  of  a  quinteftence ; 

which  opinion  of"  his  hethusmaintaineth  againft  the 

. .  jp  Utonijls 
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Platenijls  and  all  others  who  maintained  that  it  was 
framed  of  the  moft  pure  and  mundifted  part  of  the 
foure  elements :  for  (faith  hee)  All  Ample  motion 
which  we  findein  nature,  muft  belong  unto  fome  Am¬ 
ple  body  j  But  fo  it  is  that  we  Ande  a  circular  moti¬ 
on  in  nature  which  no  wayes  appertained  unto  any 
of  the  elements,  in  regard  that  in  direft  line,  they 
either  fall  downeward,as  the  waters  and  earth 5  or  elfe 
they  afeend  upward,  as  the  ayre,  and  Are  :  And  it  is 
certaine  that  one  Ample  body, cannot  have  more  pro¬ 
per  and  naturall  motions  than  one.  Wherefore  it  fol- 
loweth  of  neceflitic,  that  feeing  none  of  the  elements 
have  this  circular  motion  as  is  before  veriAed,  there¬ 
fore  there  muft  be  a  diftind  Ample  body  from  them, 

to  which  this  motion  muft  appertaine,  and  that  muft 
be  the  heaven. 

As  for  chofe  who  enforce  identitie  of  matter  in  kind, 
betwixt  the  heavens  and  thefe  elementarie  things  be! 
low,  and  confequently  would  involve  them  under 
corruption,  which  is  peculiar  to  all  other  things  $  their 
warrant  is  of  no  validities  for  although  they  take  up¬ 
on  them,  to  demonftrate,  by  their  late  ^Jtronomi- 
€aU  obfervations  in  the  Atheyinn  region,  new  prodi¬ 
gies  not  obferved  nor  remarkable  heretofore,  which 

both  Kuvlus  and  the  Conitnbrtcenfes  give  forth  to 
proceed  from  a  corruption,  and  defetft  of  the  Arft 
caufe  from  whence  they  flow  j  Theymiftake  :  info 
farre  as  they  are  rather  extraordinary  workes  of  the 
great  maker,  threatning  mortalls  by  their  frownings, 
then  other  wayes  Symptomesof  the  Celeftiall  P.r- 
oxyfmes  and  corruption.  Neither  muft  you  under¬ 
hand  that  I  doe  fo  adhere  untothe  heavens  incorrup-  • 

B  4  tibility. 
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tibilicy,  that  I  thinke  it  free  from  all  change,  but 
contrarily  reft  allured  that  at  the  laft  conflagration, 
it  lhall  futfera  change  and  novation,  but  no  dilfoluti- 
on,  as  the  low  elementarie  world. 

JZueJi.  You  conclude  then  that  the  heavens  are  of 
a  lift  fubftance,  not  alembecked  out  of  the  foure  ele¬ 
ments,  but  an  element  by  it  felfe,  having  it’s  owne 
motion  feverall  from  the  others  which  is  a  circu¬ 
lar  one  < 

<~Anftv.  Yea,  truly  I  doe. 

®  nc  5illlu  lul.  But  now  feeing  all  circular  motion  is  fuch,' 

!«d  about  with  that  it  hath  fome  immoveable  thing  in  the  middle  of 
she  heavens.  jf}  whereabout  it  whirleth  ever,  as  we  fee  in  a  Coa  ch 

Wheele  and  the  axeltree  :  What  is  this  immovable 
thing,  whereabout  the  heavens  circular  rotation,  and 
perperuall  motion  is  i 

Anftv.  The  Globe  of  the  earth,  which  (whatfoe- 
ver  fond  conceit  Copernicus  had  concerning  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  it)  yetreraainethfirmeand  immovable. 

And  the  heaven  doth  rolle  ftill  about  this  earth, 
and  hath  ftill  as  much  below  it  as  we  fee  round  about 
and  above  it. 


T  ke  earth  rol- 


*  *  * 
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Se<ft.  2. 

of  the  Starres,  their  fubftance  and ftlendor,  where  alfo 
of  the  Sunnes  place  in  the  firmament » 

* 

guefi.  But  I  palfe  from  the  motion  of  the  hea¬ 
vens,  and  their  matter,  which  you  hold  to  be  a  quin- 
teffence,  and  fo  a  thing  diftinft  from  the  foure  ele¬ 
ments. 


v.-.'  -■  t  • 
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ments.  Now  I  crave  to  underftand,what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  thefetwinckling  Starres  which  we  feeglancing 
in  the  face  and  front  of  this  heaven  ? 

virtfw.  Of  that  fame  matter  whereof  the  heavens 
are,  becaufein  fimple  and  notcompofed  bodyes  their 
parts  doe  communicate  with  that  fame  nature,  and  the  fts*, 
matter  whereof  the  whole  is  $  fo  that  the  heaven  be¬ 
ing  a  moft  Ample  body,  and  the  Starres,  her  parts  or  a 
part  of  it,  no  wonder  that  they  communicate  both  of 
one  effence;  and  of  this  opinion  is  the  Philofopher 
himfelfe  in  his  fecond  booke  Deccelo.  chap.j. 

£g,efl.  But  if  fo  be  (as  you  fay)  the  ftarres  are  of 
a  like  matter  with  the  body  of  the  heavens  5  how 
then,  is  it  that  they  are  a  great  deale  more  cleare  and 
glauncing  where  they  appeare, then  the  reft  of  the  hea¬ 
ven  is? 

Anftv.  Becaufe  they  are  the  thicker  part,  and  bet¬ 
ter  remaffed  together, and  of  3  round  Spherick  forme,  vvhatmaketh 
and  fo  more  fufceptible  of  light.  Now  round  they thcmfoc  eaK- 
muft  be,  for  befides,  that  we  difcerne  them  fo  with 
our  eyes  5  the  Moone,  and  Sunne,  are  found  to  bee 
round.  But  fo  it  is, that  all  Starres  are  of  a  like  forme 
and  matter,but  the  leffer  and  the  bigger  differ  only  by 
the  leffer  or  greater  quantity -of their  matter  conden- 
fed,  or  conglobed  together. 

Slue  ft*  But  whether  doe  they  fhine  with  their  own 
innate  or  inbred  light,  or  is  their  fplendor  borrowed 
from  any  other  bt  fide  ? 

AnftVi  Some  fuch  light  they  have  of  their  owne, 
howbeit  but  little,  whatfoever  Scaliger  faith  to  the 
contrary  in  his  fixtie  two  exercitation. 

But  indeed,  the  brightneffc  of  the  Starres  light 
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floweth  from  the  Sun,  the  fountaine  of  all  light,  and 
that  this  is  either  Ieffer  or  more,  according  to  their  di- 
verfitie  of  matter,  and  their  equality  and  inequalU 
ty,  there  is  no  queftion  :  For  which  caufe  the  Sunne  is 
placed  in  the  midft  of  all  the  moveable  Scarres,  as  in 
the  midway  betwixt  the  ftarrie  firmament,  and  the 
firft  region  of  the  aire,  from  thence  t-o  communicate 
his  light  unto  all  j  fo  that  thofe  which  are  nearer  unto 
him  above,  and  to  us  below, doe  feeme  brighter  than 
thefe  higher  above  5  as  may  be  fecne  in  Venus , Mercu¬ 
ric,  and  Luna. 


Se<ft.  3. 


of  the  <-Moone,  her  light,  fubjlance,  and  Power  over  all 
/ ublumrie  bodjes. 

*VTOw  refolve  mec,  if  the  Moone  hath 
aN  not  more  light  of  her  felfe  then  the  reft  ? 
Anptv.  Y  ea  fhe  hath  a  glimps  of  light  indeed  of  her 
felfe, but  that  is  dimme  and  obfeure  j  as  may  be  feene 
in  the  iharp-new  (as  we  fay : )  but  as  for  the  fulneiTe 
of  that  light  wherewith  ihee  ihineth  unto  us  at  the 
quarters  or  full,flie  borroweth  that  from  the  Sun.  But 
we  may  better  conceive  the  weaknefte  of  her  light  in 
her  eclipfes 5  when  the  earths  iha do w,inte rpofed  be¬ 
twixt  the  Sun  and  her  directly,  vaileth  and  masketh 
her  face ;  which  then  appeareth  blaekiihly  browne, 
yet  not  altogether  deftitute  of  light.  Now  as  the 
light  of  the  Sunne  is  the  fountaine  of  warmenefte 
by  day  j  even  fo,  no  queftion,  but  the  winter  and 

Summer 
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Summer  nights,  are  at  a  full  Moone  warmed  more, 
the"  during  the  firft'or  laft  quarters. 

£>ueff.  But  is  it  true  which  is  ufually  report ed,that 
in  the  body  of  the  Moone  there  be  mounraincs,  and 
valleys,  and  fome  kinde  of  fpirituall creatures  inhabi¬ 
ting;  which  Palingenius  an  Italian  Poet  deferibeth  at 
length  i 

Anfw.  It  is  certaine,and  our  c Mathematicians  have 
found  out,  that  in  the  Moone  there  are  fome  parts 
thicker,  fome  thinner,  which  make  her  face  not  to 
looke  all  clearc  alike  j  for  that  dimmer  blackeneflein  what  fignificth 
the  middle  of  it  (vulgarly  called  the  Man  in  the 
Moone)  is  nothing  elfc  but  a  great  quantide  of  the  the  Moone.0 
Moones  fubftance  not  fo  tranfparent  as  the  reft,  and 
confequently  leife  fufceptible  of  light  :  which  black 
part  of  it,  with  other  fpots,  here  and  there  Vilnius  lib , 

2.  cap.  9.  of  his  Naturall  hiftorietakethtobefome  • 
earthly  humors  attra&ed  thither  by  her  force,  and 
attra&ive  power;  which  I  hardly  give  way  to,  in  re- 
fpe<3  of  the  weakneffe  of  her  force  to  draw  to  her  any 
heavy  dull  and  earthly  humor,  which  never  tranf- 
cend  the  regions  of  the  aire,  above  all  which  the 
Moone  is. 

JHueft.  Now  finally,  hath  the  Moone  no  power 
over  particular  fublunary  bodies  ?  for  I  heare  much 
of  the  influence  and  power  of  the  Planets  over  the 
bodies  of  Men,  Beads  and  Plants. 

Anfw.  As  for  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  other 
Planets  over  us,  I  have  fomething  in  the  title  of  Ne- 
cromancie.  As  for  the  Moones  power  experience 
fheweth,  that  the  ebbes  and  flowes  of  the  Sea,  (how 
different  fo  ever  the  Coafts  be)  depend  totally  and 

conftantly 
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The  Mo  ones  c™ftantly  on  the  full  and  change  of  the  Moone;  for 
power  over  accordingly  her  waters  fwell,  or  decreafe.  Moreover 
(ubiurwiebo.  the  braines  and  marrow  in  the  bones  of  Man  and 

foeaft  doe  augment  or  diminilh  as  the  Moone  increa- 
feth,  or  waneth,  as  doe  likewife  the  flelh  of  allfhell 
fidies.  Dayly  experience  too  hath  taught  your  Pru- 
ners  of  trees, gelders  of  cattell,  gardners  and  the  like, 
to  obferve  the  Moones  increafe,  ahd  decreafeiall 
which  is  ft  long  ly  ’confirmed  by  Pliniein  his  fecond 
booke  Be  Hijloria animalium,  and  Ariptle lib. a.  cap, 
41.  Be generat tone  animalium. 


Se<ft.  4, 

of  the  Element  of  Fire,  whether  it  be  an  Element  or  not, 
and  of  its  place . 

LEaving  the  heavens,  their  number,  matter. 
Sun,  Moone  and  Starres,I  come  lower  un¬ 
to  the  foure  Elements  whereof  the  Philofophers  will 
all  things  below  the  Moone  to  be  framed  and  made. 
Reafon*  that  Firft,  then  I  adhere  to  Cardan  and  Volaterans  opinion, 

WntoffoT that  bcfwixt  the  Sphere  of  the  Moone,  and  the  firft 
*  region  of  the  aire,  where  the  Philofophers  place  this 
fire  to  be,  which  they  make  the  firft  element,  it  can- 
pot  be,  and  fo  that  it  cannot  be  at  all  •  becaufe,  that 
if  it  were  there,  we  fliould  fee  it  with  our  eyes  5  for 
the  Comets,  and  thefe  lancing  Dragons,  and  falling 
Stars,  t  jre.  whereof  maty  are  neighbours  with  this 
Ignean-fphere,  we  vifibly  fee ,  and  the  fires  which 

burne  on  earth  alfo. 
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Anfw.  There  is  not  a  point  of  Philofophy ,  which 
ifyoureade  judicioufly,  and  perufethe  Authors  trea¬ 
ting  thereupon,  but  you  ihall  finde  fuch  controverfie, 
concerning  the  eftabi idling  of  it  amongft  themfelves, 
that  one  to  an  hundred  if  you  find  two  or  three  j  umpe 
together. 

£>ueft.  ButyetasaMirrouror  Glade  giveth  way  Comparifon 
unto  diverfe  faces,  and  reprefenteth  unto  every  one  of  a  Mur(>~= 
their  owne  vifage,  although  never  fo  farre  different ro  Wlctr- 
from  other,  while  it  of  it  felfe  remaineth  unchanged 
or  unaltered :  So  it  is  with  truth,  how  different  foever 
the  opinions  bee  of  the  fearchers  out  of  it  in  any 
Sciences  yet  this  verity  it  felfe  abideth  in  them  all, 
and  is  alvvayes  one  and  alike  in  it  felfe :  and  loin  this 
point,  what  ever  be  Volateran  or  Cardans  opinion,  yet 
iure  it  is,  that  the  Element  of  fire  is  there  ;  and  the 
caufe  why  it  is  not  feene  as  are  our  material], and  gro f- 
ly  compofed  fires,  of  all  the  Elements  m  ixt  together; 
is  the  pureneffe,  fubtilenede,  andfimplicity  (if  I  may 
fay  fo)of  that  Element.  Which  reafon  may  ferve  too 
againft  them  when  they  fay,  that  if  it  were  there,  it 
fhouldburne  allabout..  And  which,  likewife,  may 
ferve  for  anfwer  to  the  objection  of  the  Comets, CoI"“ 
which  are  feene:  feeing.  they  are  of  a  terreltnall  ma-  and  not  the 
ligne  exhalation,  and  fo  having  in  them  that  earthly  lcmcnt  of 
mixture,  and  being  inflamed  by  the  neighbour-heate 
of  that  fiery  Element;  no  wonder  though  they  bee 
feene,  and  not  itjher  fubtile  pureneffe  being  free  of  all 
combuftible  matter,  and  fothe  lefle  confpicuous  to  • 
our  eyes.  &u*'<  five  perfpicuum,  nift  co»denfetur§. 
eft  do^Tov,  quia  'oifum  n*»  terminate Iul.  ScdX.Exer.9. 

There  is  no  fuch  queftion  about  the fecond Ele¬ 
ment; 


T 
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ment  which  is  the  Aire:for  of  it  all  agree, that  it  hath 
three  regions  wherein  all  thefe  you  call  Meteors  are 
fafhioncd,  as  clouds,  haile,  fnow,  thunder,  wind,  and 
dew  5  yea,  and  higher  (than  all  thefe,  inthefirftand 
fupreme  Region  thefe  blazing  Comets,  although 
other  men  place  them  above  the  Moone,  which  are 

fo  formidable  to  ignorants  who  know  not  the  caufes 
of  their  matter. 

ft;  .  gue(l .  Is  this  fo  as  you  give  it  forth  t 

Anftv.  Icis  of  verity,  that  the  firfl  Element  which 
we  call  the  Element  of  fire,  is  difputable,  and  hath 
beene  denied  by  many :  but  as  for  the  Ayre,  none  (to 
my  knowledge)  ever  called  it  inqueftion  j  neither  is 
there  in  all  our  Philofophy  a  fubjedfc  more  fitting  a 
Knowledge  of  man  offpirit  to  know,than  thedifeourfe  of  theMcte- 

Sen  of  f?ri?r  ors  therein  framedi of  aI1  which, although  you  have  a 
"■  tra&ate  hereafter,  by  it  felfe,yet  one  word  here  more 

to  make  you  underftand  their  nature,  and  matter,  the 
better. 

1  .  .  , '  i 

Sedlion  5. 

brief e  Difcourfe  of  Meteors,  of their  caffes,  matter, 
and  differences, 

TH  E  great  Creator  hath  fo  difpofed  the  frame  of 
this  Vnivcrfe,  in  a  conftant  harmony,  and  fym- 
pathy  amongft  the  parts  of  it  j  that  thefe  Heavenly 
Lights,  which  wee  fee,  above  our  heads,  have  their 
owne  force,  power,  and  influence,  uponthis  Earth, 

and  Waters, whereon,  and  whqrcin  we  live  5  marying 
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(as  it  were)  thefe  two  fo  farre  diftant  Creatures, both 
in  place  and  nature,  by  the  mediation  of  this  Ayre 
above  fpoken  ofj  which  participated  of  both  their 
qualities  j  warmeneffe  from  the  Hravens,  and  moift- 
neffe  from  the  Earth  and  Waters.  Nature  then,  but 
Melior  natura  Deus,  or  God,  better  than  Nature, 
hath  ordained  the  Sunne,  Fountaine  of  light  and 
warmth,  to  be  the  phyficall  or  naturall  caufe,yea,and 
the  remoteft  caufe,  (as  wee  fay  in  the  Schooles)of_. 
thefe  Meteors  j  as  Aristotle  himfelfe  in  his  firft  Book  2*  ofTie, 
of  his  Meteors,  cap.  2  .obferveth.  teor*. 

When  I  fpeakof  theSunas  moftprineipall,  I  fe- 
clude  not  the  Stars*  and  thefe  celeftiall  bodies, which 
rolling  about  in  a  per- ennall  whirling  and  rotation, 
doe  lance  forth  their  power  upon  the  Earth  alfo.  The  The  necrcft 
neereft  Phyficall  or  naturall  caufe  againe,  muft  be  un- clufe- 
derftood  to  be  cold  and  hcate ;  heate  from  thefe  hea¬ 
venly  bodies,  to  rarifie  or  attenuate  the  vapors  of  the 
Earth,  whereby  they  may  bee  the  eafier  evaporated 
by  the  Sunne ;  or  heate,  to  draw  fumes  and  vapours 
from  the  Earth  upward ;  cold  againe,  to  condenfate 
and  thicken  thofe  elevated  vapours  in  the  Ayre  j  to 
thicken  them,I  fay, either  in  clouds,  raine,or  fnow,or 
the  reft. 

Thus,  as  the  Meteors  have  a  twofold  caufe  as  you  ThCir  rcrao; 
have  heard,  fo  have  they  a  twofold  matter.  The  firft  teft  tetter, 
and  remoteft ,  are  the  two  Elements,  but  of  them 
chiefly  Barth*  and  Water :  the  neerer  caufe  or  matter 
are  exhalations  extracted  from  thefe  former  two. 

Which  exhalations  I  divide  in  fumes  and  vapours : 
fumes  being  a  thin  exhalation  hot  and  dry,  elevated 
from  the  Earth  5  and  that  of  their  moft  dried  parts,by 

the 
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the  vertue  of  the  heavenly  Starres,  and  the  Sunnes 
warmenefle  elevated,  I  fay,  by  the  vertue  and  warm- 
nefle  of  the  Sunne  and  Stars,  from  the  drieft  parts  of 
the  Earth,  even  the  Element  of  fire, from  whence, and 
of  which,  our  Comets,  fiery-Darts,  Dragons,  and 
other  ignean  Meteors  doe  proceed  j  although  later 
Aftronomers  have  found  and  give  forth,  fome  of  the 
Comets  formation  to  be  above  the  Moone. 
clute'of 1(1  Whereas  vapours  are  exhalations,  thicker,  and 
the  raotft  MC-  hotter,  fwifter  drawne  up  from  the  Seas  and  Waters 

by  the  power  of  the  Sun  and  Stars  j  of  which  vapors, 
thither  elevated,  are  framed,  our  raines,  fno  w,  haile, 
dewe, wherewith  (they  falling  back  againe)the  Earth 
is  bedewed  and  watered :  When,  I  fay,  that  thefe  va¬ 
pours  are  hot  and  moift ;  thinke  it  not  impoffible,  al¬ 
though  the  waters,  their  mother,  be  cold  and  moift  j 
for  that  their  warmnefle  is  not  of  their  o  wne  innate 
nature, but  rather  accidentall  to  them  by  vertue  of  the 
Sunne  and  Starres  warmnefle  5  by  whofe  attractive 
power,as  the  efficient  caufe, they  were  elevated.Now 
then  as  of  fumes,  elevated  to  the  higheft  Region  of 
the  A  yre,the  fiery  Meteors  are  compofed :  fo  of  their 
watery  vapours  which  are  drawne  no  higher  than 
the  middle  Region, proceeds  raine,ciouds,fnow, haile, 
and  the  reft  5  or  if  they  pafle  not  beyond  this  low  Re¬ 
gion  wherein  we  brcath,they  fall  downe  into  dew, or 
in  thick  myfts. 

Thus  you  fee,  that  thefe  vapours  are  of  a  middle  or 
meane  nature,  betwixt  the  Ayre  and  the  W aters  5  be- 
caufe  they  refolve  in  fome  one  ofthe  two  eafilyjeven 
as  fumes  are  medians  betwixt  fire  and  earth, in  refpeft 
that  they  areeafily  traafauKed  ojf  changed  in the  one 
©rthe  other,  And 


■Difference  be- 
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And  thus  as  you  have  heard  the  efficient  and  mate- 
riall  caufes  of  Meteors:  So  now  underftand  that  their  Great  diffc 

forme  dependeth  upon  the  difpoficion  of  their  mat-  rences  of  the 
ter,  for  the  materiall  diflimilitude,  either  in  quantity,  Mcte0I*‘ 
or  quality,  in  thick  neffe,  thinneife,  hotnefle,  drinefle’ 
aboundance,  or  fcarcity,  and  fo  forth,  begetteth  the 
Meteor  it  felfe,  different  in  fpecies  and  forme,  as  if 
you  would  fay,  by  the  aboundance  of  hot  and  dry  ex¬ 
haled  fumes,  from  the  Earth,  and  the  molt  burnt 
parts  thereofare  begot  the  greater  quantity  of  Co¬ 
mets,  winds,  thunders  j  and  contrary- wayes  by  the 
aboundance  of  moift  vapours,  elevated  by  the  force 
of  the  Sunnc  from  the  Seas  and  waters,  we  judge  of 
aboundance  of  raine,  haile,  or  fnow,or  dew,to  enfue, 
according  to  the  diverfe  degrees  of  light  in  the  Ay  rie 
Region  whither  they  are  mounted. 

Now,  when  I  faid  before,  that  hot  exhaled  fumes 
are  ever  carried  alofr,  to  the  higheft  Region  of  the 
Ayre ;  take  it  not  to  be  fo  univerfally  true,  but  that 
at  times, they  may  be  inflamed  even  in  this  low  Regi¬ 
on  of  ours  here;  and  that  through  the  Sunnes  defici¬ 
ency  of  heate,  for  the  time :  for  as  the  uppermoft  II  e- 
gion  is  alwayes  hot,  the  middle  al wayes  cold,  fo  is 
she  lower,  now  hot,  now  cold,  now  dry, and  againe 
moift,  according  to  the  Sunnes  acceffe ,  or  receffe 
from  it^sAriftotle, lib.  1  .Metes.cap.^.  noteth.  And  of  What  are  out 
this  fort  are  thefe  even  vifible  inflamations,  which  in  s-  Anthonies 
the  Seas  are  feene  before  any  ftorme,  flaming  and  fircs‘ 
glancing  now  and  then,as  I  my  felfe  have  feene ;  yea, 
and  fometimes  upon  the  tops  of  Ships  marts,  Sterne, 
and  Poope,  orfuch  as  in  darke  nights  now  and  then 
are  perceived  to  flutter  about  Horfe-meines  and  feet, 

C  or 


The  earth  and 
w3ters  not  fe¬ 
ared  like  the 
other  elements 
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gether. 
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or  amongft  people  gone  aftray  in  darke  nights^  And 

thefe  our  Meteorologians  call  Ignes  fatui&  ignes  lam- 
Rentes,  wilde- fires. 


Se<5l.  6. 


That  the  eart  h  and  waters  make  hut  one  glebe,  which  tnufi 
he  the  Center  of  the  world .  of  the  Seas  f alt  neffe, deep - 
nejfe,flux ,and reflux 5  why  the  mediterranean  &  Indi¬ 
an  Seas  have  none  5  of  Magellanes fir  ait, what  maketh 
fo  violent  tyde  there,  feeing  there  is  none  in  the  Indian 
Sea  fom  whence  it  Jloweth.  oftheSoutherneSeaor. 
Mare  del  Zur. 

3 *  •it,  •'  5  •’*  - 

/ 

then  leaving  the  Aire,  I  betake  me  unto  the 
A  thirdand  fourth  elements,  which  are  the  earth  and 

waters  jfor  thefe  two  I  conjoyne  in  the  Chapter  of  the 
world,  and  that  after  the  opinion  of  the  moll  renow¬ 
ned  Cofmographers,  howbeit  Vilnius  Lib.  2.  Natura - 
Us  Hi  for,  cap.  66.  and  with  him  1.  diftin- 

guilh  them  fo,as  they  would  have  the  waters  to  com¬ 
pare  the  earth  about  the  middle,  as  though  the  one 
halfe  of  it  were  under  the  waters, and  the  other  above, 
like  a  bowle  or  AppIefwimminginavelfell:forin- 
deede  Ttolomee  his  opinion  is  more  true,  that  the  earth 
and  waters,  mutually  and  linkingly  embrace  one  ano- 
ther^  and  makeup  one  Globe,  whofe  center  fliould  be 
the ’center  of  the  world.  ' 

But  here  now  Iaske,  feeing  theframe  of  theuni- 
verfe  is  fuch  that  the  heaven  circularly  encompaffeth 
the  low  fpheares,  each  one  of  them  another,  thefe  the 

fire, 
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fire,  it  the  Aire,  the  aire  againe,  encompafleth  the  wa¬ 
ters  5  what  way  (hail  the  water  be  reputed  an  element 

if  it  obferve  not  the  fame  elcmentarie  courfe,  which 

the  reft  doe,  which  is,  to  compaflfe  the  earth  alfo5 
which  (hould  be  its  elementarie  place  ? 

An  ft vcr.  T  rue  it  is,that  the  nature  of  the  element  is 
fuch ;  but  G  o  d  the  Creator  hath  difpofed  them 
other  wayes,  and  that  for  the  Well  of  his  Creatures 
upon  earth.  Who,as  he  is  above  nature  and  at  times, 
can  worke  beyond,  and  above  it,  for  other  wayes  the 
earth  ihould  have  beene  made  improfitable,  either 
for  the  production  or  entertaincment  of  living  and  ve¬ 
getable  Creatures,  if  all  had  beene  fwallowed  up  and 
covered  with  waters; both  which  now  by  their  mutu-  Sare'noTa- 
all  embracing  they  do :  hence  neceflarily  it  followeth,  bout  [the  ««a| 
that  the  Sea  is  not  the  dement 'of  water,  feeing  all 
elements  are  Ample  and  unmixt  creaturcs,whereas  the 
Seas  are  both  fair, and  fome  way  terreftriall  alfo. 

How  deepe  hold  you  the  Sea  to  be  t  £>ueR. 

vA nfw,  Proportionably  Ihallow  or  deepe  3  as  the  ***** 
earth  is  either  ftretched  forth  in  valleys  or  fwelling  in 
mountaines,  and  like  enough  it  is,  that  where  the 
mouth  of  a  large  valley  endeth  at  the  Sea,  that  Ihoo- 
tmg  as  it  were  it  felfe  forth  into  the  faid  Sea,that  there 
it  Ihould  bee  more  Ihallow  then  where  a  trad  of 
mountaines  end  5  or  lhall  I  fay  that  probably  it  is 
thought  that  the  Sea  is  as  deepe  orfhallow  below,  as 
commonly  the  earth  is  high  in  mountaines,  and  pro¬ 
portionably  cither  deepe  or  Ihallow  as  the  earth  is  ei¬ 
ther  high  in  mountaines  or  low  and  ftreacht  forth  in 
values  ? 

But  what  reafon  can  you  render  for  the  Seas  guefK 
faltneflef;  C2  '  Anftv.  ' 
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^An[wer.  If  we  truft  Arijlotle  in  his  2  booke  of  Me¬ 
teors  and  3 .  as  he  imputeth  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of 
the  Sea  to  the  Moone,  fo  he  afcribeth  the  caufe  of  its 
fultnefle  totheSunne,  by  whofe  beames  the  thinneft 
and  fweeteft  purer  parts  of  it,  are  extenuated  and  ele¬ 
vated  in  vapors,  whileft  the  thicker  and  more  terre- 
ftriall  part:  ( ivhich  a;  e  left  behind  by  that  fame  heate) 
being  ndujt  become  bitter  and  fait;  which  the  fame 
Author  confirmeth  in  chat  fame  place  before  cited, by 
this,  that  the  Southerne  Seas  are  falter, and  that  more 
in  Summer,  then  the  others  are;  and  inforceth  it  by 
a  companfon  in  our  bodies,  where  our  urine  by  him 
is  alleadged  to  be  fait  in  refpedi  that  the  thinner  and 
purer  part  of  that  moiftnefle,  by  our  inbornewarme- 
neffe  is  conveyed  and  carry  ed  from  our  ftomack 
(wherein  by  our  meateand  drinkeit  was  engendred) 
thorough  the  reft  of  the  parts  of  our  body  :  Neither 
leaveth  he  it  fo,  but  in  his  Problems  Sett  23.  ^30. 
for  corroboration  hereof  he  maintaineth,  that  the 
lower  or  deeper  the  Sea- water  is,  it  is  fo  much  the 
frelher,  and  that  becaufe  the  force  of  the  Suns  heat 
pierces  and  reaches  no  further,then  the  Winter  Cold 
extendeth  its  force  for  freezing  of  waters  unto  the 
uppermoft  fuperfice  only, and  no  further. 

If  it  bee  true  then  that  the  Seas  are  fait,  where¬ 
fore  are  not  lakes  and  rivers  by  that  fame  reafon,  fait 
alfo  i  ;:x  < 

v-Anfwer.  Becaufe  that  the  perpetuall  running  and 
Why  lakes  and  ftreames  of  rivers  in  flouds  hindreth  that,  fo  that  the 
“flair  fun  beames  can  catch  no  hold  to  make  their  operati¬ 
on  upon  them :  and  as  for  lakes,  becaufe  they  are  ever 

infrelhed  with  ftreames  of  frefh  fprings  which  flow 

and 
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^  ®  %  s? 

and  run  into  them,  they  cannot  be  fait  at  all :  thcfame 
reafon  almoft  may  ferve  to  thofe  who  askc,  what 
makes  fome  fprings  favour  of  falt,fome  vitrioll,fome  why  f0«6 
or  brimitone,iome  of  braflc  and  the  like  ?  Xo  which  founfcunesfr- 
nothing  can  be  more  pertinently  anfwered,  then  that  vou*o(}n<l'» 
the  diverfity  of  mineralls  through  which  they  run  "  *•*  / 
giveth  them  thofe  feverall  taftes.  * 

What  have  you  to  fay  concerning  the  caufe  of  the  mUfn 
flowing  and  ebbing  of  the  Sea  f  **=■*/• 

a  J°  that>  a11  1  can  fay  is  this,  that 
t ,,  bunfelfe  %  all  his  cunning  was  fo  perplexed  in  o/  the  s«« 
following  that  doubt,  that  he  died  for  griefe  becaule  ebbing  aa4 
he  could  not  underftand  it  aright,  if  it  be  truth  which  flow“‘s' 
Ceelius  Rhodiginus  lib.  2#.  antiquArttm  leffiomm  cap.  8» 
writeth  of  him  5  it  is  true  indeede  (yea  and  more  pro¬ 
bable )  that  many  aferibe  the  caufe  of  his  death  to 
have  beenc  a  deepe  melancholy  contra&ed  for  not 
conceiving  the  caufe aright  of  the  often  flowing  and 
ebbing  of  Euripus  a  day ,  rather  than  to  the  not 
knowing  the  true  caufe  of  the  Seas  ebbing  and  flow- 

5,hiefly’  Meteor.  2  &  5.  he  aferibeth  it  to 
the  Moone  the  mother  and  nurfe  of  all  moift  things  j 
which  is  the  moft  received  opinion,  and  warranted 
with  the  authorise  of  Ptolomecmd  P  limns  both,  as 
depending  upon  her  magnetick  power,  being  of  ail 

ii  jCtS  C^e  ^owe^ai>d  fo  the  neerer  to  the  Seajwhich 
all  doe  acknowledge  to  beethemiftrisofmoifture, 
and  fo  no  queftion  butto  it  it  muft  be  referred,  which 
may  bee  fortified  with  this  reafon.  That  at  all  full 
Moones  and  changes,  the  Seas  flowing  and fwelling 
is  higher  then  at  other  times ,  and  that  all  high 

It  reams  and  tydes  are  obferved  to  bee  fo,  feeing  the 

C  3  Moone 
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Moone  doth  fhine  alike  upon  all  Seas,  what  is  the 
caufe  that  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  together  with  the 
Weft  Indian-Seas,  all  along  Hifpamola  and  Cuba  and 
the  Coafts, walking  along  the  firme  Land  of  America , 
to  a  world  of  extent,  hath  no  ebbing  nor  flowing, but 
a  certain  fwelling,not  comparable  to  our  Seas  ebbing 
and  flowing  f 

Why  the  Me-  A/jfiv.  G orjf  tltts  F erdinandc  Qviedes  obfervation 

Weti-indna&  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  Weft- Indian-Seas,  lhallfolve 
Seas  have  no  you  of  that  doubt ;  and  this  it  is.  He  compareth  the 
3ux  or  reflux.  gj,eat  Qcean  to  the  body  of  a  man,  lying  upon  his 

back,  reaching  his  trunck  from  the  Pole  Artick(from 
the  North  and  Eaft)to  the  Antartick,South  <k  Weft 5 
ftretching  forth  the  left  Arme  to  the  Mediterranean , 
the  other  to  the  Weft- Indian-Seas  $  now  the  Ocean 
(as  the  lungs  of  this  imagined  body)  worketh,by  Sy- 
siole  and  Diafiole  on  the  neerer  parts  to  it,  &  maketjia 
flux  and  reflux  where  its  force  faileth  in  the  extremi¬ 
ties,  the  hands  and  feet,  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
Seas. 

of  Msgellanes  Jdjicjt-  How  is  that  poflible  5  that  you  admit  no 
m“ke*foa vio-  fiux  nor  reflux  to  the  Weft-Indian-Seas  j  feeing  their 
ient  a  (yds  Hiftories  informe  us,  that  at  Magellanes-Sc rait,  that 
dure.  fame  Weft  Sea  doth  glide  through  the  firme  land  of 

A  meric  a  j.wx.Q  the  Mare  Del  Zur^z.  nd  that  with  fuch  ra- 
piditie  and  vertiginoufnefle,that  no  Ship  is  able  with 
Wind  or  Art  to  returne  from  that  South- Sea  back¬ 
ward  ? 

Anfxv.  That  mud  not  be  thought  fo  much  a  flow¬ 
ing  as  the  courfe  of  Nature,  whereby  the  Heavens, 
Sun,  Moone,  and  Stars,  yea,  and  the  Sea,  doe  courfe 

from  Eaft  to  Weft,  as  that  Strait  doth  run.  I  may 

'  "  '  ■  ■; .  jpyne 
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j’oyne  to  this  the  Eafterly.wind  which  of  a  11  others 
bloweth  moll  commonly  (as  elfewhere)  fo  there  al- 
fo,  which  furthereththat  violent  courfe :  and  of  this 
opinion  is  Peter  Martyr  in  his  Decads  upon  the  Hiflo- 
rieof  that  Countrey. 

£nejt.  Admit  all  be  true  you  fay  :  but  what  have  my 
you  to  fay  to  this,  that  the  Mare  Del  Zur  hath  flux  WWr  hath" 

and  reflux,  and  yet  your  Weft-Indian-Seas  have  little  flax»andnol: 
or  none,  as  you  confeffe?  how  then  can  theMoonebe 
the  caufe  of  the  univerfall  Seas  ebbing  and  flowing, 
feeing  they  two  under  one  Moone  both,  are  neverthe¬ 
less  fo  different  in  N ature,and  yet  fo  neere  in  place?  j 

Anfrv.  Seeing  Ferdinando  Oviedes,  who  was  both 
Cofmographer  &  Hydographer  ieaveththatqaefti- 
onundilucidated,  as  a  thing  rather  to  be  admired  tha» 
folved, leaving  to  the  Reader  thereby(in  a  manner)to 
adore  the  greatMaker,in  the  varioufnes  of  his  works, 

I  thinke  much  more  may  I  be  excufed  not  to  pry  too 
deepely  in  it.  , 

.  What  is  the  caufe  then,  feeing  the  Moone 

is  alike  in  power  overall  waters,  that  Lakes  and  Ri¬ 
vers  flow  not  andebbe  not  as  well  as  the  Sea  doth  ? 

An(tv.  Becaufe  thefe  waters  are  neither  large  nor 
deepe  enough  for  her  to  worke  upon,  and  fo  they  re¬ 
ceive  but  a  lmall  portion  of  her  influence. 

What  is  the  reafon  ?  why,  feeing  the  Sea  is 

fait,  that  the  Rivers  and  Fountaines  which  flow  from  w5lv  Lake;  & 

her  (for  vve  all  know  that  the  Sea  is  the  Mother  of  all  Rivers  ebbc 
other  waters)  as  to  her  they  runne  all  backagainefex-  not  notflo.". 
ndeflnere,  faith  the  Poet,  cP  retro fublapfareferri)  are 
not  fait  like  wife  ?  : 

Aitfw,  Becaufe  the  Earth  through  whole  veines 

C  4  and 
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and  conduits  thefe  waters  doe  paffc  to  burft  forth 
thereafter  in  fprings,deanfeth  and  mundifieth  all  fait, 
nefle  from  them  as  they  pafle. 

It  feemeth  that  your  former difcourfe  maketh  way 
Why  the  Sea  f°r  anfwer  to  fuch  as  aske,  why  the  Sea  doth  never  de- 
xes  never  bord  nor  accreace  a  whit,  notwithftanding  that  all  o- 
ther  waters  doe  degorge  themfelvesinto  her  bofome, 
ters  runne  to  the  reaion  being,  becaule  there  runneth  ever  as  much 
-md  from  it.  out  Gf  her  to  fubminiftrate  water  to  fprings  and  ri¬ 
vers, as  fhe  alfordeth  them . 

Slaefl,  But  is  it  poflible  which  is  reported  that  our  late 
ffthlr sms  be  Navigators  have  found  by  experience,  that  theSeas 
frefli  fome  fa-  water  fomany  fathomes  below  the  fuperficies  is  frefli 
heluper  fie*!”  t^iat  now  they  may  draw  up  waters  to  their  Ihippes 

by  certaine  woodden  or  rather  yron  velfells,  which 
ovally  clofed,  doe  Hyde  thorough  the  firft  two  or 
three  fathomes  of  the  falted  fuperfice  downe  to  the 
frefli  waters,  where  artificially  it  opens,  and  being  fil¬ 
led,  ftraight  fhutteth  againe,  and  fo  is  drawne  up, 
which  they  report  to  have  but  fmall  difference  in  taft 
from  the  waters  of  frefli  Rivers,  which  (if  it  bee 
true )  is  a  ftrange ,  but  a  moft  happily  difeovered 
lecret. 

Anfiv.  Yea  it  is  poflible,  for  probably  it  may  be 
thought,  that  the  Sunnes  raies  which  before  are  gran* 
ted  to  bee  the  caufe  of  the  Seas  faltnefle,  penetrate 
no  further  than  the  firft  fuperfice  5  like  as  on  the  con¬ 
trary  the  coldneffe  of  the  Northerns  windes  freezeth, 
but  the  uppermoft  water  congealing  them  into  Icej 
or  the  reafon  may  better  be  the  perpetuall  and  con* 
ftant  running  and  difgolfing  of  Rivers,  brookes  and 
fprings  from  the  earth  into  it :  And  verily  I  could  be 

induced 
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induced  to  thinke  the  Mediterranean  fca,the  Sound  of 

Norwey,  and  fuch  like  which  lye  low,  and  are  every 

where  encompafled  with  the  higher  land  except 

where  they  breakein  from  the  greater  Ocean,  that  Theprobataw 

fuch  Seas  Ihould  be  frefh  low,  in  regard  of  the  incef-  ^ 

fant  currents  of  large  Rivers  into  them,  and  in  refped  frt&iow. * 

they  doe  not  furnifli  water  back  again  to  the  fprings, 

rivers,  and  fountaines,  feeing  they  are  low  beneath 

the  earth  5  yea  it  hath  troubled  many  braines  to  un- 

derftand  what  becommeth  of  thefe  waters  which 

thefe  Seas  dayly  receave :  but  it  cannot  bee  receaved 

for  poffrble,  that  the  waters  of  the  great  Ocean  are 

frefli,  at  leaft  drinkably  frefli  under  the  firft  two  or 

three  fathomes,  it  being  by  God  in  natures  decree 

made  fait  for  portablenefie. ' 

Se&.  7. 

That  the  dtountaines  and  valleys  diflerfed  over  the 
earthy  hindreth  not  the  Comf  leatnejfe  of  its  round*- 
nejf :  :  of  burning  mount  atnes ,  and  Cav  es  within  the 
earth •  - 

T>Vt  leaving  the  Sea,  thus  much  maybe  demaunded  J)uejl0. 
-Dconcerning  the  earth,  why  it  is  faid  to  be  round  ? 
fince  there  are  fo  inacceflible  high  mountaines  and 
fuch  long  tracts  of  plaine  valleys  fcattered  over  it 
all  ? 

Anfw.  Thefe  mountaines  and  valleys  are  no  more 
in  refpeft  of  the  earth  to  hinder  its  roundneffe,  then  a 
little  flie  is  upon  a  round  bowll,  or  a  naile  upon  a 

wheels 
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wheele  to  evince  the  rotunditieof  it,  for  the  protube¬ 
rances  of  fuch  knobs  deface  not  the  exadtroundnelfe 

of  the  whole  Globe,  as  not  having  a  comparable 
proportion  with  it. 

But  what  fignifie  thefe  burning  mountaines  fo 
frightfull  to  men,  which  may  be  feene  in  feverall  pla¬ 
ces  of  the  earth  j  as  that  of  Ijland  called  Hecla^  in  Si- 
cilie  called  Aina,  befides  the  burning  hills  of  Naples 
which  I  have  feene,  one  in  UUexico  in  our  new  found 
lands  of  dimeric  a  fo  formidable  as  is  wonderfull :  If 
the  earth  be  cold  as  you  give  it  forth  to  bej  then  how 
can  thefe  mountaines  burne  fo  exceflively ;  or  if  they 
bee  chimneys  of  hell  venting  the  fire  which  burneth 
there  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  or  not  ? 

isdnfrv.  No  queftion,butas  there  are  waters  of  di- 
Reafon  for  the  vers  forts,  fome  fweet,  others  fait,  and  others  ful- 
burning  hills  phureous,  according  to  the  minerall  veynes  they  run 

divers  Coun-  thorough  j  right  lo  there  be  fome  partes  of  the  earth 

more  combuftible  then  others,  which  once  being  en* 
flamed  and  kindled  either  by  the  heate  of  theSunnes 
beames,  or  by  fome  other  accident,  and  then  fomen¬ 
ted  by  a  little  water  (which  rather  redoubleth  the 
heate  then  extinguiflieth  itj  as  we  fee  by  experience 
in  our  farriers  orfmiths  forges,  where  to  make  their 
coales  or  charcoales  burne  the  bolder,  they  bedew  or 
befprinkle  them  with  water)they  hold  ftil  burning, the 
ful  phureous  ground  ever  fubminiftrating  fewell  to  the 
inflammation.  But  they  and  the  like  do  not  hinder  the 
earths  being  cold,  nomore,  than  one  or  two  Swal- 
lowes  make  not  the  fpring  of  the  ycare. 

But  yet,  if  fo  betheearthbefofolidandmalfieas 

you  fay  it  is,  and  thatitadmitteth  no  vacuities  How 

and 
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and  whence  proceede  thefe  terrible  earth-quakes, 
tremblings,  palpitations,  to  the  overwhelming  ol  Ci¬ 
ties,  ihaking  of  Towers  and  fteeples,e£v.. 

Ca  nfw .  No  queftion  but  as  thefe  are  commonly  J/’ C4U& 
prodigies  and  fore-runners  of  Gods  wrath  to  beein-  quakes.' 
flidted  upon  the  Land  where  they  happen,  asmaybe 
feene  in  the  fecond  booke  of  the  Kings  chap.  22.  Com. 
mot  a  eft,  &  contremuit  terra,  &  quoniam  iratm  eft  Do. 
minus-.  So  fome  way  lacke  not  their  ownenaturall 
eaufes :  and  they  be  chiefly  comprehended  in  one  for 
all,  and  this  is  it,  that  the  earth  is  not  unfitly  compa-  The  eompan- 
red  unto  a  living  mans  body,  the  rocks  and  ftones  fon  of  the  «rth. 
whereof  are  his  bones,  the  brookes  and  rivers  ferpen-  ™a,ls  0  bo-! 
ting  thorough  it,  the  veynes  and  finewes  conveying 
moiftnelfe  from  their  fountaines  unto  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  ;  the  hollow  of  our  bo  wells  and  of  thetrunke 
of  our  bodies,  to  the  vaftandfpaciouscavernesand 
caves  within  the  body  of  this  earth  (and  yet  thefe  not 
hindering  the  maflinelfe  of  the  earth,  for  where  earth 
is, it  is  maflie  indeed)  within  the  which  hollow  of  our 
bodyes  our  vitious  windes  are  enclofed,  which  if  they 
have  no  vent,  prefently  they  beget  in  us  i/Mpaflions,. 
collicks,  &c.  whereby  our  whole  body  is  call  into  a 
diftemper  and  difturbed  j  even  as  the  windes  enclofed 
in  thefe  cavernes,  and  hollow  fubterranean  places, 
preaffing  to  have  vent,  and  not  finding  any,  making 
way  to  themfelves,do  then  beget  thefe  earth-quakes.. 

And  of  this  opinion  is  cAriflotlc  lib.  2.  CMeteor, 

cap.  7, 
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°f  tlme>  Aether  it  bee  the  Producer  or  Confumer  of 
things  :  of  the  tvifedome ,  and  Sagacity  of  feme  H  or- 
Jes,  and  Bogges  :  How  the  Adamant  is  Mollified  of 
the  needle  in  the  S  ea  compos ;  and  the  reafen  of  its  tur¬ 
ning  alrvayes  to  the  North . 

OEeing  there  is  nothing  more  properly  ours,  than 
time,  and  feeing  it  is  the  eldeft  daughter  of  na- 
ture  j  How  is  this, that  you  Phiiofophers  bereave  us 

ii  ?-Ul  br  “d^ritance  faying  that  there  no  time  at 
all*in  refped  (fay  you)  the  time  paft,  is  gone,  the  fu- 
Reafofts  why  ture  and  time  to  come  is  not  yet,  and  the  time  prelent 

time! 1S  n?  c,vei  and  running  away,  yea  and  your  Ari~ 

jlotle  calleth  it  but  a  number  of  motions :  feeing  then 

it  confifteth  but  of  parts  not  having  a  permanent  be* 
mg,  it  cannot  be  faid  to  be  at  all, fay  you. 

Anfw.  Our  true  Phiiofophers  reafon  not  fo,  iris 
butour  Sophifts  who  by  their  infnaring  captions  doe 

m  Reafon*  [Sf  ^  °f ^  fubd0loufndre  o£ 

^enfutei  c  j  r-  Pr(°P0hnon,  which  is  not  univerfally  true :  for 

admit  that  maxime  might  hold,  concerning  the  flan* 
ding  and  not  handing  of  a  thing  in  its  parts,  in  fub- 
je&s  roateriall  eflentiall  and  permanent, yet  it  muft  not 
evert  things  of  a  fluid  and  fucceflanean  nature,  fuch  as 
time  is :  and  whereas  they  fay  that  the  parts  of  time 
are  not,  they  miftake ;  in  fo  farre  as  time  is  to  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  now,  which  the  Greekes  doe  terme  to  vvvt 
which  ever  exifteth,  and  by  which  indeed  time  is  faid 
properly  to  h  ave  exigence.  '  gutft 
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SUgeft.  What  tilings  hold  you  to  be  in  Time  f  or 
whether  is  Time  the  confumer ,  or  the  producer  of 
things  i  .  ■  : . 

Anfw.  To  the  firft,  with  Ariptle ,  I  underftand  wh« things 
onely  fuch  things  to  be  in  Time  as  are  fubiedt  to  mu- arc  f!id  «>  be 
tations,  changes,  rilings,andfallings,fuchasareall  ir‘  rirae> 
naturall  things  below  the  Sphere  of  the  Moone  5  by 
which  meanes,  things  fempiternall  wantingboth  be¬ 
ginning  and  ending, whofe  diuturnity  cannot  be  mea- 
fured  by  time,  cannot  fall  under  it. 

2 .  Anf  T o  the  fecond,  whether  Time  be  the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  confumer  of  things  3  I  anfwer,  that  as  in  the 
contravertible  points  of  Philofophy  our  learned  difa- 
gree  amongft  themfelves;  fo  herein’they  agree  not 
aright  3  indeed  Arittotle  (whom  cuftomably  we  all 
follow)  in  his  8.  Cap. lib. 4.  Phyp&n, will  have  Time 
rather  to  be  the  caufeofthe  ruine  and  decay  of  all 
things,  and  that  by  vertue  of  its  motion,  by  which 
fublunary  bodies  are  altered  and  corrupted,  rather 
than  of  their  riling,  increafe,  or  growing.  And  with 
Mm  many  of  our  Poets, 

Tempus  edax  rerum, tuque  invidioft t  vetuftas 
Omnia  conterith, -  and  againe. 


*  \ 


Omnia  fert  at  as,  animum  queci ,  See. 

Tempera  labuntur  ,tacitiff  fenefeimus  annis, 

Et  fugiunt  ( frano  non  remor ante)  dies. 

To  which  opinion  of  Ariftotle  Cardan  adhereth, 
calling  Time  the  Author  of  life  and  death  :  but  as  Ju¬ 
lius  Scaliger  hath  refuted  divers  of  his  opinions  in  his 
exercitation,  352.  not  without  reafon  hath  he  con¬ 
futed  this  alfo,  making  Time  to  bee  an  accidental! 
caufc  of  the  decay  of  things  5  for  belide  Time  there 

muft 


^rl/Iotles  opi¬ 
nion,  that 
T  ime  is  rhe 
ruine  of  things 
howto  be  ex¬ 
pounded. 


Shift, 
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mud  be  eauf a  agerts  which  is  the  Law  of  Mature  in¬ 
grafted  in  all  things  living,  moving,  creeping,  vege¬ 
tating,  by  which  they  tend  to  mine:  asfinneinMan 
(befides  his  natural!  corruption)  is,  and  muft  b« 
thought  the  Author  of  his  death. 

Now  feeing  your  Philofophyadmitteth  no  other 
difference  betwixt  Men  and  Beafts,but  the  ufe  of rea- 
fon,  wherewith  we  are  endued  above  them  ;  how 
wil  you  tearmethofe  many  reafonable  things  perfor¬ 
med  by  Beafts,wherof  our  Hiftories  are  fullias  that  of 
Or  the  rvitti-  Bucephalus  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  would  fuffer 

-wdVorfcs?®5  n.one.to  him  hut  his  Mafter,  though  never  fo  ar¬ 
tificially  difguifed  in  his  apparell ;  Julius  Cafar  his 
Horfe  likewife ,  who  at  his  death  was  ’obferved  to 
faftfo  long,  is  remarkeable :  and  that  of  Nicmedes , 
who  becaufe  his  Lord  was  killed  in  the  field,  choofed 
rather  to  dye  ftarving  for  hunger,than  to  furvive  him: 
Stones  of  the  fagacity  of  Dogs,  bookes  are  fully  re- 
p!enifhedwth;  the  example  of  one  only  fhall  fuffice; 
Of  the  love  of  4  This  Dog  being  with  his  Mafter,  when  a  Robber 
i  Dog  to  his  “  killed  him  for  hispurfe,  and  had  flung  him  into  a 
“  <1‘  tc  River  that  he  might  not  be  found  againe,  did  firft 

"  Icape  into  the  River  after  hisdead  Mafter,  and  then 
upon  his  fliouldcrs  bore  up  his  head  fo  long,  as  any 
breath  was  remaining  within  him,thereafter  difeer- 
ning  him  to  be  dead,ftraight  followes  the  rog  ue  by 
hisfent  to  the  Citie,finds  him,andinceflantly  bark- 
eth  at  him  whitherfoever  he  went ;  while  at  length, 
his  Mafter  being  miffed,  and  the  Rogue  under  fuf- 
picion  of  robbery,  and  the  Dogs  violent  purfuing 
ef  the  fellow  drew  the  people  into  a  jealoufie  of  the 
"murther;  whereupon  the  robber  being  called  be- 

.  ‘‘fore 
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<c  tore  a  Iudge,  after  due  examination  confefied  the  nifcourfe  of* 

£f  murther, was  condemned,  &  died  for  the  fa<ft.  Now  Dogs  memory, 

I  demand,  if  chefe  and  the  like  doings  of  Beafts  be  not 
founded  upon  reafon  whereof  we  men  brag  as  of  a 
greater  prerogative  above  them  ? 

Anftvk  No  wayesj  for  we  muft  diftinguilh  be¬ 
twixt  aftions  of  true  reafon, fuch  as  ours  arejand  thefe 
which  are  done  by  a  naturall  inftinft  or  fenfitive  fa¬ 
culty  of  fagacity ,  ufe  and  cuftome ,  but  moil  ef- 
pecially,  from  that  which  is  a  neere  tying  bond 
even  amongft  the  cruelleft  of  Beafts ,  a  perpetual! 
relenting  of  a  good  turne  received ;  as  is  manifeft 
in  the  example  of  the  Lion,  who  not  onely  faved  Diftinaion 
the  life  of  that  poore  condemned  caitive,  who  fled  betwe£n  thinss 
into  hisdenne  and  cave,  becaufe  he  pulled  out  of  his  fndanLuwU 
pa  we  the  thorne  which  molefted  him,butlikewife  fed  inclination, 
him,  by  killing  beafts  of  all  forts  and  bringing  them 
unto  him  j  whereof  Gellim  zt  length  5  and  out  of.  him 
Du  Bart  at. 

If  I  fliould  follow  forth  here  all  other  queftions  of 
Natures  fecrets,  the  taske  were  long  and  tedious,  and 
peradventure,  lefle  pleafant  to  the  Reader,  than  pain¬ 
full  to  me  :  as  why,  the  Adamant-ftone  which  ( of 
its  owne  nature)  is  fo  hard,  that  neither  fire  nor  Iron 
can  bruife  or  break  it,  is  neverthelefle  broke  in  peeces 
in  a  dilhfull  of  hot  Goares-bloud,  foft  bloud  being 
more  powerfull  than  hard  Iron?  Whether  fifties  doc 
breath  or  not,  feeing  they  have  no  lungs  the  bell  owes 
of  breath  ?  What  can  be  the  caufe  of  the  Loadftones 
attra&ive  power  to  draw  Iron  unto  it?  Why,  fome 
Plants  and  Herbes  ripen  fooner  than  others?  Or 
what  makes  a  member  of  a  Man  orBeaft  being,  cut 

fronij 
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from  thebody,  to  dye  prefently;  and  yet  branches  of 
trees  cut  off  will  rctaine  their  lively  fap  fo  long  with- 

¥liat  eertaine  in  theih  •  Whether  or  not  there  be  fuch  affinity,  and 
plants  &  herbs  to  fay  love  amongft  plants  and  herbes, that  fome  will 

more  fruitfully  increafe,  being  fet,  planted, or  fowen, 
ther  than  together,  then  when  mixed  amongft  others,  accor- 
others.  ding  to  that  of  the  Poet, 

Fivunt  in  Fenerem frondcs,  omniffo  viciftim 
Felix  arbor  amat,  nut  ant  ad  mutua  palm  a 
Feeder  a, pepuleo  fufpirat  popultts  iclu,&c. 

T o  which  queftions,&  lome  others  hereafter  to  be 
handled, for  me  to  give  anfwer,  wereno  lefle  prefump. 
tionand  fooIe-hardineffe,than  a  demonftration  of  my 
g  roller  ignorance  j  fince,  Cardan  and  Scaliger  arefo 
farre  from  agreement  in  thefe  matters,  as  may  be  feen 
in  Scaliger s  Exercitations  ;  yet  having  propounded 
thefe  queftions,  and  to  fay  nothing  of  my  owne  opi¬ 
nion  touching  the  folution  of  fuch  Riddles  (as  wee 
call  them)were  fomeway  an  imputation,-  and  I  might 
be  equally  blamed  with  thofe  who  leade  their  neigh¬ 
bour  upon  the  Ice,  and  leave  him  there ,  wherefore 
thus  I  adventure. 

And  firft,  why  the  Adamant  which  for  hardnefle 
is  able  to  abide  both  the  force  of  the  fire,  and  dint  of 
any  hammer,  yet  being  put  in  Goates-bloud,  parteth 
afunder.  •  . 

Anfrv.  Howbeit  Scaliger  in  his  345.  Exercitation 
.  .  Sett.  8.  giveth  no  other  reafpn  than  that  abfolutely, 

ft  is  one  of the  greateft  miracles  and  fecrets  of  Nature; 
and  therein  refuteth  their  opinions,  who  alleage  the 
Analogie  and  agreement  of  the  common  principles 

of  Nature ,  which  are  common  to  the  bloudand  to 

the 
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the  Adamant  together,  to  bethecaufe;  yetlthinke 
for  my  owne  part,  that  if  any  naturall  reafon  may  be  S  how  the 
given  m  to  hidden  a  myftery,  it  may  be  this  j  That  h3rd  Adamant 
Goates(as  we  all  know)live  and  feed  ufually  on  cliffie  m 

Rpcks  wheron  herbs  of  rare  pearcing  and  penetrative  bloud.  “ 

vertues  and  qualities  grow  j  (neither  is  the  derivation 

of  that  herbes  name  Saxifrage  other,  than  from  the 
power  it  hath  to  breake  ftones  afunder)  Goates  then- 
feeding  on  fuch  rockie-herbes  as  thefe,  no  wonder 
that  their  bloud  having  Analogic  and  proportion  to 
their  food,  be  penetrative,  and  more  proper  to  bee 
powerfull  in  vertue,  than  otherwayes  convertible  in 

fatnefle,  for  wee  fee  them  of  all  grazing  Beafts  the 
leaned:. 

<%/?•  Now  by  what  power  draweth  the  Load- 
ft one  Iron  unto  it  c* 

Anfw.  Ariflotle  in  the  7*.  Booke  of  his  Phyficks  What  make  til 
which  almoft  al  other  Philofophers  do  affirme,  That  fe ,  Load  ft 
the  Loadftone  attra<5leth  Iron  unto  it  by  their  fimili*  w  *on* 
rude  and  I  kenelle  of  fubftances  5  for  fo  you  fee  they 
are  both  of  a  like  colour :  and  that  muft  be  the  caufe 
how  the  falfe-Prophet  Mahomet,  his  Chert  of  Iron, 
wherein  his  bones  are,  doth  hang  miraculoufly  un¬ 
supported  of  any  thing,  becaufe  either  the  pend  or 
fome  verticall  ftone  of  the  Vault  where  it  is  kept, is  of 
Loadftone :  and  thus  with  Iul'rn  Scaliger,  Exercita - 
tionCy  1 51.  I  difallow  Cafpar  Bartholtnus  his  opinion, 
who  alleageth  that  the  Loadftone  doth  not  meerely 
and  folely  by  its  attractive  faculty  draw  Iron  unto  it- 
but  for  that  it  is  nourilhed  and  fed  by  Iron  j  for  no- 
thing  more  properly  can  bee  faid  to  feed,  than  that 

which  hath  life.  Therefore,  &c. 

D  Here 
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Whatmaketh 
the  Needle  in 
a  Sea  compafTe 
turne  ever  to 
the  Nprth. 
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Here  alfo  it  will  not  be  amiffe  to  adde  the  reafon 
why  the  Needles  of  Sea-compaffes  (as  thefe  of 
other  Sun-Dyals)  being  touched  by  theLoadftone, 
doe  alwayes  turne  to  the  North  5  and  this  is  the  moft 
received  5  That  there  is  under  our  North-Pole  a  huge 
black  Rock  under  which  our  Ocean  furgeth  and  iffiu 
eth  forth  in  fourc  Currants,  anfwerable  to  the  foure 
corners  of  the  Earth,  or  the  foure  winds,which  place 
(if  the  Seas  have  a  fource)  muft  bee  thought  to  be  its 
fpring  j  and  this  Rock  is  thought  to  be  all  of  Load- 
Rone  j  fo  that  by  a  kinde  of  affinity  (it  would  feeme) 
by  a  particular  inftind  of  nature,  it  draweth  all  other 
Rich  like  ftones  or  other  metals  touched  by  them  to¬ 
wards  it.  So  that  the  reafon  of  the  Needles  turning 
to  the  North  in  Compaffes  is  that  'Kigra  rupes  of 
Loadftone  lying  under  our  North  Pole:  which  by 
the  attra&ive  power  it  hath, draweth  all  things  touch- 
ed  by  it,  or  its  alike  thither . 


Se&ion  9. 

of  Fifoes,  if  they  may  be f aid  to  breathy feeing  they  lack 
fulmens :  of  flying fjhes,  iffuch  things  may  he,  &c. 
which  are  the  reafens  ef  their  poflibility ,  are  deduced , 
exemplified. 


ffueft.  TV VT  whether  and  after  what  manner  can 
JDFifhes  be  faid  to  breath,  feeing  they  have 
no  lungs,  the  bellowes  of  breath? 

■Anfw.  This  queftion  hath  beene  agitated  many 

Ages  agoe,  both  pro  &mtra,  as  we  fay  5  drift. cap.  r. 

De 


/ 
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Be  reftiratione,  denying  that  they  can  breath :  Plato 
and  divers  others  of  his  Sed  affirming  the  contrary  : 
they  who  maintaine  the  negative  part  do  reafon  thus; 
Creatures  that  want  the  Organs  and  Inftruments  of  Re*r°ns pn 
breathing,  cannot  be  faid  to  breath  or  refpirej  but  th« 
fuch  are  all  fiffies,  therefore,  &c.  ■  bseath.  ' 

Theoppofites  on  the  other  fide  doe  thus  maintaine 
their  breathing  j  all  living  creatures  not  onely  breath, 
but  Co  neceflarily  mu  ft  breath  that  for  lack  of  it  they 
dye,  as  experience  ffieweth  :  nay,  that  the  very  in¬ 
fers, or  (as  you  would  !'ay)demi-creatures,theymuft 
breathe :  but  fiffies  are  living  Creatures ,  therefore 
they  muftbreathe.  The Ariftotelians  anfwering this, 
diftinguiffi  the  major  propoficion,  reftraining  the  urii- 
verfality  of  it  but  to  fuch  Creatures  as  live  in  the 
Aire,  whereas  there  is  no  A  yre  in  the  water,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  it  not  admitting  place  for  Ay  re  as  the  Earth 
doth,  which  being  opened  with  any  Inftrument,  as 
with  a  Plough  or  Spade,  may  admit  Ayre ;  whereas 
the  waters  will  fill  all  the  void  prefently  againe,  as 
we  may  fee  by  buckets,  boxes,  or  any  other  materiall 
thing,  being  put  into  the  water,  and  taken  out  againe, 
doe  leave  no  vac  mm  behindethem  j  for  the  waters 
doe  ftraight  wayes  reincorporate  :  feeing  then  there 
is  no  Ayre  in  the  Fiffies  Element,  they  cannot  nor 
need  not  be  faid  to  breath  j  for  contrariwife  wee  fee 
that  being  drawne  from  the  waters  to  the  Ayre  they 
doe  incontinently  dye. 

For  anfwer  to  both  extreames,  I  could  allow  for  'VIl'1t  way 

fiffies  a  kind  of  refpiration  called  refrigeration,  which  to  ; 

improperly  may  be  faid  to  be  refpiration ;  butfince 

nothing  properly  can  be  faid  to  breath  but  that  which 

D  z  .  hath 
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hath  lungs,  (the  inftruments  of  breathing)  which  in¬ 
deed  fifhes  have  not :  The  conclufion  is  cleare  j  That 
they  have  rather  a  fort  of  refrigeration,  then  refpi- 
ration.  > 

If  herring  an  But  is  it  of  truth  which  wee  heare  of  our 

fire*  Navigators,  that  in  the  Southerne  feas  they  have 

feene  flying  fifhes,  and  herring  like  a  foggie  or  moift: 
cloud  fleeing  above  their  heads,  and  falling  againe 
-  in  the  Seas  with  a  rufhing  and  fluffing  i 

^yinfrv.  Yea  I  thinke  it  poffibie;  for  the  great 
Creator,  as  he  hath  created  the  foules  of  the  Aire,, 
the  beafts  of  the  earth,  and  the  fifhes  of  the  Sea,  at 
the  firfi  creation,  in  their  owne  true  kindes  j  So  hath 
hee  made  of  all  thefe  kindes  isimphibia.]  And  as 
there  are  foure  footed  beafts  andfowles  of  double 
I  ‘  kinds,  living  promifcuoufly  on  land  and  water,  why 

may  there  not  be  fifhes  of  that  nature  alfof  of  which 
hereafter.  So  hath  hee  indued  the  Aire  (as  the  more 
I  '  noble  element  of  the  three)  with  that  prerogative's 

ijl  -•  that  in  it,  either  fowlesor  watery  creatures  might  be 

engendred;  out  of  vapors  either  moift  or  terreftriall, 
or  extraded  from  (landing  lakes,  ftanckes,  marifhes, 
myres,  or  the  like  oyly  and  marfhie  places  5  which 
waters,  elevated  to  the  Aire,by  the  violent  operation 
of  the  Sunnes  beames,  either  from  the  Seas,  orthe 
How  herring  fore-hud  places,  by  the  benefit  of  the  warme  Aire, 

,dJea  in7hcFn'  where  they  abide,  as  in  the  fertile  belly  of  a  fruitful! 

Aire,  mother,  doe  there  receave  the  figure  either  of  frogge 

or  fifb,  according  to  the  predominancy  of  the  matter 

whereof  that  vapor  is  compofed  5  from  whence  again 

as  all  heavie  things  doe  tend  downe  ward, fo  doe  they 

alfo.  Which  hath  made  fome  fuppofe  that  herrings, 

(by 
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(by  them  called  flying  fi flies)  doe  defcend  from  the 

aire,  their  place  of  generation  :  where  indeed  more  ^thy"8 
truly,  the  error  commeth  this  way  j  the  Herrings,  in  Gening  mjaj 
their  feafon,  doe  come  in  great  Ihoales  (as  Sea  men  flle’ 
fay)  upon  the  fuperlice  of  the  waters,  where  fcudding 
along  thecoafts,  fome  fudden  gale  of  wind  (they  be¬ 
ing  elevated  upon  the  top  of  fome  vafte  wave) 
may  chance  to  'blow  them  violently  fo farre,  till 
they  encounter,  and  light  on  a  higher  billow,  which 
hath  made  Marriners  thinkethey  flie. 

What  have  you  to  fay  to  this,  that  as  there 
are  fiflies  extraordinary,  fo  I  have  heard  of  fowles 
without  either  feete  or  plumes  ? 

^nfrv.  Fowles  they  cannot  be,  becaufe  fowles  Apocfcs 7  Qt 

are  defined  to  be  living  creatures  feathered  and  two  H'*?110® 

footed  5  and  fince  thefeare  noc  fuch,  fowleshhey  can-  teCt°r  --- 
not  be :  And  yet  litlim  Scaligcr  txercitationcz  2  8  .feff* 
r.  &  24.  maketh  mention  of  them,  calling  them 

Apodes,  which  Greeke  word  is  as  much  as  without 

feete.j 

But, leaving  the  various  diverfities  of  fowles, 
as  the  Geefe  who  hatch  their  egges  under  their  paw, 

•or  foote,  and  the  like,  how  doe  thofe  claick  geefe  in  Gccfc‘ 
Scotland  breed,  whereof  Du  Bart  as  maketh  mention  • 
as  ofa  rare  work  of  nature  ? 

^nfw.  Their  generation  is  beyond  theordinary 
courfe  of  nature,  in  fo  much  that  ordinarily  one  crea¬ 
ture  begetteth  another  j  but  foitis,thatthisfowleis 
cngendredofcertaine  leaves  of  trees,  out  of  which  in 
a  manner  it  buddeth,  and  r ipeneth  j  No w,  thefe  trees 

-  D  3  growing 
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growing  upon  the  bankesof  lakes,  doe,  at  their  due 


time,caft  thefe  leaves, which  falling  into  the  lake, doe 
there  fo  putrifie,  that  of  them  is  engendred  a  Worme, 
which  by  fome  fecret  fomentation  &  agitation  of  the 
waters,  with  the  Suns  helpe,groweth  by  little  and  lit¬ 
tle  to  be  a  fowle  fomewhat  bigger  than  a  Mallard,  or 
wild  Duck;  and  in  thofe  waters  they  live  and  feed* 
and  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  thereabouts. 

Firft  then,  I  refolve  their  queftions  who  argument 
againft  the  poflibility  of  this  generation,  and  then  I 
fhall  cleare  you  of  that  doubt  you  have  propofed  2 
thus  it  ftandeth  then  with  thefe  Argumentators ;  when 
Lsfrijlotle  in  his  laft  chapter  of  his  third  booke  De  ge- 
neraticne  ammalium^ before  he  had  diflenffed  the  mate- 
riall  caufes  of  all  kind  of  perfedl  creatures.  In  the  end 
falleth  upon  the  materiall  caufe  of  infe&s,  and  fo  of 
Diverfe  ldndes  the  leffe  perfeft ;  one  kinde  of  them  he  maketh  to  be 

produced  of  a  Mari  Hi  clay  an  earthie  and  putrified 
ffimie  fubftancc,  whereof  wormes,  froggs,  fnailes  and 
the  like  are  produced ;  the  Sun  beames,  as  the  effici¬ 
ent  caufe,  working  upon  that  matter ;  The  other  fort 
is  more  perfect,  and  thefe  are  our  Bees,  wafpes,  flyes, 
midges  and  fo  forth,  which  are  engendred  of  fome 
putrified  fubftance,  as,  peradventure,  of  a  dead  horfe, 
oxe,  or  afTe;  out  of  which  by  the  operation  of  the 
environing  aire, and  theinternal  putrefaction  together 
they  are  brought  forth:  The  infers  of  the  Sea  are 
faid  to  have  the  like  generations,  whereof  riftotle 
De  hijloria  i^dnimalium,  lib,  1,  cap,  1,  Etinltbro  de 
rejpiratione ;  and  lately  the  learned  Scaligcr  Exercita- 
tiorte  191  feSi.z,  Notwithftandingthe  venerable  tefti- 
mony  and  authority  of  fuch  famous  Authors;  yet  our 

beleevers 
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Sea  Infers, 
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*  beleevers  of  miracles  doc  reafon  thus  both  againft 

the  generation  of  the  Claik  Geefej  and  of  the  In-  ■ 
teas  alfo. 


Every  thing  begotten  muft  be  ensendred  of  i  lit/*  *  ^  t 

unto  it  felfe,as  mcn,horfe,  Sheepe,  Neat,  &c.  engen-  S2£“«Sc 
c  ,  %r ,  , ?  a?d  thl,s  hy  thc  warrant  and  authoritie  Wrf  * 

Tctt2°t  e  dfC  Where' bUt  particularIy  cah  7 •  h£ 


&uefi'  Bw  fo  it  is  that  the  body  of  the  heavens,thc 
Sun  and  his  heatc,  arc  no  w&yes  ftmilia  or  alike  unto 
thefe  Infers  produced  and  procreated  from  the  fly. 
mie  and  putrified  matters  above  rehear  fed* 

And  therefore  that  cannot  be  the  way  of  their  Ge¬ 
neration.  Thus  they.  b  ' 

T o  this  anfwer  muft  be  made  Philofophi- 
cally,  in  diftmguifliing  the  word  alike  to  it  felfe  j  for 
things  may  befaid  alikeunto  other,  either  of  right, 
or  univoce  as  they  fay  in  the  Schooles  :That  way  in- 
deed  our  Infc&s  arc  not  a  like  to  the  putrified  earth  or 
bead  they  came  of,  but  Analogice  they  may  be  faid 
to  be  alike,  that  is,  in  fome  refped:,  in  fo  farre  as  they 
communicate  in  this,  that  they  are  produced  of  the 
earth,  and  by  the  warmenefle  of  the  Sum  which  are 
things  actually  cxifting.  " 

&$•  Now  to  cleere  the  queftion  concerning 
fowles  wanting  fecte  and  feathersjwhether  may  fuchs 
things  be,  or  not  ? 

Y ea,for  as  the  great  Creator  hath  ordained  in 
nature  betwixt  himfelfe  and  us  men  here,  Angels, yea 
good  and  bad  fpirits  j  betwixt  fenfitive  and  infenfitivc 
Creatures,  mid  creatures  which  wee  call  Zoophyta,1 
«.nd  Plantanimalia,  as  theFifhcs  Holuthum, 

D  4  "  rim? 
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rina,  Pul  mo  mannas ,  &c.  Even  fo  betwixt  fowlcs  and 

What  middle  fiflies’nature  produced  middle  or  meane  creatures,  by 
Creatures  are.  t^e  Greekes  called  appCi*,  or  beafts  of  two  lives;  part- 
^  :  ’  ly  living  by  waters,  partly  by  earth  5  And  of  this  fore 
thefe  fowles  mull  be, as  betwixt  land  beafts  and  fifties* 
are  frogs,  and  Crocodillsjandfome  others  the  like. 

.  „  l  ^  .  » 

I  .. 


l4 

n 


Seth  iQ. 


Offfhes ,  andtheir  generation  :  How  fowles  are  gene¬ 
rated  in  the  waters  *  If  gold  can  he  made potahk^and  of 
the  matter  of  precious ftones, 

JZ&eBion.  T>Vt  you  have  not  as  yet  fufficiendy  en« 

_  -Dough  fatisfied  my  minde  of  that  fcruple, 
wherewith  it  was  perplexed  :  for  I  wasfaying  that  if 
things  on  the  earth  were  propagated  by  their  likes, 
as  by  the  authority  of  Aristotle  I  did  inftance,  and  al- 
moft  unto  that  the  Lyrick  Poet  Horace  applaudeth 
while  he  faith,  although  not  to  this  purpofe  wholly, 
fortes  creantar  fortihuc,  and  againe,  2{ec  imhellem  fe- 
How  fifties  an  roces  progenerant  aquiU  c  dumb  am  $  then  h  ow  can  fi- 

h^shtseiftc-  ^es  be  ^ to  live, and  have  their  fubftance  of,and  by 
ing  their  flefl*  the  Sea?  Forif  theMaxime  both  ofPhilofophieand 
*»°**«e  medicine  hold  good,  thatweexiftand  have  our  bein« 
lemhcKo/"  ofthofe  things  wherof  we  are  nourilhedj  furely  fifties 
shey  are  gene-  exifting  of  a  more  grofle  and  more  material!  fub- 

fiance  than  water  is,  cannot  be  faid  to  live  by  the  Sea; 
much  lelfe  Fowles,  feeing  their  flelh  is  more  terreftri- 
all,and  for  that  caufe  they  build  and  bring  forth  their 
young  ones  upon  the  Land  y  whereas  ocherwayes  it 

fliould 
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fhould  feeme  that  they  live  and  have  their  eflcnce,and 
exiftence  from  the  Sea :  for  in  Genefis  we  reade,  that 
the  Great  Creator  commanded  the  waters  to  pro¬ 
duce  fwimming,  creeping,  and  flying  creatures  upon 
the  Earth  < 

Anfw.  With  AriBotle  whom  you  objeft  to  mee, 
you  rnuft  confider,  that  in  the  fire  and  ay  re  no  Crea¬ 
ture  is  framed :  For  foin  the  4th.  Booke  of  his  Mete¬ 
ors  he  holdeth :  from  them  two  indeed  he  admitteth 
vertue  and  power  to  bee  derived  to  thofe  which  are 
created  upon  the  Earth,  and  in  the  Waters  5  true  it  is, How  f°vvrSs 
that  Fewles  being  volatile  Creatures,  their  generati- 
on  lhould  have  fallen  by  lot  in  the  Ayre  -3  but  in  re- 
fpe&  that  none  can  be  well  procreated  there,the  next 
Element  became  their  bringer  forth ;  as  neerelt  in  na¬ 
ture  to  the  Ayre,  and  as  being  little  letfe  than  a  con- 
denfed  Ayre,  from  which  thefe  Foules  might  foone 
flye  up  :  fo  that  all  things  here  below  being  made 
up  of  a  dry ,  and  then  of  a  thickned  moilt  mat¬ 
ter,  which  are  the  Earth  and  Waters  j  nomarvell, 
that  properly  of  them  all  things  are  procreated:  how- 
beitthey  may  be  faid  to  have  their  temperament  and 
vertues  from  the  fuperior  two,  fire  and  ayre :  and 
where  it  may  beobje&edhowthe  matter  of  Fillies 
fhould  be  fo  firme  and  folid,  they  being  nourilhed  by 
the  thin,  waterilh,  and  flimy  fubftanceofthewatersj 
it  muftbe  confidered  that  the  Seas  and  waters  are  not 
fo  exempted  of  fome  mixture  of  earth  in  them,.but 
that  even  as  the  Earth  fome  way  participateth  of The  caufe  of 
them,  fo  they  impart  partly  to  it  their  mo&neffe  a-  SCT  1 

game  3  of  which  mixture  both  Fowles  and  Filhes  doe 
live.  .  '  ' . 

'  J&efi, 


4t 
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cannot  bee 
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Slucfl.  What  is  your  opinion  concerning  the  po- 
tableneife  of  Gold,  after  which,  our  Chymifts,  and 
Extractors  of  quintelfences,  Calcinators,  and  Pulve¬ 
rizers  of  Metals  make  fuch  fearch  and  labour jwhere- 
by  Gold  made  drinkable  (as  they  undertake)  our 
youth  neere  fpent  may  be  renewed  againe,  all  difeafes 
cured,  and  the  drinker  thereof  to  live  for  many  Ages? 
Although  Gold  of all  Metals  be  the  Kins  „ 
„_ade  potable-  as  the  Sun  amongft  the  Planets,  and  that  ttisthefof- 

teft  of  all,  and  moll  volatile,  fo  the  eafieft  to  bee  ex¬ 
tended  and  wrought  upon  jin  fo  much,that  one  Ounce 
of  it  is  able  to  cover  many  Ounces,  and  Pounds  of 
Silver :  yea,  although  of  all  Metals  it  abideth  the  tri- 
ail  of  the  fire  heft,  andlofeth  nothing  by  it,  as  AriB. 
in  the  3.  Booke  of  his  Meteors,  cap. 6.  obferveth  j  yet 
that  it  may  be  made  potable  I  doubt  much  of  it,  and 
am  a  Galenift  in  that  point,  and  that  for  thefe  two  no¬ 
table  reafons  which  lttlm  Scaliger  fetteth  dovvne  in 
his  2  7  2 .  Exercitation . 

Firft ,  becaufe  there  muft  bee  fome  refemblance 
betwixt  the  body  nourifhed  and  the  thing  that  nouri- 
fheth  j  which  no  more  holdeth  betwixt  our  bodies 
and  gold,  than  betwixt  a  living  and  a  dead  thing. 

Secondly,  becaufe  nothing  is  able  to  nourifli  us, 
which  the  heate  of  our  ftomack  is  not  able  to  digeft : 
But  fuch  is  Gold,  and  therefore,  &c.  Alwayes  of  the 
worth  and  vertue  of  Gold,  reade  Tlinius^  lib.i. 

caf0 1 . 

The  matter  of  Slueft  .Wow  what  is  the  matter  ofprecious-Stonesj 
precious  floncs  earth  it  cannot  be ;  for  it  is  heavie,  dull,  and  blackifh 

coloured ;  they  are  glitteringly  tranfparent  like  Stars: 
water  it  is  not,  for  even  Cryftalline  Ice  will  diflblvc, 

,  .  whereas 
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whereas  they  for  hardneffe  are  almoft  indiffoluble : 
yet  Cleopatra  is  faid  to  have  liquefied  a  Pearle  to  An¬ 
thonie. 

Anftv.  Theyareofmoft  purified  earth,  not  with¬ 
out  fome  mixture  ofmoiftnefle,  but  fuch  as  are  both 
mavelloufiy  by  the  force  of  the  Sun  fubtilized,  tem¬ 
pered,  and  conceded. 

Section  n, 

4 

of  the  Earth ,  its  circumference,  thtcknejf r,  and  difiance 
front  the  Sunne. 

VR  Cofmographers  generally,  but  more  parti- 
cularly  our  Geographers  have  beene  very  bold 
to  take  upon  them  the  liability  (as  I  am  informed )  to 
Ihew  how  many  graines  of  Wheateor  Barley  will 
encompafle  the  whole  Earth,  which  I  efteeme  a  thing ' 
impoflible  to  any  mortall  man  to  doe,  and  therefore 
frivolous  to  be  undertaken :  and  I  think  it  very  much, 
ifthey  can  demonfttate  how  many  Miles  it  is  in  com¬ 
pare,  leaving  to  trouble  their  wits  with  the  other: 
yet  hereupon  I  defire  to  be  refolved. 

Anfv.  The  Philofophicall  generall  knowledge  of  Tvv0  Philofo. 
things,  is  twofold,  either  knowing  things  which  fall  phicall  Wayes 
under  the  reach  of their  Science  in  their  effects,  there-  t.o  k"ow 
by  to  come  to  the  knowledg  of  the  caufejor  contrari- 1  lin°s‘ 
wife,  by  'the  caule  firft  to  know  the  effects  to  come. 
ButthcMathematicall  demonftrations,  whereof  Ge¬ 
ometry  is  a  part,  confift  not  in  thefe  fpeculations, 
but  in  reall  demonftrations;  and  that  in  fuch  fort, that 

their 
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their  pofitions  being  once  well  founded,  thereon  they 
may  build  what  they  pleafe;  whereas  on  the  other 
,  fade,  a  little  error  or  miftakingin  the  beginning,  be- 
commeth  great  and  irreparable  in  the  end :  and  fo  to 
make  way  to  your  anfwer  j  there  is  no  queftion,  but 
lfoncea  Geometnan give  up  the  infallible  number 
of  the  Miles  which  the  Earth  will  reach  toincom- 
pa.Ie,  but  loone  and  on  a  fudden  hee  may  iliew  how 
gtaincs  will  cncompaffe  it  $  foritisuniverfally 
held  that  the  Earth  is  in  circuit  one  and  twenty  thou- 
fonds  and  fo  manyodde  hundred  Miles ;  a  Mile  con- 
fiftcth  of  a  thoufand  paces,  a  pace  of  five  feet,  a  foot 
of  foure  palmes,  a  palme  offoure  fingers  breadth,  a 
fingers  beadth  of  foure  Barley  cornes;  and  fo  from 
iIk  fir  ft  to  the  laft,  the  number  of  the  Miles  holding 
l  ure, the  fupputation  of  the graines  number  will  cleere 
it  lelfe  by  Multiplication. 

^guefl.By  that  meanes  I  fee  you  feeme  to  make  no 
Ciimculty  of  that  whereof  I  fo  much  doubted  i 
Anfrv.  No  indeed  5  and  in  this  point  I  perceive 
how  farre  learned  men  are  to  be  refpe&ed  above  [<*. 
norants ;  yea  as  much  as  Pearles,  Diamonds,  or  pre¬ 
cious  Stones  are  to  be  preferred  to  grofle  Minerals. 

Seeing  all  depende  upon  the  knowledge  of 
the  Earths  compaffe,  then  how  many  Miles  hold  you 
it  to  be  in  roundneffe  i 

Whit  Wtetft  Anfrv.  Thedifcoveryofournewfound-Iands,and 

not  a^V^'ve  con^ent  affurance  which  our  moderne  Naviga- 
up  the  uipputa-  tors  and  Mappers  have  of  this  Terra  australis  incogni- 
non  of  the  ta,  maketh  that  punctually  not  to  be  pointed  out  :  but 

SiedlCUm' what  may  fatisfie  in  that, or  in  knowing  how  thick  the 

maffe  of  the  Earth  is,  in  how  many  dayes  a  man 

might 
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^might  compafle  it  about,if  by  land  it  were  all  travel- 
lable :  or  conjofturally  to  fhaddow  how  great  i$  the 
■  diftance  betwixr  the  Earth  and  the  Firmament,  I  re¬ 
fer  re  you  to  the  Title  of  Curiofity  following  5  for  as 
I  findc  a  difcrepanceamongft  our  mod  learned  Wri¬ 
ters,  in  divers  moft  important  heads  of  their  prof  ef- 
fionj  So  in  this  point  alfo  I  finde  them  variable  and 
difaftentingjfor  Elias  Vineti  commenting  on  Sacrobosk  _ 

upon  that  T ext,  giveth  forth  the  Earths  compafle  to  cerningX"" 
extend  to  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  ft  a-  worlds  Com* 
dia>  whereof  every  eight  maketh  up  our  Mile ;  which  paffe‘ 
fhall  farre  exceed  the  moft  received  opinion  of  our 
experteft  Mathematicians  $  who  by  their  moderne 
Computations  make  the  reckoning  of  its  circumfe¬ 
rence  but  to  amount  to  one  and  twenty  thoufand 
miles  and  fix  hundred^  that  anfwerably  to  the  three 
hundred  and  fixty  degrees  wherewith  they  have  divi¬ 
ded  the  great  heavenly  Circle,  and  proportionably 
-  thereunto  the  Earth.  ?:  -  ’ 

Yet  pondering  aright  the  difcrepance  and  oddes 
which  doth  arife  betwixt  our  learned  Authors,  con¬ 
cerning  the  compafle  of  the  Earths  Globe,  wee  fhall 
perceive  it  to  proceed  from  the  great  diverfity  of 
Miles  in  divers  Nations,  every  man  underftanding 
them  to.  be  the  Miles  of  that  Nation  wherein  hee  li- 
veth:  but  f peaking  to  our  Natives  of  Sritmne^  it  is 
found  by  daily  experience  of  Mathematicians,  that  if 
a  man  goe  60.  of  our  Britifh  Miles  further  to  the 
North,  then  (I  fay)vifibly  he  fhall  perceive  the  Pole 
to  rife  a  degree  higher, and  the  Equino&iall  to  fall  a 
degree  lower  5  whereby  it  is  mahifeft,  that  to  one  de« 
gree  ofthe  great  Circleof  heaven  (fuch  as  is  the  Me- 
•  ridian) 


\ 


The  earths  cir 
cumfcrence  or 
compaHe. 
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Meridian)  there  anfwcreth  on  earth  $o.  of  our  m  vies- 
Now  there  being  <in  every  fuch  great  circle  260.  de¬ 
grees  or  equall  parts,5 multiplying  360.  by  60  5  wee 
finde  that  they  produce  21600.  mylesBritilh  :  for 
a  line  imagined  to  paflfe  by  the  South  and  North 
Poles,  and  fo  encompafle  the  earth,  would  eafilv  an- 

peare  to  amount  to  the  fame  computation.  J 

Tfee  thiefcneffe  t^ie  diametricall  thicknelle  of  the  earth*  the 

•of  the  earth,  proportions  of  a  circles  circumference  to  its  diameter 

(or  lyne  crofting  from  one  fide  to  the  other  thorough 
the  centre)  being  fomewhat  more  than  the  triple,fuch 
as  is  the  proportion  of  22  to  7.  called  by  Arithmetici¬ 
ans  triple  Sefquifeptima,  triplewithafeaventh  part 
more  5  and  feeing  the  circumference  of  the  great  cir¬ 
cle  of  the  earth  is  a  little  leffe  than  22000  myles  •  it 
followeth,  that  the  thicknefTe  or  diameter  of  it  from 
face  to  face,  is  a  little  more  than  70  ®  o .  And  conse¬ 
quently  the  halfe  diameter,  viz.  from  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  to  the  centre  neer  about  3600  miles;  Now 
then  fuppofe  a  man  to  travel!  under  the  equinoitiall 
or  middle  lyne  of  the  earth  betwixt  the  two  poles 
making  every  day  1 5.  of  our  Britilh  myles  1  It  is 
manifeft  that  fuch  a  Traveller  fhould  compaflethe 
whole  circumference  of  the  earth  in  three  yeares  347 
dayes,  fome  20.  dayes  leflTe  than  4  yeares  :  As  for 
the  diftance  of  the  earth  from  the  firmament,  I  dare 
DIftance  ®f  not  give  you  it  for  current  .*  yet  in  the  Schooles  thus 
fahemnffrom  they  &adow  k*that  the  aires  diametrical  thickndfe  is 
- ten  times  above  that  of  the  waters  j  the  waters  dia¬ 
meter  ten  times  above  that  of  the  earth :  By  the  Aire 
I  isnderftand  here  all  that  vaft  interftice  betwixt  us  and 
the  Moonei  whichifit  be  tme,couQteth  it  felfe ;  but 

becaufe 
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becaufe  the  diftance  betwixt  the  centre  of  the  earth  - 
and  the  centre  of  the  Sun  is  moreparticularly  fpecifi- 
ed  by  our  Aftronomersj  therefore  to  give  you  fur¬ 
ther  content,  thus  much  of  it  you  fhall  underftand  5 
that  if  you  will  remarke  diligently,  and  compare  to¬ 
gether  the  obfervations  of  Ptolomeus ,  ^silbategnms> 
and  -dllacen,  you  fhall  finde,  that  the  aforefaid  dif- 
ftance  betwixt  the  centre  of  the  earthand  that  of  the 
Sun  containeth  the  earths  Semidiameter  mo.  times : 

Now  as  I  have  faid  before,  the  earths  Semidiameter 
being  fomewhat  leffe  then  3  5  00.  we  fhall  take  it  in  a 
number,to  wit  3400.  Which  if  you  multiply  by  the 
aforefaid  1 1 10.  the  produft  will  fliew  you  the  whole 
diftance  betwixt  thecentreof  the  earth  and  the  centre  The  moft 
of  the  Sun  to  be  3774000.  Three  millions,  feaven  Provcd °Pinio° 
hundred  feaventie  fourethoufandmyles  :  likewi'fe  if  dfft^eC  from 
from  this  numberyou  fubftradt  3400.  mylesforthe  the  Sun.- 
earths  Semidiameter  from  the  centre  to  the  fuperfice, 
and  18700  myles,  which  is  the  Suns  halfe  diameter 
according  to  the  do&rineof  the  afore-named  Aftro- 
nomers,  there  remaineth  3751900.  myles,  as  the  di¬ 
ftance  betwixt  the  uppermoft  fuperfice  of  the  earth 
which  we  tread  upon,  and  the  neereft  fuperfice  of  the 
Sunne,  which  being  the  chiefe  and  middle  of  the  pla¬ 
nets  may  conje&urally  fhaddow  forth  the  diftance  of* 
the  earth  from  the  heavens. 
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As  of  Comets,  falling  Starrs,  and 
other  fiery  imprefsions,  &c. 

Of  Wmde,  Qouds,  Thunder,  Haile ,  Snow  l 

RAtnCy  D caw ,  Earth,  quakes ,  with  t licit  true  Nn~ 
turall  Caufes  and  eflfedis,  &c. 

Of  Rivers ,  and  F suntaines,  their  Springs,  and 
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Poly  ant  he  a.  $ 0*t*4 

SVbtlleSj  varias,  jucundas  res,  fimul  uno 
Congeftas  Libro,  perlege  le&or,  habes.' 

Hie  Ccelura,  hie  fuperos  Manes,ac  Tartara  cernes 
Totus  &  ingentes  quas  capit  Orbis  opes, 

Eximlura  miraris  opus,  longe  tamen  infra 
Authoris  vaftum  fubfidet  ingenium. 

Da,  Epifc.  Edinburgenfis 
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Ad  LE  CTO  REM. 
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O/ v arils gattdes ,  miranda,  recondite  qu&risz, 

Si  peregrina  cupisjfplendidajrarafona^ 

Si  leges,  artes,  &  qua  Caeleftia  fpeliant-. 

Si  manes ,  mores,  Phyfiea,  mentis  opes ; 

Woe  opus  eximium,  exmnttis  prafiantia  pandet  ': 

Perlege ,  vix  aliud  talia,  tanta  dabit. 

Liver funma  petens  carpat-3  fed  carpitur  ip[e 
Irradianu  Ubri  lumine,  ne  invideat. 

Io.  Epifco  .Cathanefim* 


4>«M«+  }fr)t~  At  (lUaf+fti**  4  TCT'Uf^ 

In prachu  Davidis  Pcrfoni 
'  gymnafmau* 

\  t  :  '  y  '■' N  •  r  ;  /  '  '•  ••.  •  •  , -  ;.  "  ‘ 

FInibus  hie  ar<5Hs  ingeas  conftringitur  orbis* 

Ec  ftupet  human#  Iuppiter  artis  opus. 

Hunc  olim  fragiliconclufit  Grseria  vitro, 

:  ■  Nunc  brevis  immenfo  cum  love  charta  capit* 
''VitrdnsdtMerijr,  durabit  chartcus  orbis, 

Ingenij  donee  cultor  &  artis  erit. 

A.  lonttonus^MeMcut  Regius* 


In  Davidis  P  erf  mi  Lochlandij  opera  irowxMito  feu 
de  multifaria  rerum  varietate. 

’  ■*  '  I  ,  V 

Vam  varia  rerum  facies,  quant  gr amine  camps 
D'piffi  vartOy  varij  quam  fleribus  horti , 
fltfarn  varium  Beilis  Caslunt ,  quant pifeibus  aquor, 

Et  pi  Bur  at  is  velucrumfunt  agmina  pennis  : 

Tam  varia  &  Ubri  funt  argument  a  perennis, 

J%u*  Perfi me  tibifamampeperere perennem, 

Io.  Adamfonus  Academia  Edinburgenfis 

Retfor  Primaries. 

'  .  ’  '  *  l  '  '  ~  ■  y 

of  Perfons  Varieties. 

■"’pHe  Lawyer  here  may  iearnc  Divinity, 

The  Divine,  Lawes,  or  faire  Aftrology ; 

The  Dammaret  refpe&ively  to  fight, 

The  Duellift  to  court  a  Miftreflfe  right; 

Such 


Such  who  their  name  fake  from  the  Rofie-  Croffc 
May  here  by  Time,  learne  to  repaire  their  Iofie  : 
All  learne  may  fomewhat,  if  they  be  not  fooles 
Arts  quicklier  here  are  leifon’cfthan  in  Schooles, 

DifticLof  the  fame. 

,  ©  -  ^  * 

This  Booke  a  World  isj  here  if  errours  be, 

*  The  like  (nay  worfe)  in  the  great  world  we  fee. 

William  Drummond, 

:  €>£  Hat  bom- den, 

%  r  .  t-s,  i  '  , 

In  D  a  v  i  dis  P  e  is  on  i  Lochlandij 

TOhVICOj-ldtr. 

Ad  Iuventutem  Nobilem 

rretpcUvSTfKW. 

V os  plebi  exemit  fplendor  virtutis  avito, 
ditant  veter i  prodia  ttruttamanu  • 

Diana  queis  cur afequi, queis  Cajlra  diones  ; 

Jfuafquc  voluptates  lufus  warns  habet, 

Difcite,  Perfonus,  quantum  major  a fecutust 
F  rima  dedit  Cajlris  tempora  Phoebe  tuis. 

JEmulus  other  eos  imitari  deinde  labor es , 

Deferuit  cbarumpatria  quicquid  habet. 
ffuique  iftm,  Rhodanumq ;  citum,  Rhenumq^Padumque , 
Qua  Lirim ,  &  Tiber im^D  or doniumque  bibunt , 

Tam  varios  hominum  mores  f :  rut  at  us  &  urbes , 

Sedulo  Palladios  accumulavit  opes  : 

Has  quoque  nunc  ultfb  promt  t,  queis  peffiora  vobis 
Sit  fas  eximijs  excolu'tff e  bonis  ; 

Quoque fibi  multo  confab  ant  ante  lab  ore , 

Dat  sushis  tenui  mole  paranda  libri. 
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'Kabila  quitquidbabet)t,quitquid  verfatilis  /ether 
Eximium,  aut  vajle  terra >  vel  unda  Jim , 

D  add  a  naturafecreta,  A  rtifquefiupenda , 
j£aas  fophia ,  aut  partes  clara  mat  hefts  babet 3' 

'..A  ccipite ,  gratapenfetis  rnente  labor  es")  - 

Difcite  &  hint.  Stadium  Nobile  velle f  iqui, 

Tho.  Crafordius 
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Generofo  dr  ommgena  cum  tngenij  turn  morum  NobilitatS 

illttflri  Davidi  Pcrlono  a  Lock  lands. 

*  ■  ,  ■  — 

St  rams  poteratvates  port  fomnia  laud 
Guftata?,  laud  demeruifle  decus. 

M amnios  poftquam  manes  pater  Ennius  hau% 
Romani  eloquij  coeperateffe  pater.  j 

Pro  monftro  exemplum  eft;  quando  dij  cun<fta  labove 
Vendunt,  &  duris  gratia  rebus  ineft;. 

T  u  varios  hominum  mores,  urbelque  fecutus, 

E  vario  florum  germinemella  refers. 

Prifcaque  componens  his  tempora,  cun&a  perennasj 
Cafcaque  temporibus  das  rediviva  novis. 

Aft  ne  aliis  tanti  conftenr,  compendia  prreftas ; 

Et  macrocofinum  terra  Britama  legit, 

Ro.  Fair  lam. 
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In  D  AVIDIS  PERSONI 

nOkVpa$\)JUAL  7&. 

Vnc  iihi,  nunc  quantum  deb  chit  doBior  orb  is ^ 

Cut  tuns  units  erit  Bibliotheca  liber? 

Gualr,  Ballciidinus. 
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THE  MOST  REVE 

REND  Father  I3SI  GOD 

PATRICK, 

By  the  providence  of  God  Archht 

Chop  of  (jlafgorp ,  Primate  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  one  of  his  Majefties  moll  Ho¬ 
nourable  Privy  Councell,  and  Exchequer 
in  that  Kingdome,  &c, 

,  _  (V), 

My  Lord* 


whom  can  thofe  two  Pillars  I  a  c  him 
and  Boas  e  relied  before  Salomons  Tem¬ 
ple,  bee  more  properly  apply  ed  then  to  your 
Crate ,  who  both  in  Church  and  common¬ 
wealth  have  fhowne  jour  felfe  to  bee  the  li¬ 
vely  Hieroglyphick  figured  by  them,  as  your  Memorable 
deeds  in  both  can  beare  record  to  Vo  ferity  ?  for  with  what 
vigor  did  your  piety  and  zeale  extend  it  felfe  in  fuppref- 

C  *)  fi»g 


/  . 

fingviet  and  fuperfiition  in  the  Churches  coner  edited  to 
jour  care,  and  in  eftablijhing  vertue  and  learning  both 
there  and  elf ew  here,  may  appear e  in  the  peoples  harmoni¬ 
ous  Concord  in  Religion  to  Gods  glory,  youreternall praife 
and  their  eternall  comfort',  nd  as  your  Piety ,  f j  have 
your  lufiice,  and  travells  beene  extraordinary  in  fettling 
of  the  Church  rents  universally  through  the  land,  re- 
pojfefing  every  man  of  his  ervne  tithes  upon  mofi  compe* 
tent  conft  derat  ions  j  aH  which  with  your  great  gravity  Mu¬ 
nificence  and  other  endowments fit  for  the  accomplijhment 
of fo  venerable  a  Prelate,  have  heaped  upon  you  both  Gods 
blefiings,  our  RoyallSoveraignes  favour ,  andthe peoples 
love,  and  reverence'.  But  leafi  others  fhoulddeemethat 
*  adulation  which  the  mouth  of  verity  would  even  extort 
from  your  enemies,  without  further  commendations  of 
your  Per  fan,  l  humbly  recommendtbis  books  to  your  Gra¬ 
ces  Patronage ,  acknowledging  the  firong  tyes  l  havet$ 
continue 


Y our  Graces  moft  obfequious  fervantf 
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Define  Meteors  to  bee  things,  above  our  Definition  0r 
iigoi  y  in  ific  ayre,  <is  the  Etymology  of  Meteors  :  theiu 
the  word  importeth,  I  divide  them  into  ™atterAb-  ' 
dry  and  moiit,  according  to  the  diverfity  £gk  offer-' 
ot  the  matter  whereof  they  are  framed,  mdu?n-. 
which  are  dry  and  moift  vapours  and  exhalations  ex- 
tra&ed  from  the  earth  and  waters;  and  from  thence 

elevated  to  the  regions  of  the  ay  re,  where  they  are  fa- 
ihioned  $  and  that  diverfely,  according  cither  to  the 
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Meteors? 


Lib.?* 


degree  of  the  Region  they  are  framed  in,  or  the  mat¬ 
ter  whereof  they  are  falhioned. 

The  Philofophers  and  meere  naturalifts  have  not 
alike  confideration  of  them ;  for  Philofophers  have 
regard  to  them  both  as  they  have  their  dependancc 
from  above, fpecifying  time,  place,  and  all  other  their 
circumftances :  whereas  the  meere  naturalifts  doe  par¬ 
ticularize  none  of  them, but  generally  fbew  how  they 
flow  from  the  earth :  the  knowledge  of  ftars,  and  of 
the  regions  of  the  ay  re,  better  fitting  the  Philofopher ' 
then  the  other. 

^n' confide^  f°r  f° lt  *sj  that, the  vapors, and  exhalations  which 
Si  byCphiiofo-  the  Sun  extra <fteth  out  of  the  Seas  and  earth, fending 
phers  and  na-  them  up  to  the  regions  of  the  ay  re,  are  the  true  and 
turalifts,  originall  materiall  caufe  of  thefe  Meteors. 

Not  of  all  uniformely,  but  feverally  of  each  one, 
according  to  the  height,  whereto  they  are  elevated 
from  the  faid  waters  and  earth  j  and  the  nature  of  the 
A  eompsrifon  Vapour  elevated  :  which  I  may  not  unfitly  com- 
©f  thefe  Vapor*  pare  to  t  jj£  naturall  body  of  roan,  whofe  ftomaeke  is 

©f  man3iechi°fly  the  centre  of  his  fabrick,  which  fendeth  up  to  the 
ao  the  vemnde  head,  the  moyftor  flatulent  humors,  wherewith  for 
and  head,  t|ie  time  it  is  atfe&ed  j  and  receiveth  backe  againe  ei¬ 
ther  heated  and  confuming.  diftillations,  or  refrigera¬ 
ted  and  quenching  humors,  wherewith  to  attempe- 
rateand  refrelh  the  inceflant  motion  and  heat  of  the 

other  noble  parts  by  a  circular  motion. 

.  £ueft.  I  know  the  curiofity  of  more  fubtile  fpirits 
ibe  any  exhah-  will  movethe  queftion,  whether  the  Sun  draweeh  ex- 
Rions  from  the  halations  from  the  lowcft  or  firft  region  of  theayre  j 
©hhtanS°a  feeing  it  is  humid  and  hot,  fometime  hotter,  fome- 

1  time  colder,  according  as  the,  reverberation  of  the 
,  -  .  Sunnes 
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Lib.  2;  Of  M  £  t  e  0  r  ij  j| 

Sunncs  heat  from  the  earth  affe&eth  it:  although  I 
grant,  that  theayre,  of  its  owne  nature,  is  hot;  yet 
that  hindereth  not,  but  accidentally,  it  may  be  heated 
alfo,  yea  fometimes  made  hotter  then  of  its  nature  it 
is.  To  this  quedion  I  anfwer. 

^afw.  That  the  fubtilty  and  rarefaction  of  the 
ayrs  humidity  hindereth  the  Sunne  from  exhaling 
of  itj  for  although  fome  parts  of  themoidayrebe 
grofler  than  others,  yet  the  fame  groffer  parts  are 
more  fubtile  then  any  vapor, which  the  Sun  extra Cieth 
from  the  earth  or  waters :  for  not  all  fubtile  humidity 
is  evaporable,  but  that  of  water  only,  as  that  which 
may  moreeafily  be  apprehended  by  heat. 

As  then,  the  lowed  and  firfi:  region  of  the  ayre  a-  The  lovwft 
bout  us, wherin  we  breath  here, is  hot  and  moid,  both  g <oaofciw«re 
by  nature  and  accidents  as  I  was  faying,  by  the  re*  moift.bothby 
verberation  of  the  funne*  beam  e$, upon  lolid  and  com-  «>«<«*  and  «« 
budible  bodyes,  and  heated  by  the  exhalation  of cid  — 
fumes  from  places  or  things  that  areapt  to  be  kindled, 
even  fo,  the  uppermod  region  is  hot  and  dry,  both  by 
nature,  and  accident  j  and  almoft  more,  or  rather 
by  accident  then  by  nature,  propter  vicinum  ignis  j  al¬ 
beit  the  fupreme  region  mud  be  hotter  then  the  low-  Tfce  upper-; 
er,  both  in  refpeCt  of  the  propinquity  of  it,  to  the  ele- 
ment  of  fire,  (even  as  the  lowed  region  by  the  neigh- 
bour-hood  of  itto  the  earth  oltentimes  iscolder  than 
hot)  as  alfo  in  refpeCt  of  the nearenefle  of  itto  the 
heavens,  which  as  with  the  light  of  them,  they 
warme  the  lower  things  j  So,  by  the  rapidity  and  ve¬ 
locity  of  their  circular  courfe,  they  heate  this  fird  re¬ 
gion  alfo. 

Now  as  thefe  two  regions  are  of  themfelves  hot, and 
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The  middle  moift,  and  hot  and  dry  •  fo  the  middle' Reeion  W 

coE  leaftre-  °nly  c<j|d,b“t  drierwhere  it  is  contiguous  with  the  up- 
(peaively.  permolt,and  more  moift  where  it  isnigher  the  loweft 

This  great  coldneCTe  of  it,  enforced  together,  by  an 
Antipertjtafts  (as  we  fay)  or  oppoiite  contrarieties  of 
heate  above,  and  cold  below. 

.  The  Ayre  then  being  divided  into  thefe  three  Re-' 
gtons,  wherewith  the  uppermoft,  as  comprehended 
within  the  concavity  of  the  fiery  Element,  is  ever  hot 
and  dry,  the  loweft  hot  and  moift,  but  of  a  weake  and 
debill  heat,  which  by  a  breathing  cold  may  be  chan¬ 
ged;  the  middle  Region  is  alwayes  coldi 


H  A  P  •  2  # 


Where  M eteors  are  comp  fed.  of  Clouds ,  where  they,  are 
fajhioned,  together  with  the  folution  offome  aueflions 
concerning  the  middle  Region. 

5the  A$rf  the  Td°  W  remaines  to  know  in  which  of  thefe 
Mctcorsarc  I  Regions  any  or  thefe  Meteors  are  frameeband 
compoftd,  *  firfi,  whether  or  not  Clouds  be  generated  in 

the  middle  Region  of  the  Ayre  ?  It  ismoftlikely,that 
not  there,  but  in  the  lower  •  becaufe  in  it  diverfe 

other  Meteors  alike  in  matter  and  forme  are  framed. 

To  which,  not  fo  much  cold  is  requifit,  as  to  the 
other  two;yet  the  nature  of  Clouds  being  confidered, 

we  (hall  finde  them  to  be  generated  in  the  middle  Re¬ 
gion  onely.  * 

For,  feeing  Clouds  are  nothing  clfe  but  vapours 
mounted,  and  thickned  by  condenfcd  cold ;  then  fure 


Xib,  tl  Of  Meteor'S  ^ 

thcyr  cannot , bee  framed  in  the  uppermofl  Region  of  wh«tWs 
the  Ayre,  becaufeinit  the  Sunnes  rayes  are  dire&ed  ar{?- 
lacking  reflex,  befide  the  circular  and  Spherick  moti¬ 
on  it  hath,  by  vertue  of  the  proximity  of  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  fire,  which  warmeth  it  againe this  thickning  or 
condenfing  cold  cannot  be  in  the  lower  region, by  rea- 
fon  oftheheateofit  through  the  reverberation  of  the 
Suns  rayes,  beating  upon  the  folid  bodies  of  the  earth, 
and  waters :  fo  there  refteth  the  middle  Region,in  wch 
the  reflex  failcth,&  the  vertue  from  above  too  of  the 
direct  Sunnes  rayesj  fo  that  naturally  it  being  cold, in 
it  only  thefe  vapours  mufl  be  condenfed  to  a  cloud.  £?oud,s are 
And  whereas  I  was  faying  before  that  itfhould  aSSl.^ 
leeme  that  the  Clouds  are  begotten  in  the  lowed:  Re¬ 
gion;  in  refpedt  that  in  it,  W aters,  as  Dew  and  Found 
tames,  at  leaft  their  matter  and  forme  are  brought 
forth,  that  alwayes cannot  hold ;  becaufe  that  Foun* 
taines,and  Rivers,  are  rather  bred  in  the  concavities, 

.  and  hollow  places  of  the  earth,  than  of  it,  or  rather 
flow  and  havetheir  fourcefrom  the  Seas. 

Neither  muftmy  words  be  miftaken,  when  Ifa« 
that  the  middle  Region  is  naturally  cold,  feeing  be¬ 
fore  I  have  fet  downe  the  Ayre,  naturally  to  be  hot 
and  moift  j  for  when  I  fay  that  it  is  cold,  it  mull  bee 
underfiood,  but  re/pedively,  in  regard  of  the  other 
2wo,  as  wanting  the  refledlive  heate  of  the  lower  Re¬ 
gion,  and  the  circulative  heat  by  the  ieriean  or  fiery 
warmendfe  of  the  other. 

Now  if  it  be  pbjeded  that  feeing  the  middle  Re- Concerning 
gion  of  the  Ayre  is  cold,  and  all  cold  things  are  hea- thc  mUdiercJ 
vie,  and  fo  confequently  tend  downeward  •  what  can  S10n* 
be  the  reafon  that  this  middle  Region  falleth  not 

E  3  ~  thorow 
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Seluiion.  thorow  the  loweft  to  its  own  centre  of  weigh  t, which 

is  the  earth  1  It  availeth  not  j  for  firft,  not  all  frigidi¬ 
ty  draweth  or  tendeth  alwayes  from-its  circumfe¬ 
rences,  to  the  centre,  but  that  only  which  is  ablblute- 
ly  and  limply  cold ;  as  that  of  the  Earth  and  Waters, 
and  not  that  of  the  Ay  re,  which  (as  I  fay  before)  is 
but  refpe&ively  cold ;  yea, albeit  that  the  middle  Re¬ 
gion  divide  not  the  loweft  in  whole,  yet  in  parts  it 
doth  j  as  in  raine,  when  itfalleth  from  the  middle  one 
upon  the diflblution  ofa  cloud. 

Finally  it  may  be  faid  here,  that  clouds  not  onely 
may  bee  feene  beneath  us  to  inviron  the  tops  of  our 
lower  Mountaines ;  for  I  my  felfe  crofting  the  lower 
Alpes,  at  Genoa,  have  feene  them  below  me  along  the 
fides  of  the  Mountaines ;  they  likewife  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  to  glide  over  the  Plaines,  and  fwimming  over 
our  Lakes  and  Rivers :  yet  that  ferveth  not  to  prove,1 
fKmrs1 wfwch**  t^iat  £hey  are  generated  in  the  loweft  Region ;  but  ra- 
we  fee  like  ther  argueth  the  afcending  of  thefe  vapours,  and  the 
elouds  skim-  gathering  of  them  together  $  of  which  the  clouds 

^ebutafcen!*  niuft  bee  coagulated  and  no  otherwife,  as  that  they 
ding  to  frame  are  abfolutely  there  framed.  But  this  by  the  way. 

the  doaaL  rv  '  . '  - 
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of  failing  Starves,  Flukes  fa  the  Ayre,  and  other finch 
fiery  Meteors.  J 

THere  be  foure  Elements  as  all  know  j  the  Fire  hot 
and  dry,  the  Ayre  hot  and  moift,  the  Earth  dry 
and  cold,  the  Waters  cold  and  moift.  Now  as  of  the 
moifture  of  the  Waters,  whether  in  their  owne  Ele¬ 
ment,  or  on  the  Earths  iuperfice,  are  compofed  ail 
watery  vapours,  as  clouds,  raine,  dew,  haile,  fnow, 
and  hoare-frofts,  &c.  Even  fo,  from  the  dry  parts  of 
the  Earth,  calefied,  or  made  hot  by  the  Sun-beames 
doe  proceed  fumy  exhalations,  whereofthe  fiery  and 
burning  Meteors  are  generated. 

But  fo  it  is,  that  of  thefe  vaporous  exhalations,  ^  muter 
whereof  all  the  ignite  and  fiery  Meteors  or  impreffi-  e 
ons  are  compofed,  all  are  not  framed  alike  j  for  ac-  from  whence 
cording  to  the  diverfity  of  the  difpofitions  of  their  the?Pr?«cA: 
matter  they  are  either  round  or  long,  or  more  long 
than  round,  or  more  round  than  long .  forif  by  the  ' 
efficient  and  materiall  caufes,  which  are  the  Sunne- 
beames  exhaling  thefe  fumous  evaporations  from  the 
dueft  part  of  the  Earth,  thefe  fpumeous  exhalations 

?rj  !Ur-h,aS  arf  combuftiWe  and  capable  to  bee  kind- 
led  (ifit  be  of  a  like  length  and  breadth :)  then  in  that 
caie,  it  mall  be  feene  to  burne  in  the  uppermoft  Red¬ 
on  of  the  Ayre  like  a  blazing  fire  of  ftraw :  if  it  bee 
onger  than  broad,  then  is  it  taken  for  thofe  long  fal~ 

nn£  ^zrs,  which  by  the  Meteorologians  are  called 
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D&U.  If  otherwayes  broader  than  long, then  are  they 
called  fiery  inflammations,  which  feeme  to  reele  in 
the  Ayre,  as  it  were,  and  to  fhoot  hither  and  thl- 
ther.  And  becaufe  fometimes  theie  exhalations  (al¬ 
though  dry)  have  fome  coldneffein  them ;  therefore 
the  ejaculation  of  that  cold  matter,  maketh  the  Me¬ 
teor  to  feeme  by  that  extrufion  to  fall  •  as  being  in  la¬ 
bour  to  expell  it  ;  whence  more  properly  are  our  fal¬ 
ling  Stars,  which  Stars  at  fome  times  feeme  to  fall  a- 
fide,  at  other  times  ftrait  downe,  or  upward,  accor¬ 
ding  as  their  matter  is  for  the  time  either  difpofed  or 
placed. 

And  if  it  be  obje&ed  how  contrary  to  their  nature 
can  they  defeend.  or  fall  downe,  their  matter  being 
light  and  not  ponderous? I  told  before, that  that  corn- 
met  h  by  expulfion,  and  by  way  of  proje&ion  ;  for 
confirmation  whereof,  may  be  added  the  experience 
we  have  of  Thunder,  whofe  bolts  and  claps  light  at 
timej,even  at  our  feet ;  otherwhiles  what  in  our  hou- 
fes,  beating  downe  Pinacles  and  Steeples,  the  tops  of 
Turrets  and  the  like ,.  although  it  be  both  light  and 
dry;  and  the  reafon  is,  That  Thunder  being  genera¬ 
ted  in  the  middle  Region  of  the  Ayre,  not  by  exufti- 
onofany  kindled  hot  matter,  but  rather  by  a  fepara- 
tion  of  an  expelling  cold;  meane  while  this  cold 
thickning  and  coagulating  it  ieJfe  together  with  vio¬ 
lence,  in  a  manner  detrudeth  the  hot  matter,  which 
with  it  was  thither  drawn  up,  and  maketh  fuch  a  noife 
and  terrible  din,  the  time  of  that  expulfion,  that  not 
only  the  Ayre  feemeth  to  bee  rent  afunder,  but  the 
very  Earth  alio  appeareth  to  tremble  at  its  vio¬ 
lence, 

.  “  lull. 
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Iuftfo,  as  the  matter  of  the  falling  Stars  is  placed* 
they  fall  either  ftraight  down,sfide,or  upward, as  be¬ 
fore  I  noted.  Even  lois  it  with  the  Thunder. 

Now,  as  thofe  vapors,  rhickned  in  the  ay  re,  doe 
produce  the  afore- faid  effedsj  fo  iliall  it  not  bee 
thought  am  the,  to  fay, that  the  lame  ayre,  being  thick- 
ned,  with  their  vapors,  but  not  condenfedinacloud, 
by  fufeeption  of  light, but  chiefly  from  the  Suns  rayes 
oppofite  to  it  either  by  night  or  day,  but  chiefly  by  TIlc  matter  & 
night,  become  fiery  coloured,  and  looke  as  burning  5  |v°.™h  ™ 3? 
the  lame  vapors  furring  to,  and  fro,  and  being  fome*  pretty  Dancers 
way  thickned,  by  refradion  of  light,  doe  aflfume  un¬ 
to  themfelves  variable,  and  diverfe  colours  •  and 
thole  fires  in  effed  are  the  fame  which  vulgarly  arc 
called  pretty  dancers  :  and  by  reafon  that  the  materi¬ 
al!  caufe  of  fuch  knprelfions  is  fvvift,  and  foone  vani-  * 

Iheth,  therefore  they  abide -and.  remaine  thefhorter 
time ;  for  fuch  phantafmes  not  being  come  to  the  full 
perfedion  of  other  Meteors,  (as  feldomc! they  arc 
feene  to  doe)  fo  their  abode,  and  being  is  but  Ihorr, 
and  inconftant,  they  being  compofed  but  of  hot,  and 
dry  exhalations,  from  chalky,  rocky,  fandy  and  ful- 
phureous  parts  of  the  earth,  there  being.a  mixture  of 
moyfture  with  them.  ;  ;  . 

And  to  the  effed,that  this  may  be  fomewhat  better  Fewer  forts  of 
cleared,  we  muft  confider :  That  foure  forts  of  va-  ftomd^cTnh 
pors  are  exhaled,  or  drawne  up  out  of  the  earth  by  and  waters 
vertue  of  the  Sunnes  rayes-,  befide  the  fmoake  of  whieharc  the 

our  fires,  which  afeending  to  the  ayre  alfo  augments  of  ait  Meteors! 
thefe  fiery  Meteors. 

Firft  vapors  hot  and  dry,  not  having  fo  much  hu« 
fluidity  in  them,  as  may  be  able  to  overcome  them  5 

but 
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but  rather  fuch,  as  may  make  this  dry  vapor  to  be  con¬ 
tinued, for  no  earthly  thing  can  continue  without  moi- 
*•  fture. 

Secondly,  cold  and  dry,  which  altogether  are  of 
the  earth’s  nature,  virtually  cold,  albeit  formally  all 
vapors  are  hot. 

The  third  are  thofe  vapours  which  are  hot  and 
moyft,  where  humidity  predominated!  over  the 
heat.  ' 

The  fourth  kind  of  vapors  which  afcend,  are  cold 
and  moyft,  in  which  abfolutely  watry  moyftnefle 
beareth  rule,  and  this  vapor  virtually  is  called  cold# 
Thefe  foure  forts  of  vapors  then  are  the  neereft  mat¬ 
ter  of  all  our  meteors. 

The  firft  whereof,  viz,  hot  and  dry  vapors, doe  af¬ 
cend  through  the  ayre  quickly,  even  to  the  concavity 
of  the  firy  and  ignean  element  j  where  being  enflamed 
and  enkindled,  it  becommctbthe  right  generator  and 
propagator  of  our  fiery  Meteors  :  whereas,  the  fe- 
cond,  being  hot, and  moyft,  doth  not  afcend  fo  high; 
Ayxc  -ghat,  and  becaufe  it  is  eafily  refolved,  it  commeth  tobee 

ayre; 

The  other  two  cold  and  dry,  and  cold  and  moyft 
vapors  are  elevated  aloft  alfo,  but  no  farther  then  to 
the  colder  parts,  where  they  are  thickned  and  coagu- 
itaine  what,  lated  together,  by  the  invironing  cold  5  but  fo,as  cold 
vmd.  and  m0yft  are  converted  to  raine ;  and  the  other  cold 

and  dry  to  wind, or  this  falls  downe  with  the  pluvious 
or  rainy  vapour.  This  being  fo,we  may  fee,  that  there 
are  foure  krndes  of  vapors  and  exhalations,  confor¬ 
mable  to  the  foure  elements  which  make  up  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  thefe  Meteors  j  in  fuch  fort,  thatas  there  are 

hot# 
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hot,  and  dry  exhalations,  and  cold  and  dry,  even  fo 
there  are  hot  vapours  and  cold  and  humid  ones  alfo. 

Since  then,  you  know  the  matter  of  wind,  raine, 
falling  ftars  and  inflammations  in  the  ayre,Iet  us  hcare  ^ufZhuthc 
what  can  bee  obje&ed  :  One  demands,  what  is  the  falling  Stars 
caufe  that  the  falling  ftars  or  other  defending  flames  “aieenxhun fe 
or  flafhes  make  nofuchnoyfeas  the  thunder  doth, fee-  da-r'cingone 
ing  their  matter  and  manner  of  compofing  is  almoft  ^ttcr  is  n*£ 

alike#  m on  to  both. 


Becalife  the  cloud  which  throweth  away 
and  expelleth  them,invironeth  not  them  in  her  belly,, 
as  their  clouds  doe,in  which  the  matter  of  the  thunder 
is  j  lor  the  thunder  burfting  thorough  the  cloud  occa- 
ftoneththedappe. 

£ue(i.  Now  ifit  be  asked,  what  meanethefe  fiery  Wharmeantth 
inflammations,  which  at  fome  times  in  the  night  are  L  nTohT* 
feene,  either  amongft  our  horfe  feet  when  weryde,or  before  us  or  by 
about  their  maines,or  fometimes  like  the  glaunce  of  a  us.whtnfwe 
candle  light  before,  a  little  above  or  about  us  i  The  °m& 
anfweris,  thatthefe  dry  exhalations,  as  diverfe  other 
things,  are  of  feverall  degrees  j  fome  elevated  to  the 
higheft  region, others  to  the  middle  region,  and  thefe, 
which  afeend  no  higher  then  this  low  region  where 
we  inhabit,  being  compofed  of  a  more  oleagenous, 
or  oyly  fubftance,  doe  inflame  fooner,  thanrhefeof 
the  middle  region  doe,  as  being  invironed  with  cold.  ■- 

.  ^Ic  ke  asked?  Why  fee  we  not  fuch  inflamma-  why  arethey 
tions  in  the  day  time  as  in  the  night  ?  No  queftion  but  not  feent  in 
that  then  they  are, and  more  frequent  then  inthe night, day  ,imc  ?  - 
but  thegreater  light  obfufeateth  the  lefler. 

Or  if  it  be  asked  j  What  meane  the  rents  and  cl  efts 
(as  it  were)  which  we  fee  in  the  firmament,  as  if  it 


were 
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were  opened  and  hollowed  in  Tome  places  ?  That  is 
nothing  elfe,  but  the  vapors  and  exhalations,  carryed 

up  totheayre,  which  are condenfed  and  thickned  to¬ 
gether  ;  where, by  accident,if  in  the  midft  of  this  con- 
denfation,any  part  be  more  fubtile,or  thinner  then  the 
extremities  are  5  that  thinneft  parr,  appea  :ing  black, 
and  the  tvvo  extremities  coloured,  maketh  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  an  open  gappe, which  indeed  is  not. 
what  be  ihefc  £>uefl.  As  to  that  queftion ;  by  what  caufe  it  hap- 
aadUgh.n§S  tteth»  thac  moanings,  mournfull  .voyces,  andfome- 
ing  which  times  alfo  laughings  are  heard  in  the  ay  re  ?  I  thinke 
S in  the3rc  the  Meteorologians  anfwer  not  fo  fully  fatisfadorie 
ayK  ? m  c  14  as  theirs,  who  treate  of  fpirits,  whom  I  may  well  call 

Phyfiognofticks :  for  the  Albertifts,  upon  this  place3 
fay,  that  the  caufe  is,  the  multitude  of  exhalations* 
extra&ed  out  of  graves  and  other  Subterranean  pla¬ 
ces,  preffing  upward,  thorough  places  not  proportio¬ 
nable  for  them  j  and  being  of  themfelves,  of  a  refo- 
lutive  nature,  doe  make  noy  fes,  not  unlike  to  thofe  of 
men  jwhich  in  my  conceit  is  ridiculousrand  yet  fuch  is 
their  gloflfe  upon  the  latine  Text,!);  die  igiturjolfro. 
kibet. 

Jnfw.  But  I  incline  rather  to  their  opinion,  who,' 
fpeaking  of  the  nature  of  fpirits,  fay,  that  thefe  Ca- 
chinnations  or  laughings,  and  weeping  voyces,which 
we  heare,are  rather  Aereall  fpirits ;  which  is  handled 
more  largely  in  my  title  of  fpirits,  where  you  may 
find  all  their  orders  and  natures. 

Now  becaufe  the  matter  of  comets,isof  greatefl 
moment,  amongft  all  the  Meteors  5 1  haftento  them. 

Chap. 
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of  Comets,  their  matter,  forme,  nature,  and  what  way 
they  portend  evill  to  come. 


COmets,  being  of  the  number  of  Ignean  and  fiery 
Meteors;  No  queftion,  they  are compofed  of  a 
like  matter;  the  difference  being  in  the  quantity  of 
)  that  matter  more  or  leffe,to  wit,dry,  clammie  and  hot 
exhalations,  in  their  framing  being  condenfed,  and  by 
reafon  of  the  motion  of  the  fuperior  body es,  in  the 
fiery  element  beginning  to  kindle,  doe  make  thefe  co¬ 
mets;  and  thus  they  differ  from  the  fiery  Dragons, 
and  falling  fttars; for  thefe  Meteors,  once  kindled  by 
way  of  exuftion,  and  extrufion,  or  proje&ion,  are 
throwne  dovvne  fuddenly,  and  fovanifh;  where,  on 
the  other  fide,  the  dry  and  hot  exhalations,  whereof 
Thunder  is*  compofed  by  way  of  detrufion,  (the 
cloud  renting  afunder,in  whofe  body  it  was  enclofed) 

doe  prefently  vanifh,  as  lightnings  (their  forerunners) 
doe. 

Now  where  the  nature  ofcomets  muff  befuch;that  BJtnrc  & 
neither  the  firy  kindling  of  them  may  foone  confume  ^ 
it,  by  the  greatneffoand  violence  of  it;  neither  muff 
their  matter  be  fo  weake  and  thinne,  that  the  fire  may 
on  a  fudden  overcome  it,  but  fuch  as  may  endure  at 
leaft  fora  little  feafon,  both  with  the  quality  of  the 
fire,  and  the  dtfpofition  of  the  matter  condenfed  and 
thickned ;  and  yet  fo  as  the  exuftion  or  kindling  of 
the  matter  and  condenfed  exhalation,  beginning  at 

the 
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end  of  it  may  afcend  up  ward, til  it  confume  the  whole 
extent  of  its  ray  es  and  beames  upon  the  matter  com- 
Sit  long  °f  buftible,  in  forme  of  a  beard,or  long  difcheveld  lock 
hiyieoc  beard.  ofhaire,continuing  fo  fora  timeyfrom  whence  Come- 

ta  a  Coma,  hayre,  hath  its  denomination. 

No w  the  forme  and  fhape  of  thefe  exhalations,  is 
not  ever  after  a  like  proportion  or  fafhion  j  that  is,  al- 
wayes  long  and  broad  5  fo  that  the  one  end  being 
kindled,  the  other  remaineth  but  enlightned,  like  a 
beard,  from  whence  they  are  called  Crinita  Bell*,  or 
Barbata  Comet  a,  bearded  Comets.  For  fometimes 
their  figure  wil  be  Spherickand  round;  fo  that  the  fire 
sometimes  taking  thefe  Sphcrick  exhalations  in  the  middeft  ma- 
tbey  are  round,  keth  the  blazing  beames  which  extend  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  to  the  circumferences,  to  looke  like  long  hayre 
circled  about  a  face  or  head. 

Halo  1. 1  .met.  Neither mnft it  be  thought  that  this  haireor  invi- 
vvhat  are  the  roning  beames  are  like  to  thefe  which  before  a  ftorme 

theCMooneUt  we  ^ee  incoraPa^ng  the  Sunne,  but  more  frequently 
which wecail  the  Moone,  which  Arifiotle  calleth  HaU &  H  alettes ; 
broughes?  for  thefe  Circles  by  us  called  broughes,  are  a  world 

of  way  remote  from  the  bodies  of  the  Sunne  and 
Moone,  and  in  effe&,  are  but  in  the  troubled  Ayre, 
with  aboundance  of  exhalations  and  vapours  ,thorow 
which,  the  Sunne  and  Moones  rayes,  making  way  to 
themfelves,do  fafhion  thefe  circles  about  them  there. 
Whereas  thefe  circles  or  long  beards  of  the  Comets, 

.  are  diredly  under,  yea,  fometime  above  the  concave 

of  the  Moone ;  and  thence  to  the  firft  Region  of  the 
Ayre  they  are  conveyed  with  the  Comets  of  that 
Fame  matter  of  exhalation,  and  nature ;  although  out 
moderne  Aftronomers,now  averting  this  trijtotelian 

opinion 
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opinion,  have  found  out  fome  Comets  place  to  bee 
above  the  Moone. 

This  being  briefly  fpoken  of  the  matter  and  forme  ^comets' 
of  Comets,  it  may  be  asked  what  courfe  they  have?  obferve, 
to  which  I  anfwer  j  firft,  that  the  motion  of  Comets 
is  common  with  that  naturall  courfe  of  the  world  j 
for  either  it  is  from  the  Orient  to  the  Occident,  or 
from  the  Weft  to  the  Eaft:at  times  moft  frequently  it 
declineth  to  the  South,  and  at  other  rimes  to  the 
North  j  now  high,  then  low,  now  feemingneereto 
the  Earth,  then  remote  from  it. 

And  if  it  be  faid,  how  can  Comets  have  fo  many  Anfwer  for  the 
different  courfes,  feeing  a  fimple  body  can  have  no  diverfe  courfe^ 
more  but  one  motion  of  it  felfec1  To  this  I  fay,  that  of  Comets, 
as  the  Sphere  of  fire  and  the  fupreme  Region  of  the 
Ayre,  by  the  heavenly  motions  are  wheeled  about 
from  the  Orient  to  the  Occident;  thus  the  Comets 
exift  above  the  firft  Region,  and  fo  naturally  with  it 
they  fhould  keepe  the  fame  courfe :  in  refpe<ft  that 
conformably  a  thing  placed,  muft  turne  with  the 
place,  in  which  it  exifteth.  So  if  this  firft  Region  by 
the  rapidity  of  the  Heavens  be  moved;  much  more 

ftiould  Comets,  they  being  neerer  to  it  than  the  firft 
Region. 

Now  albeit  the  Heaven ,  Fire,  and  Ayre  move  in 
a  circular  motion,  yet  they  move  not  all  alike,  for  by 
certaine  degrees  the  courfe  of  the  one  is  fwifter  than 
*  yi'  ^  i  Ayre  as  neereft  to  the  Earth, 

is  flower  than  the  other  two.  By  this  fubdeficiency 
then,  the  Ayre,  and  they  within  it,  feemes  but  to  goe  - 
about  fro  Occident  to  Orient  of  its  own  proper  mo¬ 
tion,  having  regard  to  the  fwiftneffe  and  velocity  of 

the 
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the  fupenor  courfe.  And  whereas  I  fay,  that  they 
move  high  and  low,  to  and  fro  j  that  is  to  be  under- 
flood  :n  fo  far  that  every  thing  perfectible  ftriveth  to 
attaineto  its  owne  perfe&ion  5  which  confifteth  in  the 
approximation  and  neere  attaining  and  touching  of 
the  gencranr,  which  chiefly  beareth  rule  in  the  plice, 
whereat  they  aime  or  tend ;  whether  that  thing  en- 
gcndreu  bee  a  Star,  or  any  other  celeftiall  vertue 
whereunto  this  fubdeficient  ftriveth  to  attaine  * 

Tcomtf  the  f ^wherefore  moft  commonly  Co- 

commoniv  mets  doe  reach,  either  to  the  South,  or  North  isto 
move  from  the  be  attributed  to  the  fpeciall  influence  of fotne  other 
N°o«h!0  Sta,r  Rawing  them  thitherward ;  as  the  Loadftone 

inakech  Iron  turnc  towards  it.snd  whereas  fomctinics 
they  appeare  low  and  neere  the  Earth ;  at  other  times 
farcher  remote  from  it  i  that  muft  be  appropriated  ei* 
thcr  to  the  inflamation  of  the  Comets  matter,  either 
at  the  neerer  or  farther  end,  or  elfe  to  the  height,  or 
lownefle  of  the  Region,  above  which  it  is  elevated : 
for  none  of  the  three  Regions,  but  have  in  them  their 
owne  degrees  and  ftations,  fome  parts  in  them  bein® 
higher  than  others  are. 

The  place  of  The  place  of  their  appearing  is  moft  freq  uentlv 

2ZX  Climap;  and  chat  often 

under  Via  lattea ,  which  is  that  white  coloured 
draught  called  the  mil  key  way  in  the  firmament , 
which  may  be  perceived  by  night,  reaching  in  a  man¬ 
ner  from  Eaft  to  Weft.  The  time  of  their  abode  a- 
gainc  is  but  at  fliorteft  feven  or  eight  dayes ;  al¬ 
beit  I  reade  of  forae  that  blazed  halfe  a  yearej  but 
fuch  have  feldome  happened :  neverthelefle  the  fliort- 
nefte  or  length  of  their  abode 5  45  to  bee  imputed 
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imputed  to  the  bigneffe  orfcantnefle  of  their  matter." 

Now  refts  to  know,  whether  or  not  thefe  Comets  Whether  or 
may  portend  or  prognofticate  bad  or  infortun|tee-notthe>'ca5 
vents  of  things  here  below,  and  whether  over  parti.  L™  ^ 
cular  perfons  or  Countries  in  generally  To  this  the  xh  r',  r  • 
Philofophers(who  will  have  all  things,  either  above  phersdenyft* 
or  below,  to  be  and  exift  by  naturall  reafons,  and  ad-  admitting 
mit  no  prodigies  or  things  beyond  nature)  make  an-SiiKs 
*wer  that  Cometsare  but  meere  naturall  things,  no 
way  fore  fliewing  evils  to  come, 

Becaufe  (fay  they)  when  Jupiter  fals  to  bee  in  the 
figne  of  Pifces)  or  in  the  figne  of  Cancer}  if  then  the 
Comets  appeare,  it  foretokeneth  aboundance,  and 
wealth,  as  in  the  dayes  of  Julius  C&f'ari  there  was  one 
feene  j  which  neverthelelfe  had  no  evill  enfuing 
upon  it  j  as  it  may  bee  kz&zitu^ilbertus  his  Com¬ 
mentary  upon  Arijtotles  Text  in  the  Meteors,latini-  ThePhUotoJi 
zed,  Ejus  mtem  quod  eft.  .  phicall  leafes^ 

Befides  this  fay  they,  when  Comets  are  feene,then . 
wiefe  evils  which  follow  them,  and  which  they  por¬ 
tend  (hould  fall  forth  through  all  or  very  many  parts 
of  the  Earth, feeing  they  are  feene  by  all,or  moft :  the 
contrary  whereof  is  knowne. 

Befides,  that  burning  Lances  or  Speares’  which 
now  and  then  alio  are  feene  in  the  Ayre ;  and  other 
fiery  impreffions,  which  are  of  that  fame  matter  with 
thefe  Comets,  Ihould  foretell  evils  to  happen,  as  well 
as  they  which  are  not. 

But  above  all,  feeing  it  isofteneft  thought,  that  other  of 
Comets  either  foretoken  great  winds,  or  raines,  none reafon*  why 
of  which  can  be, fay  they  mot  winds, becaufe  the  mat-l^d  J 

ter  whereof  the  winds  behoveth  to  be,  which  are  dry  so  som.  Mj 

1*  exhalations: 


?v 

V  f 


exhalations,  are  converted  towards  the  franking  of 
the  fame  Comets  themfelves. 

Notraine  ;  for  no  one  thing  can  be  a  figne  of  two 
oppofite  contrarieties.  Thus  feeing  Comets  portend 
drouth/ hey  cannot  likewife  preaugurateinundations. 
Other  reafonsand  overflowings;  finally,  much  lefle  the  death  of 

Princes  and  Monarchs  no  more  than  of  other  private 
men;  feeing  the  fame  conftellation  and  afeendentmay 
be  equall,and  have  regard  to  meane  men  as  well  as  to 
them,  in  a  like  diftance.  - 

Which  rcafons,  with  diverfe  moe  albeit  at  firfl: 
view,  they  may  feeme  forcible;  yet  being  better  con- 
fidered  their  infufficiency  will  foone  appeare  :  for 
none  of  the  naturall  Philofophers  but  doe  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  Prognoftications,  for  fome  one  thing  or 
other ;  albeit  the  Aftrologicall  Philofopher  particu- 
larizeth  them  more  punctually. 

9he  contrary  And  thus  they  fay,  that  a  Comet  circumbeamed 
fpsrierwe. y  CX”  about  with  that  which  they  call  long  hayre(to  fay  fo) 

invironing  it  as  we  fee,  about  the  Sunne,  Moonc  and 
Starres  %  before  a  ftorme  and  great  tempeft,  doth  fig- 
nifie  and  portend  great  debording  of  waters;  whereas 
af  it  bee  but  radiant  in  one  fide,  that  is  a  fure  figne  of 
terrible  and  deftruCtive  drougth,and  confequendy  of 
famine  and  fear  city;  becaule  without  humidity  and 
warmenefle  corne  and  fruits  cannot  grow. 

Now  as  high  winds  move  and  fiirre  the  Seas  with 
other  waters ;  fo  from  that  commotion  arifethraine 
and  boifterous  fhowers;  lo  that  appeare  how  they 
will,  yet  they  ever  portend  fome  one  evil!  or  other. 

As  for  death  of  Princes  and  change  of  eftates  fore- 
Jfeowne  by  them,  experience  of  former  Ages  can  qua- 


lifie 
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lifie ;  and  by  late  miferable  proofe  it  may'be  under- 
flood  by  that  blazing  Star,  which  appeared  in  the 
y  eare  1618.I  being  at  that  time  in  F  hrence ,  where  an 
Italian  Aftronomer,  upon  the  third  Bridge,  drawing 
in  his  T able-bookes  the  height  and  afpedt  of  it,  was 
overheard  by  us  who  gazed  on  him,  to  cry  although 
with  a  low  voice.  Fa  Germania ,  Woe  unto  Germany : 

'  .I  ^ 

and  who  fo  is,  but  never  fo  little  acquainted  with  the  whichTw  - 
hiftories  of  diver fe  Nations,  (hall  ioone  perceive  in  followed  aft«e 
them  what  lamentable  accidents  have  enfued  after  $ cook  * ' "s 
extraordinary  deluges ,  and  overflowings  of  waters, 
and  intolerable  drougths  5  but  more  efpecially  after 
the  appearing  of  Comets,  what  dreadfull  effects  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  affections :  fo  we  require,  that  thofe 
Recufants  would  with  the  Philofopher,  who  denied 
that  the  fire  was  hot,  but  put  their  finger  into  it  to  try 
the  truth  of  his  affertion. 

Neither  do  our  A  ftronomicall  Philofophers  want 
their  owne  grounds,  wherein  they  fettle  the  warrant 
of  change  of eftates,after  the  apparitions  of  thefe  Co¬ 
mets  j  and  this  for  one. 

Thatthe  exhalations  of  hot  and  dry  vapours  from  T5|e  rea^ 
the  Earth,  whereof  thefe  Comets  are  made,  betoken  Aftronomioll 
a,  bilious  and  wrathfull,  fudden  and  irefull  difpofiti-  Philofopher* 
on  of  the  in-dwellers  of  thefe  Countries;  for  the  fame 
ayre  which  they  attraCl ,  and  emit,  doth  fomeway  tendchangeof 
affeCt  them,  and  this  ayre  is  filled  with  thefe  exhala- 
tions,  refolved  by  the  heat  of  the  incumbing  Sun  5  fo 
no  queftion  but  this  fame  way  it  moveth  their  bodies 
and  minds  to  feare  fiery  and  fudden  revolts, fightings, 
fcditions,and  uproares.  4 

Comets  appeared  in  England  before  their  Coun- 
•  -  '  -  -  F  2 
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Examples  0f  trey  was  conquered  by  the  Normans :  and  thereafter 

ringbefoTe^de-  anorher>  when  they  fubdued  Frmce.  W  hat  more  re-. 
Johtion,  markable  one  then  that  which  appear  ed  above  Hiem- 

falem, before  its  facking  and  captivity  i  And  againe, 
what  defolation  befell  all  Italy,  almoft  after  that  pro¬ 
digious  debording  of  waters  which  fell  from  the 
Alpes  without  any  former  raine  i  Charles  the  8th.  of 
France  his  entering  thereafter,  and  the  difafterous 
r  '  chances  that  followed  thereupon  can  teftifie:  all 

whichour  and  their  ftories  can  record,  befidesmany 
others,  as  S abellicus  in  the  penult,  booke  of  his  laft 
Mneids  doth  intimate.  ; 

Neither  yet  may  I  be  induced  to  beleeve,  that  the 
fj  Starre  whereof  Tichabmy ,  that  famous  renouned  and 

noble  Aftronomer  maketh  mention, which  is  yet  feen 
and  was  affirmed  to  be  (though  the  Prince  now  bee 
o  dead)  moftfitly  appropriated  to  the  viftorious,  wife, 
and  fortunate  Gaftavus  King  of  Sueden,  tohavebeene 
no  other  than  a  Comet,  what  ever  reafons  he  ailed - 
geth  to  the  contrary.  Albeit  fuch  remarkable  Starres 
are  rather  obferved  toappeareatthedeathof  great 
men  and  Kings, than  at  their  birth.  Neither  rauft  we 
inftance  the  example  of  the  Starre,  which  was  obfer- 
ved  by  the  wile  men  of  the  Eaft,  at  the  birth  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  at  2 %azareth }  fuch  extra  ordinaries 
fhould  be  admired,  not  inferred  to  exemplifie  things, 
.ftnfwejto  the  For  anfwer  to  this, that  the  death  of  common  peo- 

farmer  ob  je-  pie  may  as  well  happen  under  thefe  Comets,  as  that 

of  Princes:  there  is  no  queftion  but  that  the  fupere- 
minency  ofgreat  perfons  and  States  making  them  the 
more  remarkable,  maketh  their  death  alfo  more  per- 
fpicuoufly  to  be  notified. 

.  ■  ,  .  And 
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And  as  in  the  Tide  of  curio/Ities  I  have  fhowne 
that  not  ever  the  mod  curious  queftions  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  are  the  mod  profitable;  Even  fo in  this! 
allow  not  of  Halt  the  lew  his  commentary,  upon  the 
centiloquy  of  Vtolomee ;  where,  referring  die  death  of 
Princes  to  comets  he  thus  faith. 

Sluod ft  apparuerit  comet  a  Domino  ifiitts  regni  exeunt  e 
in  Oriente, figmfieat  mortem  Regis,  velprincipis  ffiaukm 
Dominus  iflim  regni  fucrit  in  occidente,  figmfieat  atU 
quern  de  regno  fiuo  inter feBtirum  Regem ;  I  over- flip 
the  interpretation  of  thefe  words,  lead  the  divulging 
of  them  might  more  harme  than  profit.  Alwayes  Condition  of 

leaving  Philofophicall  alterations,  thus  much  byna-  Sf;1 

iurall  experience  we  may  refolve  upon ;  that  they  ne-  Lot,  ' 
ver  appeare,  but  fome  bad  event  folio  weth  thereon, 
either  to  the  countrey  over  which  it  blazeth,  or  to 
which  it  afpe<5ieth  i  or  elfe  to  that  countrey  over 
which  ruleth  a  ftarre  which  that  comets  tayle  tender h 
towards  or  followeth ;  though  much  rather  to  that 
countrey  which  it  hath  afpetft  unto :  not  by  vertue  of 
itsinfluence,  but  by  reafon  of  the  fuperabundancie  of 
maligne,  dry,  and  hot  exhalations  regorging  and  dif- 
perfing  themfelves  over  it. 

Chap  f . 

of  Raine,  Dew,  ho are.fr oft  and  their  caufe, 

AS  r0t  and  dry  ^halations  are  the  matter  and 
xxcaufe  °f  Meteors  in  the  upper  region  of  the  aire, 
which  before :  Even  fo,  cold  and  moift  vapors  are 

f  3  the 


mine  falleth 
downs. 
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thecaufesof  thefe;  after  this  manner;  vapors  eleva¬ 
ted  up  into  the  ayre,  by  force  of  the  Sunnes  beames; 
and  being  feparated  from  the  heat  which  accompani¬ 
ed  them  3  either,  by  that  heat’s  afeending  higher,and 
leaving  the  grolfer  vapors;  orthefubtilleftof  that 
heat  being  extinguiflit  by  the  gro{fenes,&aboundance 
of  cold  and  moift  vapors,  which  mounted  up  with  it 
in  the  ayre  :  or  elle  by  the  coldnelfe  of  the  place,  the 
The  frit  mat*  middle  region  of  the  ayre.  Thefe  grolfer  vapors  Ifay 
ter  of  rame.  fegregated  from  that  heat, which  accompanied  it,  and 

being  thickned  and  carried  about  in  the  ayre  for  a 
time,  fall  back  againe  to  the  earth  ;  but  being  firft 
'Ih_e  how  coagulated  in  a  cloud,  which  diffolving,  falleth  down 

to  the  place  from  whence  it  afeended:  fo  that  by  a  cir¬ 
cular  motion  firft  the  waters  refolving  in  vapors,  the 
vapors  thickning  in  a  cloud,  then  that  diflfolving  back 
againe  into  waters,  imitateth  in  a  mannerthe  circular 
motion  of  the  Sunne,  by  vvhofe  approximation  as 
thefe  vapors  are  elevated,  even  fo  by  his  elongation 
(if  I  may  fay  fo)  they  doe  fall  backe  againe. 

Now,  as  this  is  the  generall  caufe  of  thefe  moy ft 
Meteors,  lo  is  it  the  particular  caufe  of  the  falling  of 
Rayne:  for  Raine  being  a  watery  vapor,  carryedup' 
by  heat  into  the  Ayre,  and  there  that  heat  leaving  ir, 
refolveth  and  falleth  downe  againe  in  great  or  leffer 
flowers,  according  to  its  quantity. 

Dew  and  Hoarc-f roll  are  not  fo  generated,  for 
why  ?  When  there  is  not  fuch  quantity  of  vapors  ele¬ 
vated  in  the  day  time  (through  want  of  heat  to  draw 
them  up,  or  through  great  drowth  upon  the  earth,) 
they  are  not  carried  high  :  inhoter  countreys  they 

fall  downe  againe  beforethe  day  be  fpent, and  that  by 

them 


The  matter  & 
manner  how 
dew  is  engen- 
drecL 
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them  is  called  Serene,  as  in  France  particularly  :  So  What  is  that 
when  thefe  elevated  vapors  are  thickned  in  waters,  ™hlch  in  „ 
without:  either  fo  much  heat  as  may  dry  them  up3  or  Serene, 
fo  much  cold  as  to  congeale  them ;  then  I  fay  the 
devvappeareth. 

Now  the  Hoar-froft  happeneth  otherwife;  as,  The  matter 
when  the  like  exhaled  vapours  are  congealed,  before  Hoaiearofe 
they  be  condenfed ;  whereby  you  may  fee  that  dew  fa&ioncd. 
falleth  in  temperate  times  and  places, whereas  Hoare- 
frofts  fall  in  Winter  and  in  the  colder  parts  of  the 
earth  ••  and  the  reafon  may  be  alleadged,  that,  feeing 
vapors  are  hoter  than  water  j  inrefpe&of  thecon- 
comitating  heat,  whereby  they  are  carried  up ;  no 
queftion,  but  more  cold  is  required,  for  the  congela¬ 
tion  of  vapors,  then  of  waters :  and  fo  if  in  cold  fca- 
fons,  and  places,  waters  congeale,  and  harden,  much 
more  may  we  fay  of  vapors  congealable  into  Hoare«> 
froft.  Thus  we  have  touched  the  materiall  and  effici¬ 
ent  caufes  of  dew  and  Hoare-froft  5  fo  it  ffiall  notbe 
amifle  to  ffiew  that  the  time  when  the  Sun  ingendreth 
thefe  Meteors  in  the  ay  re,  by  the  drawing  up  of  thefe 
vapors,  from  out  the  earth  and  waters,  mull  be, when 
the  Ioweft  region  of  the  ayre  is,  calme,  ferene  and 
cle are,  without  wind  raine,  or  cooling  clouds ;  for 
they  being  mounted  thither  may  either  hinder  their 
afeending  or  condenfation  and  thickning ;  as  alfo  the 
ftirring  winds  would  hinder  their  condenfation,  or  at 
leaft  their  congregation  or  gathering  together. 

Now  that  both  dewand  Hoare-froft  are  begot-  The  place’ 
ten  of  vapors  not  carry  ed  high  in  the  ayre,  by  this  it  hoare!foft  arc 
may  beknowne  ;  becaufe  we  fee  little  Hoare-froft  or  framed, 
dew,  in  the  higher  mountaines,  where  it  feemeth 

F  4  likelieft. 
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likelieft,they  are  made  and  doe  recide  in  regard  of  thd 
cold  there  j  which  is  fo  much  the  more  probable  in 
this,  that  the  heat, which  elevateth  thefe  vapors  from 
low  and  Marfliy  pi  aces, carrying  (as  you  would  fay )  a 
burden  heavier  then  their  liability  can  comport 
with,  leaveth  them  ere  they  can  alcend  any  higher. 

Bcfides  that,  we  may  fay,  that  the  fecond  region  of 
the  ayre, being  higher  than  thefe  mountaines,and  car¬ 
ry  ed  about  5  and  in  a  manner  drawne  after  the  circu¬ 
lar  wheeling  about  of  the  heavens,  dilfolveth  thefe 
vapors  by  its  motion  5  and  by  this  meanes  maketh  the 
dew  and  Hoare-froft,  for  fo  I  expound  Pruina.  Not- 
withftanding  this,  a  greater  motion  is  required,  to 
difgregate  and  funder  apart  heavy  and  many  va¬ 
pors,  thenfewand  light  ones  5  now  feeing  the  matter 
of  Snow,  and  Raine  is  greater  andcontaineth  a  great 
many  more  vapors  then  the  matter  of  dew  and 
Hoare-froft  :  Therefore  it  is,  that  in  exceeding  high 
Mountaines,  neither  raine,  dew,  nor  Hoare-froft  fall  5 
becaufe  of  the  violent  motion  andgreatfluxof  the 
and  Hoar-ftoft  3yre  there  :  for  that  matter  is  rather  even  wheeled  a- 

bout  with  that  violent  motion,  whereas  in  the  lower 
Mountaines  againe,  becaufe  of  the lelfer  flux  and  mo. 
tion  of  the  ayre  fnow  and  raine  falls, but  not  deaw  nor 
Hoare-frofts. 

/ 

To  end  this  part  in  a  word  then,I  fay, That  dew  and 
Hoare-froft  have  a  like  matter  common  to  both,  viz.. 
moyft  vapours  exhaled  from  theearth  and  waters, but 
not  highly  elevated  in  the  ayre  j  and  (except  in  quan¬ 
tity)  they  differ  nor,  but  onely  in  this,  that  dew  is  fa- 
fliioned  of  moderate  cold,  the  other  is  begotten  by  , a 
more  violent. . 

Chap. 


Some  more 
good  obferva- 
lions  of  dew 
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Chap  6,  v 

of  Snow  :  its  catf e,  matter  and  nature . 

T He  matter  of  Snow ,  is  a  cloud,  compofcd  What  SnoW  is? 

of  an  aereall  fubftance ,  whereby  it  may  bee 
made  fome  way  hot  j  and  of  a  terreftriall  and  earthly 
matter,  whereby  when  it  is  dilfolved,  itrleaveth  fome 
muddy  fubftance  behind  itj  but  the  moft  fpeciall  mat¬ 
ter  of  it  is  of  the  vapors  exhaled  from  the  waters  dif- 
perfed  over  the  earth.  Their  place,  is  in  the  middle  re¬ 
gion  where  violent  colds  are  j  which  exceflive  cold 
muft  not  be  thought  their  generation  only,  but  then, 
when  that  cold  is  difperfed  through  the  whole  ay  re  5 
for  then  this  cold  is  not  fo  fliarpe  and  piercing,  as  that 
cold  is,  which,  by  the  difperfed  heat  in  theayre,is 
reenforced  and  crowded  into  one  place.  Now  be- 
caufe  fuch  colds  are  not  fpread  abroad  through  the 
whole  ayre,  but  at  certaine  times,  as  in  winter,  in  the 
end  of  Autumne,and  in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring  5 
therefore  it  is  that  in  winter  in  the  tayle  of  Autumne 
or  in  the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  Snow  falleth  (at 
leaft  then)  moft  frequently.-  And  becaufe  the  Nor-  MucJi  Snow 
therly  Climats  are  coldeft  and  fartheft  remote  from  the  Northerns, 
the  hot  Zone,  as  there  where  the  Sunnebeames  hath  dimats,  an* 
leaft  reflex;  wh»!- 

— Sluod  fol  obliqua  nonnifi  luce  videt. 

Therefore  it  is  alfo,  that  in  thefe  places  fnowis 
moft  ufually  feene. 

Now  if  it  be  faid,  how  can  it  be,  that  the  fnowy 

cl«ud 
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cloud  muft  be  of  a  hot  ayrie  difpofition,  feeing  the 
other  two  ingredients  are  earthly  and  water i Hi  vapors 
which  naturally  are  cold,  for  by  this  I  fliould  include 
contrarieties  in  one  fubjedf  To  which  I  anfwer- 
that  there  are  no  abfurdities  in  that ;  for  in  this  cafe* 
the  one  is  as  ingredient, the  other  as  egredient,  the  one 
over-comming,  the  other  remitting  fomething  of  its 
dignity;  for  as  the  cold  holdeth  together  this  fnowy 
cloud,  till  itdiflolre  into  water  5  fo,  before  this  cloud 
begin  to  diftolve  intofnow,  we  find  the  ayre  which 
before  was  marvailous  cold,  during  the  time  of  the 
congealing  of  this  cloud,  to  wax  fomewhat  hoter  by 
reafon  of  the  aery  heat,  which  leaveth  the  cloud  and 
££t“dS  bc'  JfPer$th  h  felfe  trough  the  ayre.  From  whence 
Snowy  cloud  likcwife  we  may  gatherthcreafons  why  the  fnowy 
and  the  rainy  cloud,  before  it  dilfolve  in  the  ayre,  is  cleare,and  clea- 
s“*  reth  the  earth  alfo  :  Whereas  the  rainy  clouds  doe 

both  dimmethe  sky  and  earth,  &  are  exceeding  cold 
immediately  before  the  rayne  fail  downed  That  is, 
becaufe  the  rainy  cloud,  hath  nothing  but  grofle  and 
heavy  earth  and  watrifii  vapors  in  it  3  whereas  the 
fnowy  one,  hath  befides  them,  the  ayre  inclofed , 
which  being  by  nature  warme,  and  then  being  thruft 
out  of  the  cloud  by  thepredominancie  of  the  other 
fwojckareth  and  warmeth  both. 
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Chap.  7. 

0/  Winder ,  tbeir  true  c  an fe, matter  and  nature ,  &c. 


IN  the  former  part  of  this  treat ife,  we  have  heard 
that  there  are  two  forts  of  exhalations,  whereof  all 
Meteors  above  us,  in  the  Ayre,  are  compofed :  one  of 
them  moiffi,  called  vapours  j  the  other  dry,  called 
fumes  or  fmoke;  not  that  any  of  thefe are  fo  either 
wholly  dry  or  moift,  or  that  they  have  no  mixture  of 
others,forthatisnot:  but  that  the  predominancy  of 
rhe  one  above  the  other,  in  the  compound,  maketh 
the  denomination. 

Now  as  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  extracting  thefe  two 
from  the  earth  and  waters  is  their  efficient  caufe,  fo 
they  againeare  the  materiall  caufes  of  theiMeteors 
made  up  by  them,  viz,  vapours,  the  caufes  of  raine,  '  . 

hail  e,fnow,  dew,  clouds  andfo  forth.  As  the  dry  and 
fumous  exhalations  are  the  caufes  of  winde  in  parti¬ 
cular,  as  alfo  of  the  hot  Meteors  above  mentioned. 

Hot  and  dry  exhalations  then  are  matter  and  caufes  The  mstttr 
of  the  wind  j  andasthey  are  elevated  in  the  Ayre  by  ^ caufe  °f  . 
the  force  of  the  Sunne;  fonoqueftionbutfrom  that™"  ** 
fame  Ayre,  the  winds  begin  to  blow,  and  not  from 
the  Earth  firftj  which  in  this  may  be  difcerned ;  be- 
caufe  that  the  higheftMountaines(I  meane,  ifthey 
exceed  not  the  firft  Region)  Towres,  Trees,  Steeples,, 
and  fo  forth,  are  more  agitated  with  winds,  then  the 
lower  and  bafer  are,  as  being  neerer  the  ayre. 

Ferirnt  fummes  fulmina  mantes,  ■  1 

Sapius  vent  is  agitatur  ingens  4 

-  Finns..,..  And 


The  beginning 
of  wind  is  buc 
fm  II, but  iten- 
ere  afe  thin 
blowing. 


A  place  of 
Scripture  con* 

Cerning  winds 

folved. 


IVhat  maketh 
raine  com¬ 
monly  follow 
Windc. 
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And  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  ftraining  to  mount  aloft 
conformable  to  their  nature,  they  are  reverberated  a- 

oppofire  (being  cold 
and  mmit)  to  their  hot  and  dry  nature® 

Now  as  the  begiffltings  and  firft  fprings  of  Rivers 

are  fmalf,  but  by  corrivation  of  other  lefler  ones  they 

mcreafe :  Even  fo  the  firft  beginnings  and  principalis 

of  windes  are  commenced  but  with  few  exhalations  • 

no  queftion  but  their  increment  floweth  from  the  ad- 

unraon  and  combination  of  more  exhalations  - 

Whence  it  is,  that  fomeyeares  are  more  windy  and 

ome  ieafons  too,  then  others;  and  commonly  the 

dryeft  Summers  maketh  the  windieft  and moft  tern- 
peltuous  winters. 

*  ^  ^  r^j  ^  Scripture, that  the  wind  bloweth  where 
it  pleaieth,  and  that  none  knoweeh,  either  whenceit 
commeth  or  whither  it  goeth.  And  it  is  truth  indeed 
to  1  peake particularly, wefeele  it and  find  it,  weknow 
it  evamlh  away  into  the  many  vaft  and  fpacious  intur- 

nings  or  the  ay  re  $  but  from  what  particular  place  it 

floweth,  we  know  not  well  :  for  as  they  arefmall  in 
their  principalis,  fo  no  doubt,  but  they  receive  auff 
mentations  in  their  progrefle.  Here  then  it  may  be 
in  terred, that  winds  and  raine  are  not  procreated  of  the 
felfe  fame  matter,  as  fome  foolififly  doe  maintaine  • 

which  by  this  only  may  bee  evidently  confuted.that 
often  times  the  windes  are  abated  by  raine:  and 
commonly  after  raine  we  have  windes:  The  firft  for 
this  naturall  reafon,  becaufe  that  violence  of  winds 
blowing  clouds  together,  and  the  invironing  cold 

condenfing  and  thickning  them  together, makes  them 
diflolveinto  water. 

. .  '  -  The 
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The  other  is  becaufe  of  wafers  or  raine  falling  And  what  af* 
frora  the  clouds,  by  which  meanes  the  Ayrc  is  war-  rename, 
jmed,  and  confequently  the  Earth  3  which  maketh  it 
veeld  aboundance  of  hot  exhalations  for  the  Sunnes 
rayes  to  tranfport  upward  to  the  Ay  re,  wherewith 
wind  is  framed  againe. 

And  if  it  be  obje&edjthat  exhalations  are  common  wjiat  ma|.etix 
eaufes  of  winds,  and  yet  of  the  fame  winds,  fomeareftme  windcs 
cold,  as  the  North,  andEaft,  whereas  the  Southerly  '‘P': 

and  Wefterly  are  commonly  hotter?  T o  thismay  be  matter  is  com* 
anfwered,  that  the  exhalations  themfelvs  are  not  the  monto  both- 
occafion  of  that,  but  the  difpofition  of  the  Climats 
from  whence  they  flow;  the  Suns  heat  never  apr  cach¬ 
ing  the  North  Glimat,  but  afarre  off,  and  obliquely, 
orfide-wayes;  occafioning  the  cold  of  it,  andcon- 
fequently  ofthe  winds  bio  wne  from  thence. 

Whereas  more  perpendicularly  it  glanceth  on  the  «> 
other  Meridian  and  Wefterne  parts;  by  which  means, 
as  the  Earth  is  warmed,  fo  are  the  winds. 

And  ifit  be  asked,  why  in  the  height  of  Summer 
(the  Sun  being  in  Cancer) that  then  are  feweft  and  low- 
eft  winds, as  in  the  extremity  and  cold  of  Winter  there  , 

arefewlikewife,  as  by  experience  may  be  feene: 

To  that  may  be  anfwered,  That  as  inall  things  ex*  that^n^  et 
tremities  are  vicious,  even  fo  in  this  matter ;  for  great  heat  of  sum* 
heat  and  drought  in  June,  July,  and  Aagufi,  doe  keepe 
back  the  winds  and  their  matter,  as  extremity  of  cold  feeing  then 
&ox\\]i\December2.t\&lamary.  there  mould 

TheEarthinthattimeofSummer,beingburndup  be  mo 
with  (torching  heate,  hindereth  the  winds  to  rife;  be- 
caufe  the  earth  then  is  burningly  dry  wtllout.any  mix¬ 
ture  of  moiftneflej  out  of  which  drougth  ofthe  earth, 

without 


I 
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without  Tome  moiftneflfe  no  fumes  can  be  exhaled. 

So  the  Ayre  clogged  with  cold,  thick,  heavie,  and 
lumpilh  clouds  of  raine  and  waters,  holdeth  (as  it 
were )  the  winds  within  their  Precin&j  hindring  them 
to  blow  then,  till  the  Ayre  be  disburdened  of  that 
load,  and  doe  give  way  to  the  winds  to  fport  them- 
lelves  in  the  fpring,  rccompenfing  their  long  captivi- 

The  way  how  ty  with  licencious  unbridled  blafts. 
the  wind  Or  to  know  how  the  wind  bloweth  is  this :  Firft,' 

the  exhalations  whereof  it  is  compofed,  are  carried 
from  the  Earth,  high  up  to  the  middle  Region  of  the 
Ayre,  but  fo,  that  when  it  is  there,  it  is  encountered 
and  repercuflfedjtofled  and  moved  with  cold  and  con- 
denfed  Ayre  j  finally  it  is  put  afide,  from  whence  a- 
-gaine  by  violence  it  is  throwne  downeby  the  cold 
predominating  in  that  Region,  foit  ftriketh  upon  this 
lower  Region  of  the  aire,in  the  defeent  ofitjnot  right 
and  diametrically  downe,  but  flentingly  j  which  ayre 
againe  beatingthe  Earth, by  the  fuperiour  impulfion, 
and  the  earths  repelling  it  upward  or  back  againe, 
maketh  it  (following  the  round  circumference  of  the 
Ayre)  to  blow  about,  filling  it  with  its  noife. 

As  for  the  number  ofthe  winds, what  Countries  be 
•fubjedl  to  fuch  or  fuch  winds, what  maketh  the  Nor¬ 
therly  winds  to  blow  dry,  the  Southerly  moift  j  I  re- 
fer  the  firft  to  Sea-men,  whofe  experience  is  furer 
than  our  contemplation:  theotherarefoonefolved 
dry  a  good  Naturalift  •  forthe  Sunne  fhining  upon  the 
South  Countries  more  kindlie  and  hotter  than  upon 
the  North,  maketh  the  winds  conforme  to  the  Ayre 
ofthe  Countries,  hotter  therejthan  in  the  North,  and 
moifter. 
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Of  Earthquakes,  their  caufe  and  nature 

THIS  queftion dependeth  upon  Che  knowledge 
ofthe  former  j  for  the  nature  and  matter  of 
winds  being  well  underftood  will  cleere  this 
the  fooner.  I  formerly  faid  then  that  cold  and  dry 
exhalations,  by  the  force  of  the  Sun  elevated  up  in 
the  Avre,  and  from  thence  by  predominating  cold 
beaten  afide,  and  from  that  through  rhe  Ayre  down¬ 
ward  to  the  Earth  bac.k  againe  whirling  upon  the  face  Againe,  the 
of  it,  and  round  about  through  this  lowed  Region,  rh 
are  the  matter  and  nature  ofthe  winds  $  which  cold  ”  °™C' 
and  dry  exhalations,  I  fay,  are  the  matter  of  thefe 
winds,  which  often  times  fo  lowdly  blow  upon  the 
fuperfice  ofthe  Earths  that  not  onely  Ships  on  the 
Seas,  T rees  in  the  W oods  are  overturned  by  their  vi¬ 
olence  j  but  likewife  high  Steeples  and  Towers  are 
made  to  (hake  and  tremble  in  fuch  fort, that  even  Bels 
have  beene  blowne  out  of  the  one,  the  roofe  ofthe 
other  uncovered;  our  fruits  and  cornes  beaten  downs 
to  the  terror  and  amazement  of  the  beholders.  - 
Evenfodry  and  cold  exhalations,  bur  thefe  more  The  matter 

grofle,  and  not  fo  Elementary  asthefirft,  enciofed  and  forme  of 
within  the  bowels  and  concavities  ofthe  Earth,  (fof  Ear,h<lUik«?; 
Nature  hath  no  vacuity)  and  there  converted,  into 
winds,  doe  druggie  and  drive  as  it  were,  to  burft  up 
through  this  earth  to  attaine  to  its  owne  right  place, 
which  is  upwards  5  and  that  is  the  caufe  of  this  trem- 

1  f  • 
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bling  and  motion  of  the  Earth  which  we  call  Earth¬ 

quakes. 

S’s'oSnL  ,  An,d  b/,cau?  the  Southeme  Countries  are  hotter 
countries  moft  than  the  Northerner  in  rcfped:  of  the  Suns  approach 

SKSS*  “  them> 1  “e?ne  in  its  perpendicular  beholding  of 
-  ’• kts’  them  jthey  (Ifay)are  confequently  more  apttobee 

enflanKd,  and  fo  to  be  concaved  and  wafted  within  * 
yea,  and  to  be  more  capable  of  the  engendring  and 
reception  of  thefe  exhalations  and  winds,  and  their 
effe&s :  therefore  it  is,  that  thefe  Countries  are  more 
fubjed  to  the  motions  and  tremblings  of  the  earth 
(whereof  their  particular  Hiftories  afford  us  tcftimo- 

nies  enough)  than  the  more  Northerly  are  5  for  they 

having  grofTer  and  leflTe  matter  evaporated  from  them 
by  the  Sunnes  heat,  doe  admit  lefle  concavities,  and 
fo  fewer  exhalations :  fo  then,  both  winds  and  Earth¬ 
quakes  are  of  one  felfefame  matter  and  fubje<ft,  viz. 
of  cold  and  dry  exhalations,  wherof  they  are  framed* 
and  they  differ  onely  in  this-  That  the  exhalations 
whereof  the-w.inds  are,  doe  rife  more  purified,  of  the 
The  ods  ^  fuperfice  oftfie  earth ,  and  as  we  fay  in  Schooles,  Ex 
tweenewind  ^lementoMermi ;  whereas  the  other,  more  grofTer 

are  from  below,  Et  cx  Elemento  ttt^ertort^Co  that  both 
in  matter  and  motion  they  doe  agree. 

Neither  is  this  called  in  queftion  by  Arifiotle hand¬ 
ling  the  fame  matter,  Lib.y.  Meteor.  Where  his  Com¬ 
mentator  Albertus  Colemenfts  compareth  this  motion 
ofthe  Earth  by  the  power  of  thefe  inclofed  vapours 
in  the  bowels  and  cavernes  of  it,  to  the  motions  and 
tremblings  of  our  pulfe,by  the  SyBole  and  DUJlole  of 
our  fpirits,  in  and  above  our  hearts,  andfo  within  the 
cavity  or  hollownelfe  of  our  bodie*  “ 


A  very  fit 
tomparifon. 
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And yet,'  not  content  with  this  companion*  he  in- 
fifteth  in  the  duration  and  continuance  of  the  Earths 
motion,  faying,  that  even  as  the  tremblings  where¬ 
with  our  bodies  arc  agitated  ( during  the  fits  ofa  Fea-  Mom  bodies 
ver)doe  continue  fo  long  as  the  faulty  and  peccant  a  re  flfrred 
humour  reigneth  in  our  veines,  and  accordinglydimi-  JS  w. 
niiheth  its  proportion,  as  the  matter  occafioning  the thc  earth  with 

feaver  impaireth  .*  even  fo  it  is  with  this  trembling  Qf an  i"cIofc4 
the  earth,  having  refped  to  the  multitude  of  vapours  W‘n 
and  to  their  decliningjfor  the  more  thefe  vapours  are, 
the  Earthquake  lafteth  the  longer,  and  is  more  vio¬ 
lent;  but  when  they  fpend  and  decline,  its  violence 
and  continuance  is  remitted. 


I  know  now  the  Philofopher  and  Natural-lift  (who 
admit  nothing  done  in  nature,  to  bee  otherwise  than 
by  naturall  mcanes)  will  admit  nothing  beyond  the 
reach  of  Nature  when  they  are  pofed. 

How  is  it  then  that  commonly  after  Earthquakes,  A  remarkable 
Plagues,  Peftilences,  and  death  -of  Beftiall  doe  enfue  ( <iueftion- 
Tothisthey  anfwer,That  the  exhalations  which  cau- 
feth  the  Earths  motion,  having  burft  up  through  the 
Earth,  infedeth  our  Ay  re  with  thc  infedive  breath 
of  it,  which  it  eontradeth  when  it  was  incarcerated 
within  the  bowels  and  waft  places  of  the  faid  Earth  ? 

Eikewifc  they  alcribe  lome  fuch  or  not  farre  diffe¬ 
rent  reafons  in  their  owne  degree,  to  the  caufe  of  evils 
which  ufually  (I  wil  not  fay  ever)  befall  after  blazing  Solutions  both 
Comets,  w'h  although  in  effed  they  have  their  owne  • 

probabilities ;  yet  they  ftiould  not  deprive  our  great  call,  60  " 

Creator  from  the  fupernaturall  working  thereof, 
who  by  fuch  unufual  and  terrible  Syncopes  of  nature, 
would  even  foretell,  and  have  mortall  men,  (whom 

G  thefe 


. 
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thefe  prodigies  admonifh)  forewarned  of  fome  ef¬ 
fects  of  his  wrath  to  enfue;  to  the  effedt,  that  if  they 
will  amend,  and  turne  to  their  God  by  humiliation, 
and  repentance,  they  may  avert  that  evill  threatned 
and  pr 
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of  Thunder,  Lightning, Haile  and  certaine  other  fecret? 
of  “Nature,  with  their  (elution* 

/  .  %  'r  •'  s 

N  D  firft  concerning  Thunder.  £uejl.  What 
can  bee  the  caufes  of  the  lightning,  and  fire- 
fieakes,  which  in  Latine  are  termed  Fulgura, 
&  cor uf  :ationes,  either  in  the  clouds  themfelves,  from 
whence  Thunder  proceeds,  or  wavering  in  the  ay  re? 
Whether  or  no  the  exhalations,  inclofed  within  the 
cloud  from  whence  they  doe  proceede,  be  the  caufe, 
and  occafion,both  of  the  Thunder  it  felfe,  it’s  found, 
and  of  the  corufcation  and  lightning  alfo  ? 

Anftv,  Yea;  but  diverfly,and  by  it’s  owne  courfe; 
for  firft  by  the  agitation,  and  motion  of  it,  within  the 
cloud,  it  caufeth  the  found  after  this  manner :  The 
dry  exhalation,  (whereof  this  found,  thunder  it  felfe 
and  lightnings  are  generated)  afeending  upward,  in 
the  vapour,  to  the  middle  region  of  the  aire,is  engrof- 
fed  in  a  cloud,  through  the  coldnefie  of  the  place  :  fo 
It  is  compared,  and  this  exhalation  coardied  within 
the  belly  of  that  thickned  and  condenfed  matter : 
which  dry,  or  firy  exhalation,  thus  inclofed,  (by  An- 
tiperijlafis  or  contrariety)  by  the  environing  cold,  in 

the 
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the  outward  body  of  the  cloud,  foiveth  to get  out, 
and  make  way  for  it  felfe  ;  at  laft,  with  much  reluct¬ 
ance,  overcomming  the  environing  cold,  makeththat  The  right 
hideous  and  horrible  noyfe,  wherewith  here  on  earth  “u|of  th= 
wee  are  fo  terrified,  that  fometimes  Women  are  d°r  after  the 
ftrooke  in  fuch  feare  by  it,  that  they  part  with  child  5  lightnins* 

So  by  that  fame  agitation  it  kindleth  too,  being  of  a 
combuftible  fub fiance, viz,,  of  adry,terreftriall,and 
inflamable  matter;  which,  once  kindled  b y^dntipe- 
rijiafis,  expelleth  it  felfe,  with  violence,  through  that 
cold  thickned  cloud :  but  firft  in,  and  about  the  cloud 
it  maketh  diefe  flalhes  and  corufcations  fpoken  of  be¬ 
fore  :  fo  in  lightnings,  it  difperfeth  it  felfe,  here,  and 
there  through  the  aire,  both  clearing  the  cloud  a- 
bove,  and  the  aire  beneath .  • 

Now  if  it  be  asked;  What  is  the  caufe,  why  we  Why  we  fee 
fee  fooner  the  lightning  then  we  heare  the  thunder 
clap?  That  is  becaufe  our  fight  is  both  nobler, and  the  heare  the 
eye  is  fooner  perceptive  of  its  objeft,  then  our  eare $  noyk- 
as  being  the  more  a&ive  part  and  priore  to  our 
hearing  :  befide  the  vifible  fpecies  are  more  fubtile, 
and  leffe  corporeal  then  the  audible  fpecies,th  is  being 
reall,  the  former  intentional!, as  the  skilfull  in  Opticks 
know  :  and  this  is  the  reafon  why  likewife  we  fee  the 
fiafh,  ere  we  heare  the  noyfe  of  difeharged  gunnes. 

Againe,  being  asked ,  why  fire,  being 
naturally  light,  doth  not  rather  afcend  then  def- 
cendc’ 

(To  that  as  before:)  Becaufe  it  is  extru¬ 
ded  by  violence  from  its  abode.  Befides  this, it  being  AnJ  d  ^ 
accoupled  to  a  matter  contrary  to  its  owne  nature,and  it  defend  fc-UJ 
that  matter  predominating,  A  dry  terreftriall  »ngui$  light. 

...  G  s  fubltance, 

*  ’«* 
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AManoyin  which  it  exiftethj  that  I  fay,  this  terre- 
ftnall  matter,  tending  downe-  ward,  draweth  the  fire 
perforce  with  it ;  which  may  be  perceaved  by  a  kind- 

w  ed  cf™ale  tlir°wne  out  of  ones  hand,  which  car¬ 
ry  eth  the  fire  along  with  it.  ; 

Againe,  if  it  be  cxpofttilatcd,what  can  be thecaufe 
o  the  admirable  cffeds  of  this  thunder  1  at  fome 
The  aufe  of  times  bruifing  the  blade  of  a  fword,  the  fheath  un-of- 

Sst t  fendeAmelt,n.S  mony  and  sold  in  a  pocket, the  pocket 
*r.  ”  -  *  gaming  entire ;  and  killing  a  Mao  and  not  harming 

his  eloathes  j  And  vvhatmaketh  things  touched  by  ic 
fmeU  of  fulphure  andbrimftone  ?  And  to  kill  a  man 
m  fuch  fort,  that  the  bolts  fhall  bruifeall  his  bones, 

the  flem  never  a  whit  hurt,  nor  by  appearance  touch¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  like. 

Thus  much  for  anlwer.  The  thunder  which  is  ex- 
,  ,  PelIed  or  extruded  fromblacke  clouds,  is  more  vio- 

dlr  af  bhckcn'  Jnd  hat.h  gref  rer  face,  than  that  which  is  ejacula- 

clouds  are  ted  from  the  whiter  clouds.  This  thunder  then  by 

ESS'-  “  T d Pcarffa%b“  ™ch  morepurified  in 

white.  f  9.1.  j1-’  w hen  it  mixeth  with  the  aire,  is  far  more 

lubtilized :  And  againe  being  by  the  fire, and  heate  of 
the  thunder  repurged  of  all  grofTenefle,  it  is  made  fo 
purely  fpirituall,that  is  pearceth  fuddenly,  and  infen- 
iible  as  it  were, almoft  all  porous  bodyes,  and  never 
exercifeth  it  s  foi  ce  till  it  finde  refinance  And  hereby 
it  appeareth  plainely  how  the  skin  is,  as-it  were, untou¬ 
ched  when  the  bone  is  broken,  which  may  ferve  for 

all  accidents  in  this  kinde. 

-  But  when  it  onely  toucheth  the  outward  of  things- 

Without  any  great  hurr,  it  betokens  the  weaknes,  and 

-  imbeeillity 
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imbecillity  of  the  matter.  And  where  *ommofiIy 
bodyes,  fo  thunder  beaten,  doefmell  of  fulphureand  Kn°/Ctb? 
brimftone,  the  matter  of  Thunder  giveth  the  reafon,  beaten  fmeii 
for  it  is  compofed  of  dry,  and  fulphureous  exhalati- of  trimfloRe= 
ons,  as  of  the  frnoake  of  Sulphur-terra  by  Naples ;  of 
hot  fmoke  in  bathes,  and  rocks  there  j  of  CMmc  de 
Sommi-  of  J&tnaln  Sicilie:  of  the  burning  hills  at  Mex~ 
ico  in  ^America  :  of  our  Hecla  in  Ijland,  and  fuch  like 
chalkie,  lymie  and  fulphureous  places  j  fo  vapors  ele¬ 
vated  out  of  thefe  and  the  like  places,  muft  make 

thunder  which  is  compofed  of  them,  to  favour  of 
them. 


Now  to  thofe,  who  aske  which  is  the  place  where 

thunder  is  procreated,  and  begotten :  anfweremaybe  T6e  trU(: 

made, from  the  grofle  humidity, having  in  it  fome  ter- 
reftriall  glutinous,  and  vifeous  hum  or  not  eafily  fe- 
parated  from  it  that  it  exifteth  in  j  which  being  thick- 
ned  in  a  cloud  in  the  higheft  part  of  the  middle  re¬ 
gion  whither  they  are  elevated,  above  all  other 
clouds,  compofed  of  other  moift  vapours  {  from  I 

thence  (I  fay)  by  the  invironing  cold,  by  Antiperifia- 

fis,  or  a  Wronger  oppolite  part,they  are  extended  and 
thrownedowne. 


Again,  if  any  demand  why  blacke  clouds  are 
<£onje&ured  mofttocontaine,  and  fend  forth  thunder 
bolts  raoft  fearefull  t 

^  I  anfwer,indeed  as  blacke  clouds,flafhes,  and  light- 
nu^s, are  little  tobe  regarded,inrefped  that  theblac-  The  reafon 
iicne  of  them  argueth  but  little  firy  matter  to  bee  why tlie  thuris 

contrary wayes that  it aboundeth in wa-^S.® 
vapours  j  So  commonly  after  thunder  great  dangeroui,  ~ 

G  3  “  .  -  ' .  tames 
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raincSj  enfue ;  the  cloud  being  diflolved,  and  the  fire 

expelled.  But  indeed,  if  the  lightning  bee  not  much 

to  be  feared  of  fuch  a  blacke  cloud,  yet  the  thunder 
bolt  of  it  isterrible,as  being  violently  expelled  by  the 
predominating  cold ,  even  as  the  great  charge  of  a 
Cannon  enforceth  the  bullets  flight,  and  caufeth  the 
roaring  noyfe  of  it. 

O f reddilh,  or  whitifli  coloured  clouds,  thebolt  is 
but  weake  in  regard  of  the  rarity,  and  paucity  of 
cold  vapours  to  expell  it  j  but  the  ftafhes  and  light¬ 
ning  will  be  found  dreadfull,  in  refpeft  of  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  exhalations,wherewith, after  their  owne  co¬ 
lour,  the  cloud  is  dyed. 

But  leaving  thefe  fiery  and  hot  Meteors,  we  betake 

,  us  againe  unto  the  moyft  and  watery  ones,  as  more 

co  nfonant  and  frequent  to  our  climate. 

Firft,  if  it  bee  asked  whether  our  moyft  Meteors,’, 
fuch  as  fnow,haile,  and  raine,have  one  common  mat¬ 
ter,  whereof  they  are  generated  ;  and  if  they  have 
one,  what  can  be  the  caufeof  their  different  Ihapes 

'Ait  weak  Me- anc*  fotmcs- ;  for  we  lee  the  fnow  broad  and  foft,  con- 
itois  have  one  trarieways  hailc,  round  and  hard.  Noqueftionbut 
somraonam-  0nc  matter  is  common  to  all,  viza  Waters  j  from 

which,  by  vapours  they  are  elevated  to  the  airc;  and 
in  which  they  are  dilfolved  againe  :  but  the  difference 
Their  diffe*  ftandeth  here.  That  the  neereft  matter  (to  fay  lb) of 
3«nce  m  tormc,  fno  w,  is  vapours  congealed  in  a  cloud,  which  hath  in 
-  p  w-!  it  a  great  mixture  of  airc  j  by  which  meanes,  being 

fome  way  heated,  when  the  fnow  dilfolveth, you  fee 
it  holdeth,open  and  foft, by  realon  of  that  aire, where¬ 
as  haile  hath  no  airy  fubftance  in  it,  and  thus  qualifi¬ 
ed  by  experience,  that  we  fee  hade  fall  downe  on  a 
'  '  ■ ”  /  .  fuddaine 
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fuddaine,  and  ofttimes  with  violence,  becaufe  of  tlie 
terreftriall  heavinefie  of  ir,  whereas  fnow  falicth  but 
leafurely; 

'The reafon  why  haile  is  round  may  be  thi$,becaufe  Why  haile  a 
falling  down  from  the  middle  region  where  it  is  con-  r0UIid‘ 
gealed,by  the  way  it  reencountereth  with  fome  circu¬ 
lar  and  round  drop  of  raine  or  water,  which  accor¬ 
dingly  by  the  rolling  about  of  the  haile  it  felfe,  be- 
comraeth  hard  likewife  j  more  efpecially ,  as  not  ha*; 
ving  any  hot  place,  but  the  cold  aire  to  fall  through , 
till  it  light  on  our  lowed  region  j  which  accidentally 
hot,  for  the  time,  you  fee,  maketh  them  immediately 
after  their  lighting  upon  the  earth, to  diflolve  quick¬ 
ly,  or  at  lead  not  long  after.  And  asthefe  two  are 
formed,  in  the  highed  of  the  middle  regions, and  for 

the  extreame  cold  which  is  there  are  congealed:  foon  wty 

the  other  fide  becaufe  the  clouds  from  whence  raine  Uth  in  drops, ' 
iffueth,  doe  not  afeend  fo  high,  therefore  they  dif- 
folve  in  drops  before  they  can  be  congealed.  And  fo 
by  degrees, dew  and  Hoar-frod,  becaufe  they  are  not 
mounted  fo  high  as  the  matter  and  clouds  of  raine  j 
Therefore  they  fall  fooner,  and  foftlyer  then  raine 
doth  ;  fo  one  matter  is  common  mother  unto  all  of 
them,  but  the  degrees  of  their  elevation  in  the  aire 
maketh  their  differences  :  the  haile  higher  then  the 

Snow,  the  Snow  then  the  Raine,  the  Raine  then  the 

Hoar-froft,  mildew,  or  dew  is.  - 
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Chap  io. 


Of  Rivers,  Fount  tints  and  Springs,  their  fottrces  and 

eaufes. 


iHere  arifeth  a  queftion  here  not  unworthy  of 
our  consideration.  Whether  the  Springs 
Rivers,  in  and  on  the  earth  have  their  o 
nail  from  the  waters  of  the  Sea,by  fubterranean 
duits,  or  from  the  waters  on  the  fuperfice  of  the  earth 
which  is-  caufed  by  raine  j  or  finally  from  the  huge 
and  unmeafurable  caverns,  and  hollow  places  of  the 
ear,th^n  whofebo wells  are  monftrous  lakes,  pooles, 
Sheircourfes.  and  other  Handing  waters,  created  of  the  ay  re, there-1 

in  enclofed ,  which  not  having  any  vent  to  afcend  up¬ 
ward, but  being  condenfed  there, diflblveth  it  felfe  in¬ 
to  thefe  waters.  Now  before  we  enterintothe  loluti- 
on  of  this  queftion,  we  muft  underftand,  that  when  I 
fpeakc  of  the  vaft  and  endfefle  caves,  like  valleys 
within  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  wherein  waters  arc, 
that  it  isno  invention  of  mine  own:  for  Seneca^ with 
him  yiriflotle  in  his  CMeteorologicks  in  the  ip  booke 
of  his  naturall  queftions  inftanceth  it,  faying,  J%uid 
miraris  (faith  he) ft  diflmtfos  terra  non  fentiat,  cum  ad > 
jeffos  mare  nonfentit  ?  Andagaine,  £>uemad modum 
?  fupya  nos  imbres ,  it  a  infra  nes fluvios  aer  facit,  fupra  au- 

tem  nos  diu  fegnis  aer  flare  non  pot  eft,  quiautfoleatte- 
to/atur,  aut  vento  expmdhur  j  fub  terra  autem,  quod  a- 
f  remits  aquam  vert  it  idem  femper  efl3  fcilicet  umbra 

aterna 
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sterna,  frigusfcrenne  &  in  excitatidenfitas  qua,femper 
materiamfontibus fluminibuffy  prabebunt,  and  fo  forth: 
all  wchhee  confirmeth  in  that  fame  place  by  authority 
of  T bdophraji^  whom  hee  bringeth  in  faying,  That 
fince  the  Earth  hath  fwallowed  T ownes,  Cities,  and 
houfes,  who  can  doubt  but  thatthere  are  within  her 
bowels, Brookes,Caves,  Dens, and  V  alleyes  ?  which 
feeing  they  cannot  be  empty,  muft  of  neceflity  bee. 
full  of  waters.  Seeing  then  all  things  are  compofed 
of  all  the  Elements,  as  of  their  common  caufes ;  (For 
water  is  a  thickned  ay  re ;  and  the  Ay  re  againe  a  ra¬ 
tified  water:)  How  then  can  thefe  fubterranean  hol¬ 
low  places,  but  be  full  of  waters, fince  the  Earth  doth 
diffolve  in  waters,  to  fil  them  up?  For  the  earth  being  That  there  ;s 
delved  or  digged  but  a  very  few  footfteps  downe,wa-  ^j“srt”uhl 
ter  doth  ftraight  appeare,  earth  and  water  being  of  as 
great  affinity  as  ayre  and  waters  are :  howbeit  Zeno 
and  others  doe  contradict  this  opinion,  faying  $  That 
the  Earth  is  a  maffie,  folid,  and  homogene  an  body.  I 
fay,  thatabfolutely  the  Sea  (as  a  common  Mother  to  ^unuincs, 
all  waters)  is  fhe,from  whence  all  Rivers,and  Springs 
have  their  fource,  but  yet  not  fo  wholly,  but  that 
they  may  be  augmented  by  raine  and  water,  as  wee 
fee  by  experience ;  that  after  huge  raines,  both  Foun* 
taines  and- rivers  doe  accreaffe.  And  if  it  bee  asked, 
how  water  being  of  its  owne  nature  heavie,  can  leave 
its  owne  element  and  centre,  and  bee  conveighed  to 
the  tops  ofMountaines  and  high  places,  as  may  bee 
daily  feene  almoft  every  where? 

Tothisfirft,I  fay  , that  the  Sea  being  fome  way  high-  How  Fouri¬ 
er  than  the  Earth,  moft  eafily ,  by  its  owne -conduits,  ‘h"  tops' of1 
and  channels,  it  may  make  paflage  unto  it  felfc,  as  mountains?# 
through  fo  many  veines.  Befides 

XfZ:  ----- 
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Bcfides  this,  the  vapours  which  the  Suns  heat  and 
the  power  of  fome  other  Planets,  raifeth  from  the 
waters  even  under  the  earth,  are  not  ever  exhaled  and 
carried  aloft  to  the  Ayre,  but  fometimes  arc  even  re¬ 
tained  for  a  long  time  in  folid  places  of  the  inner- 
moft  parts  of  the  earth ;  where  gathering  them- 
felves  into  the  concavities  thereof,they  boile  upward 
by  the  force  of  the  faid  agitation,  as  a  pot  upon  the 
fire,  by  the  force  of  an  under  heater  fo  thefe  waters  • 
bubling  up  through  the  earth  caufeour  fountaines  • 
which  running  downeward  againe,  to  the  Valleys 
and  Plaines,  doe  make  our  Brookes,  Rivers,  and 
Springs.  And  of  this  opinion  is  venerable  Albert™ 
Colemenfis, commenting  Arifietle  upon  this  queftion 
«<  &  dectmo.  O.r  it  may  be  faid, 

verns  and  concavities  of  the  earth, being  filled  up  with 
waters,  which  diftill  from  the  want  of  the  caved  earth 
above,  are  procured  by  the  grofle  Ayre  there  inelp-  ~ 
fed  and  converted  into  waters,  which  iifuing  out  of 
the  rarer  or  voider  parts  of  the  Earth,  above,  do  oc¬ 
casion  thefe  Springs,. Rivers,  and  Brookes. 

If  it  be  demanded  if  fteepe  Mountaines  do  not  re-' 
metn  water  tr*bute  anc*  fen(i  downe  waters  to  feed  our  Springs 
umo  fountains,  and  Rivers  j  there  is  no  queftion,  for  in  their  concavi¬ 
ties,  of  certaine,  there  are  treafuresof  waters,  which 
burfting  out  at  their  lower  parts,  doe  yeeld  plenty 
enough .,  to  bedew  the  lower  Countries  j  not  that 
thefe  waters  are  gathered  there  by  raines  which  fall 
(for  raine-waters  penetrate  not  fo  deepe  into  the 
earth)  but  rather  that  the  Mountaines  themfelves,be- 
*ng  fpongeous,  doe  attra<ft  and  draw  together ,  their 
whole  dhfol  ved  waterifh  matter,  to  the  frontiers  and 

~\  conca-' 
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concavities }  from  whence  furging  and  breaking- 
forth  through  orifices, they  grow  into  fprings, brooks 
and  fometime  rivers. 


Jgfteft.  Whatcaufeth  fome  Fountaines  to  la  ft  lon¬ 
ger  than  others?  certainly,  that  nauft  proceed  from 
the  copioufnefle  and  aboundance  of  the  veine  and 
and  waters,  fuch  long-lafting  ones  have,  above  the 
others. 

Or  finally, if  it  be  demanded  what  can  be  the  caufe 
that  fome  Rivers,  and  Springs,  which  formerly  did 
flow  in  large  fwifc  currents,  do  leflen,and  fometimes 
totally  dry  up  ?  That  muft  not  be  imputed  to  the  fci- 
tuation  or  change  of  the  Starres,  as  fome  fuppofe ;  by  why  fome 
which  (fay  they)  all  places  in  the  world  are  altered;  Springs  ccafe 
but  rather  unto  the  decay  of  the  veine :  peradventure,  rumuno* 
becaufe  the  earth  preafing  to  fill  up  voidneffe,  hath 
funke  down  in  that  place,  andfochoaked  the  paffage, 
and  turned,thecourfe  another  way. 


JNeitnercantnerebeantterrepiygivenuntotnole whst  maketf* 

who  aske  j  what  maketh  two  Springs  orFountaines  two  fountaines 
which  are  feparated  onely  by  a  little  parcell  of  ow  hottnd"' J 
ground,  to  bee  of  a  contrary  nature  i  yea,  one  fweet  another  cold, 
and  f  refh,  the  other  brackifh  and  fait ;  one  extreame 
cold,  another  neere  adjoyning  to  it,  to  bee  luke- 
warme. 

Then  the  diverfity  of  Oares  or  Metals,  through 
which  thefe  waters  doe  runne,  which  is  the  caufe  of 
their  different  tails  and  temperatures  j  as  on  one  par- 
cell  of  ground  fome  flowers  and  herbs  falutiferous  - 
and  healthfull  j  others  venemous,  and  mortallmay 


The  Moone  is  often  faid  to  bee  the  efficient  caufe 
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ofthe  ebbing  and I  flowing  of  the  Sen,.  now  if  fo  be  (as 
nmyerfally  all  the  Learned  hold)  what  isthecaufe 

feeing  (hee  is  umvofilly  feenebyallSeasinamiw’ 
that  feme  Se^herearewhich’bc 

manner,  and  offreflier  waterthan  Seas,  in  refoedl  of 
the  mceffanr  running  of  endldle  Rivers  intothem 
vvhereofthey  male  no  aeconntagaine(tofayfo)Tv 
iubmmtftnng  matter  to  Rivers,  Fountaines,feOol«Z 
or  Lates,  as  the  Oceandoth :  the invironine  banker 
,  and  ihoares  being  higher  aimoft  than  they  f  fuch  are 

an JSb ° o' C“ ma? bC)l thc  M«fi«rranc. 

ty  and  deepenefle  of  fome"cLfe  id^dert  h  Ae  W 

The  vein e*  N  o  w  the  caufe  of  our  hot  Baths  neere  BriBoll  in 

vvhichP the  wa-  ^tufthrTT^3  3nd  elfe  where'  is 

cers  run  ma-  °n.f  ^  ^  Sulphureous  and  a  brimftony  Oare  or  Me. 
heth  them  fait,  tali  through  which  their  waters  runne*  as  the  /air 

J^“Sr  £omc  waters  doe  runne, is  the 
caufe  of  their  faltneffe/uch  as  the  Salt-pits  in  ioknd. 

zndHmgam  out  of  which  Salt  is  digged,as  our  Pit- 

.coales,  and  ftoncs  are  digged  out  of  Quarries.  And 

no  queftion  but  thefe  waters  are  heated  too  by  run¬ 
ning through  fuch  earth.  •  “ 

_  t  i  i 


IU“  secrets  ot  /Nature,  aseither  here  be-’ 
fore  I  have  touched,  or  may  handle  hereafter:  and 

owbeit^by  humane  reafon  men  cannot  further  pry 


Lib.2»  _  0/Meteors,  <pj 

into  thefe  and  the  like,  yet  no  queftion  but  the  power  r  , 
of  tlje  great  Maker,  hath  fecrets  inclofed  within  the  o/tfeacha" 
bowels  of  Nature,  beyond  ail  fearch  of  man:  Toraans  wifdome  - 
Iearne  us  all  to  bend  the  eyes  of  our  bodies,and  minds 
upward  to  the  Heavens  from  whence  they  flow,  to 
reft  there  in  a  reverent  admiration  of  his  power,  work¬ 
ing  in,  by  and  above  nature;  and  that  by  a  way  not  as 
yet  wholly  manifefted  unto  mortall  men. 

By  all  which,  and  many  more  we  may  cafily  efpie 
as  the  power,  fo  the  wifdome  of  this  our  Maker,  in 
difpofing  the  forme  of  this  Vniverfe,  whether  the 
great  World,  or  the  little  one,  M  a  n  ;  in  both  which 
there  is  fuch  a  harmony,  fympathy,  and  agreemenr, 
betwixt  the  powersabove,  which  wee  fee  with  our 
eyes,  as  the  Heavens,  and  the  diftinguilhed  Regions 
of  the  Ayre  in  the  greater  World, with  the  Earth  and 
Seas;  or  of  the  foule,  minde,  life,  and  intelleft  of 
Man  3  the  heaven  in  him  comparatively  ,with  his  bo¬ 
dy,  theEarth,and  fuch  like,of  the  one  with  the  other; 
that  is  the  great  and  little  world  together,  as  is  a 
wonder.  For  as  in  the  Ayre,  how  the  lower  parts  are  iwKS 
affeded,fo  are  the  fuperiour  3  and  contrary  wife, as  the  &  little  world* 
fuperiorisdifpofed,right  fo  the  inferiour.  So  we  fee 
that  not  onely  a  heaven  of  BrafTe,  maketh  the  Earth 
of  Iron,  butlikewife  waterifh  andmoift  earth, caufeth 
foggy  and  rainy  ayre  :  as  a  ferene  or  tempeftuous  day 
maketh  us  commonly  either  ioy full  or  melancholy  : 
or  as  a  fad  and  grieved  minde  cauleth  a  heavieand 
dullbody  :  but  contrariwayes,ahealthfull  and  well 

tempered  body,  commonly  effedteth  a  generous  and  litudt?  V 
jovially  difpofed  minde. 

Ob 
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THE  RIGHT  HO 

^OF\d<BLE  THOMAS 

Earle  of  Hadington  Lord  Triyy 

Scale  of  Scotland 3  and  one  of  His  Majefties 

molt Honourab  le  Privy  CounfeU in 

both  Ki  ncdom  s  s. 

-  -  ^  \  (  ,  ^ 

? 

Right  Honourable,  ,  ■ 

F  writers  ef books  informer  ages  have  made 
a  grate  fall  commemoration  in  the  front  of 
their  workes,  of  worth y  men ,  who  for  their 
brave  deeds  either  in  Peace, or  War, Church 
or  Common  wealth  were  renowned,  thereby  * 
to  eternize  their  fame,  and  by  their  examples  to  extimu- 
late  others  to  the  imitation  of  their  vertues  j  nothing 
could  expiat  my  trefpajf ?,  if  I  JhouldpajJ'e  over  your  Lord- 
Jhtps  moft  accomphjhedrare  vertues ,  thereby  to  deprive 
pofierity  of  fo  excellent  a  Prefident ,  efpecially  amongU 
your  other  many  exquifite  perfections  you  being  in  this 
barren  age  fo  worthy  a  patterne,  and  Bountifull  Patron  of 
* letters  and  literate  men.  Let  antiquity  bo  aft  itfelfe  of  Vh{ 
integritie  of  a  Creeke  i^dri^ides,  in  the  gravity  and  in- 
jlexibilitie  of  a  Roman  Cato,  and  the  refi :  yet  our  age 

.  ’  (**  2)  '  may  »f 
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'  uas 
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~^/«5 
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maj  rejoy  ce  to  have  all  thefi  accumulated  on  your  Lord 
Jbip  alone-  Envy  cannot  conceale  with  what  credit  and 
generall  applaufe  las  through  the  Temple  of  Vertuetothe 
Sacrary  of  Honour)  you  have  paft  all  the  orders  of  our 

Senatonall  Tribunal  even  to  the  highefi  dimity  -  Jhere 
like  an  Oracle,  you,  ftrike  light  through  mofl  fiLje  a„j 
cb [cur  eft  doubts.  The  continued  favour  of  Kin  r/tt 

aggrandizing  of  youreftate  by  well  managed  fortune  the 
peopling  by  the  fecunditie  of  you,  fruit  e fill  hyms  &*£ 

ll y0UV  °wne  large ftocke  but  many  of  the  moft  ancient  aj& 
honourable  families  m  our  nation,  may  well  fet  out  your 
t0  t  f[e  world,  but  the  true  Panegyrick  which  /  (if 
able)  would  found  abroad  your  Honours  due  defervin* 
merits,  to  which ,  in  all  humility  and  reverence,  I  off r 
thu  ft mad  pledge  of  my entirer  affettion,  hoping, ere  lorn 


Tmir  Lordftips  in  ail  dutiful! 
obedience® , 


D.  P 


S  RJ  O  N* 


;  r  » 


our  mo- 

» .  *r  '■  ■  -j 


derne  Warfare,  is  comp  a- 


m 


oman. 


BOOKE. 


Se&ion  i. 


That  great  ef  armies  have  not  alwayes  carry  ed  away  the 
victory ,  the  reaftn  of  it  5  tm  examples }of  S emir  amis, 
and  Xerxes. 


F I N  D  in  Hiftories,  that  not  alwayes 
the  greateft,  and  moft  numerous  armies, 
have  carried  away  the  vi&ories  in  Bat¬ 
tels  j  whether  it  is,  that  the  Lord  of 
Hoafts  will  diiappoint  them  who  truft  in 

H  '  thek 


9§  Of  Armies  and  ftattelsl  Lib.?. 

Greateftar-  their  numbers,  and  armies  of  men,  or  their  Martial! 
mies  have  not  Horfes  and  their  ftrength,  or  in  their  military  difci. 

alwayes  done  „i;_  _  ^  5_  .  *  i  .1  \  /  .  1  t  *  •  ^ 

great, 


alwayes  done  pjjne#  for  it  is  probable,  that  as  their  infinite  num 


bers,  cannot  ever  be  fo  well  Marlhalled,  as  that,  at  all 
times  requifite,  they  can  come  to  blowes  5  foonthe 
contrary,  if  once  they  chance  to  turnebackes,  the  Pa* 
nike  feare  that  feazeth  on  lb  grofle,  and  peccant  a  bo¬ 
dy,  is  fo  remedilelfe,  that  they  can  fcarce  ever  bee 
brought  againeinto  any  right  or  petfeft  order,  which 
in  teller  armies,  driven  to  fuch  extremities,  we  heare 
and  reade  to  have  hapried  :  Or  rather  fhall  we  fay 
with  that  Captaine  of  the  Volfct,  marching  again!! 
the  old  Romans  ? 

x  -  ’  .  ‘  '• 

yirmati  arm  At  is  ohUdnt'uirtutefAtUy  fed  meditate 
fuperiores.  s 


V 
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luftttm  efi  helium,  embus  necffgrfam,&  fia  arm 
quibus  nulla,  nifi  in  At  mis,  relinquitur foes. 

I  need  not  infill  too 

numbers*  for  the  Greekis  and  Roman  Hiftories  are  re-1 
plenilhed  with  them  j  yet  two  I  will  produce,  as  in- 

smitamk  in.  cre<*ibte  f°r  their  numbers,  as  unlikely  for  their  lofie. 
numerable  ar*  The  one,  of  Semtramis  Queene  of  Babylon,  who  fec- 
my  defeated  by  ting  out  for  the  conqueft  of  the  indies, made  up  an  ar- 

aSr®y  .ofttoee  miUionsofarmedmen,  whereof  cenne 
Prince,  hundred  thoufand  Horfemen,  the  reft  werefoot,  be- 

fides  many  hundred  thoufand  Chariots,  With  blades 
like  fy  thes,  or  falchions,, flicking  out  on  either  fide, 
with  many  hundred  thoufand  Camells  and  Elephants 
to  fight  on.  Which  horrible  armie  vvasTo  over- 


died  returned  home  alive 


« 


The 
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The  other  was  of  Xerxes,  that  powerful!  King  o  f  Xerxes  air® 
Pcyjid)  who  intending  to  fubdue  Greece5  clinic  downe  ovmhrowne 
upon  it  with  fuch  an  army,  that  Rivers  were  drunke 
dry  by  the  multitude  of  his  fouldiers.  Herodotus  re-  Saiamine*. 
porter  of  the  former  two,reckoneth  this  whole  army 
to  amount  to  feventeenc  hundred  thoufand  by  land: 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  by  Sea,  with 
2200  Galleys  5  for,  by  Sea  and  land, he  intended  their 
fubverfion,  and  came  downe  for  that  intent. 

The  infolencie  of  this  King  (environed  with  this 
terrible  armie)  was  fuch  j  that  intending  likewife  to 
fubdue  Europe,  and  for  which  purpofe  he  prepared  to 
paffe  the  Hellespont,  (fome  feaven  miles  broad)  but  be- 
caufe  his  bridge  of  boates,  by  the  waters  impetuouf- 
ae(Te,was  overthrowne, which  he  caufedto  be  contri¬ 
ved  for  that  effect  ( as  Alexander  did  at  Tyre)  he  made 
his  Souldiers,  with  him,  vainely  to  whip  the  Sea  for 
it’s  refinance  againft  his  fo  vaft  power.  NeverthelefTe 
this  prefumptuous  King  (I  fay)  with  all  his  forces, 
and  numbers  of  men,  by  a  fmall  number  of  Greekes, 
was  overcome  at  the  Battell  of  ThermoplU  j  in  fo  far  The  battaile 
that,  that  fame  glorious  King  of  Meaesmd  Perfians,  of  Thermopi- 
was  forced  to  fteale  over  the  Hellefpont,  flenderly  ^ 
accompanied  in  a  frigat,  or  Shallop,  intheyeareof 
the  world  472 0. or  thereabouts,if  Sabellicus  miftake 
not. 

Now  as  thefe  two  remarkable  and  populous  ar¬ 
mies  were  thus  defeated  by  the  fmaller  number,  and 
fo  confirmeth  this  aflfertion  afore-mentioned ;  So 
who  will  follow  forth  the  trad  of  all  either  divine,  ; 

or  heathen  Hiftories,(hall  finde  it  more  manifeftly  ap¬ 
proved. 

H  z 
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As  for  holy  Hiftories,  unleffe  I 
only  by  an  Hiftoricall  but  by  an_.. 
alfo,  to  truft  all  comprehended  with 
New  Teftament  as  undoubted  v::  ::; 
be  induced  to  beleeve,  that  fo  little  a 
holy  land  was  (and^  '  )  /  ~  ^  \ _ 

thou  find  fighting  men,  as  were  Fo  often 
ded  to  bee  raifed  * 


were  obliged  not 
Evangelical  1  faith 
jn  the  old  and 
ventie,  I  could  hardly 

, ,  _  territory  as  the 

yet  is)  could  afford  fo  many  hun- 

_ irecor- 

.  ,  r  ,  ,  “  « s  unJefTe  that  lome  would  fayj 

that  befide  the  bleffing  of  God  upon  that  land  in  ma 
king  it  to  overflow  with  milke  and  hony,  wheat,  wine 

and  oyle,  that  fo  hewouldhaveittoaboundin  men 
likewife. 
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battels  fought  by  them  can  give  fo  great  affuranee  o? 
poflibility,  that  finall  troupes  have  overcome  the 
greater.  As  that  battell  of  Boi  liters  by  Edward  the 
blacke  Prince  of  England ,  againft  Iohn  King  of Iohn  King  of 
France  !  where,  notonely  foure  times  as  many  that  ^rownc°by* 
day  were  put  to  rout,by  the  worthy  Engli(h,but  like-  Edward  the 
wife  the  King  himfelfe  was  led  captive  into  England  j  gnacjca^ince 
whofe  ranfome  reda&ed  his  countrie  unto  that  penu-  an  ' 
ry,  and  fcarcity  of  money,  that  they  were  forced 
thereafter,  to  coyne  and  ftampe  pieces  of  leather 
money,  as  their  Hiftory  of  that  time  recordeth. 

Neither,  was  that  glorious  victory  over  the  French  Edward  cat- 
much  more  remarkeable,  nor  more  fufficicnt  for  t’ng» 
proofe  of  this  then  was  that  famous  vi<5tor  ie  of  our  Ihrowcnbv 
valiant  Bruce,  at  the  battell  of  Banmk-burne,  againft  Bruce  at  Ban** 
an  other  Edward,  **t-*»*». 

I  might  adde  to  thefe  two  the  renowned  vi&ories  scmdnhg 
Woone  by  Scanderbeg  a  petty  Prince  of  the  Epirots , vvitl1 3  handful 
who  with  but  a  handfull  of  men  (as  it  were)  did  over-  Z£mt 
come  the  hundreds  of  thoulands  of  that  vidorious  e 
Mahmett  as  at l  ength  may  bee  read  in  the  Turkifli 
Hiftorie. 
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Sedt.  3. 

Whether  it  he  requifite  that  Princes  hazard  their  Perfons 
in  field  or  not ;  of  the  Encouragement  that  their  pre- 
fence  giveth  to  the  Souldiers  :  When  a  King  jhould 
venter  to  the  fields  and  rvhat  Lievtenants  are  to  bee 
deputed  by  him  j  all  exemplified, 

ii'  Prinet*  may  of  lattf  have  made  it 

iiizzard  their  Cjueftion  ,  whether  a  SoVCfSigtlG 

perfons  in  a  *  Prince  fhould  hazard  his  perfon  in  battell  or 
■  or  nQt'  n?rj  confidering  the  great  Ioffe  that  enfueth  either  by 

his  death,  or  eaptivitie  j  a  thing  never  doubted  of  in 
former  agesjno  not  by  fuch  Kings  who  though  ffckly 
,  and  difeafed,  have  caufed  to  carry  their  bodyes  from 

their  bed  unto  the  field,  thereby  the  more  to  encou¬ 
rage,  with  their  prefence, their  mutining  and  doubting 
armies  5  as  Plutarch  witneffeth  in  the  life  of  Eumenes * 
Yea,  xifca  had  fuch  a  concieteiof  himfelfe  and  his 
owne  prefence,  that  after  hisdeath,  he  ordained  his 
skinne  to  be  flead  off  him,  and  a  drumme  to  be  cove¬ 
red  with  it  5  imagining  thereby,  that,  as  he  in  his  life 
~fld  terrified  and  forely  beaten  his  enemies,  fo  the 
found  of  this  after  hisdeathwouldbea  terrour  unto 
them, 

N either, was  there  any  thing  encouraged  our  brave 
Englifh,at  the  approch  of  the  Spanifh  armado,  more, 
than  the  affurance  and  undifmayed  countenance  of 
that  ever  famous Q .^Elizabeth  t  ryding  in  the  front  of 

her  troupes  with  a  Iaveline  in  her  hand  (like  an  armed 

Pallas  > 


j 


Quecne  Elty 
hub  on  the 
fsontpfhcr 
^rmic  in  88* 
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Pallas)  as  the  Biihop  of  Ely  in  his  treatife  of  the  88.’ 
moft  appofitely  relateth. 

.  Philippe  de  Cemmints  obferveth  nothing  more  wor¬ 
thy  of  re-marke  in  the  battell  of  Fornouncie  (which 
the  Italians  call  the  battell  of  Terr  which  wasftrooke 
at  the  foote  of  the  K^ippennine  mountaines,  by  the 
French  King  Charles  the  eight*  againft  the  Veneti¬ 
an  armie, under  the  condud  of  the  Marquife  of  Man.  ( 

tua ,  their  generall,  at  the  Kings  returne  from  Naples 
homeward,)  then  the  young  King  his  generous  en¬ 
couraging  of  his  people,  with  a  chearefull  coun-  The  c#untei 
tenance :  and  fo  much  the  morejbecaufe  that  the  night  nance  of  a 

j  i  a  ^  a  #  «  p%.  c  incoutagcmcttt 

der,  flames  of  fire  from  heaven,  horrible  tempefts  of  unto  fwldicrt. 
winde,  and  raine,  all  which  he  perfwaded  his  Soul- 
diers,were  onely  ominous  prodigies,  to  difmay  their 
enemies. 

So  then,  when  I  feeme  to  admit,  or  allow  the  pre¬ 
fence  of  a  King  in  his  Armie,  rather  than  to  devolve 
that  charge  on  Deputies  j  it  is  not  to  bee  underftood, 
that  therefore  hee  fhould  play  or  ad  the  part  of  a 
Souldier,  expofinghis  facred  perfon  unto  danger  and 
palpable  hazard,  which  are  onely  for  common  Soul- 
diers*  but  onely  by  his  advice,  and  countenance,  to 
encourage,  dired,  and  enfure  all  things. 

;  —Befit  Agger  e  fulti 

Cefpitis  intnpidm  vultu^neruitque  timeri 
Nil  metuens — .  As  Luctne 

fpeaking  of  lulius  C*/4r,exquifitly  remarketh:  neither  whffnaK;ns, 
yet  is  it  to  be  underftood,  that  a  King  fliould  in  perfon  fhoiild  be  in 
be  in  his  battels,  and  armies  at  all  occafions,  but  then 

only  and  Specially, when  the  enemy  is  within,  or  ap  -  m  A  * 

H  4  proaching 

»■  '■‘**0* .  .«•  vv,  ’ 
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ptoaching  his  Countrey;  for  otherwayes  heemav 
very  conveniently  doe  his  bufinelfe  abroad ,  by  his 
tevetenants.  Provided  alwayes,  that  he  who  is  im- 
ployed,  be  not  of  fuch  eminency,  as  thereby  he  bee- 
able  to  encroach  upon  his  c-ftate;  and  then  armed 
with  men,  power,  and  ftrength;  favour  and  meanes 
attempt  agamft  his  Soveraignety ;  but  that  by  con! 
ianguinity  or  other  obliging  bonds,  the  Prince  bee 
allured  of  this  great  mans  fidelity  and  truft :  as  exam¬ 
ples  of  former  Ages  can  yeeld  fufficientteftimony  to 

Why  powerful  •  bcca.e  pradhied ;  to  which  purpofel  will  onely 
fubji  as  are  inltance,that norabIe authority  of  Velleius  Paterculus 

T  If  yes  f  hls  abndgem  ent  of  the  Romane  Hiftory ;  when  he 
defied  Gene-  1P  akecl1  or  that  great  imployment  intruded  unto 
tais  of  armies  pompey,  in  fcouring  the  whole  Seas  of  thole  miehtv 

and  many  Pirns  w  h  infeffod  it.  Idem  ant  cm  (faith  he) 
m  Marci  Antonu  pratura  :pfi  concredttum  fuitjopulus  id 
<SC]U0 ammo  ferebat ;(and  why)  JhHz  rarts  eoruminvd 
detfir  hononbm  quorum  vis  non  timeturjum  demum  ve¬ 
to  extrema  eorumformidantur,  qui  vim  in  potefiate  ha « 

One  Generali  Next  it  is  moll  requifite  in  the  deputed  exoeditions 
n0t  two.  that  two  Commanders  be  not  placed  over  one  armie, 
me  Heavens  cannot  abide  wo  Sunnes,as  Darius  was 
told  by  the  Macedonian  l- Alexander 

V  -  -  —omnifque potejlas- 

Imp  at  tens  confortiserat--.  v  ’  '  , 

But  leaving  former  examples, or  later  miferable  ex* 
:.r  penences  of  this  wee  have  in  hand,  Icannot  butap- 
'  plaud  that  memorable  Morto  of  the  Duke 1st  Marines 

on  his  Colours  and  other  Enfignes,  which  doth  well 
to  mis  purpofe  ;  for  when  he  had  taken  upon  him  the 
h  H  '■  l  i  ■' conduit 
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condud  of  his  Brother  the  Duke  of  Guyfe's  forces^af- 
ter  heewas  killed  at  Blois had  thefe  words  for  his 
Motto, 

-~.vno  avulfo  non  deficit  alter 
Aureus,  &  ft  mill  fronde feet  virga  met  alio . 


YV.  •> 


Se&ion.  8. 

••  .'  .y  '■  .  i  *  .  '  .  •  •  |  y--  ■  :  '  >  r*  q  * .  ,;j  f,v  y 

of  the  Romans  frndency  and  fore  fight  in  fending  two- 
Commanders  abroad  with  their  Armies ;  and  why  the. 

Grecians  conjoyned  two  in  their  embafiies  :  and  of  the 
danger  of  too firicl  Commifiions. 

IF  it  beobje&ed  here,  that  the  Romans  and  Grecians 
(who  were  chiefMafters  of  this  military  Art)did  in  „ 
all  their  expeditions  fend  two  Confuls,  or  Deputies  ^7*  a/ATe. 
together;  yet  that  maketh  not  any  wayes  againft  the  cians  two 
former  affertion :  for  as  thefeverall  effects  thereof  7°h  th<- ^7- 
proved  not  alwayes  fucceflefull,  as  their  lamentable  mks  abroad, 
warres  can  teftifie;  and  particularly  the  bloudy  fights 
betwixt  Sill  a  and  Marius ,  each  vindicating  to  hirnfelfe 
the  honour  of  captivating  the  Numenian  lugurtha: 
they  commonly  were  fenr,fo,that  either  alternatively 
they  lhould  beare  rule;  or  the  younger  was  accoupled 
to  the  elder,  that  the  younger  might  fubmit  and  give 
way  tothe  gravity, year  es,and  authority  of  his  Senior* 
or  finally  thefe  Confuls  were  fo  attemperated  in  that 
charge,  that  one  of  a  flow  and  procraftinating  difpo-  Ttair  fore  fight 
fition  was  ftill  joynedto  one  of  a  fudden  and  forward 
nature ;  yet  none  of  all  fcarce  ever  proved  fucceflefull 

to. 


Tahiti*  and 
Mar  all  Hi  con 
trary  difpofi- 
..tions. 


Why  the  Grt •* 
cum  did  fend 
alwayes  two , 
in  ambaflage3 
or  to  field* 
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to  the  Citie :  For  what  deflation  Termiut  Vane  his 
fuddenneue  brought  unto  the  State  that  day  that  be¬ 
tel!  him  to  command,  (although  again!!  the  will  or 

coni  ent  of  the  elder  Paulus  Mmiltus)  at  the  battell  of 

Cannes t their  Hiftories  yet  may  beare  record  in  letters 
or  bloud. 

Andthough  Mat  cell  us  and  F  abius  ^  were  lo  joy  ned 

that  Mar  cell  us  impatiency  was  tempered  and  allayed 

by  the  delaying  nature  of  Fabius,  yet  there  are  few 

Fabii  Maxim  to  endure  the  upbraiding  and  infolenc 

bravadoes  of  a  camarade  as  he  did }  yea,  and  of  his 

whole  Armie,  for  not  fightingat  fuch  occasions  as 

they  thought  advantagious  j  of  whom  the  Poet  faid 
well, 

V nus  homo  nobis  cunttando  reftituit  rcm. 

And  of  both,  their  legender  Plutarch  5  That  Mar- 

cellus  was  the  Sword  of  Rome ,  and  Fabius  the  Buckler 
and  defence  1 

That  the  Grecians  Cent  alwayes  two  together,  ei¬ 
ther  to  wars,  or  in  Embaflage,was  rather  to  the  effedt 
each  fhould  pry  into,  and  controll  the  others  a&ions, 
to  favc  their  Common-wealth  unbetrayed ,  then  for 
advancing  the  bulinclle  they  were  fent  about;  as  in 
the  lives  of  LiJ’ander  and  C alter ates is  manifei! ;  every 
one  of  them  for  envy,  emulation,  and  ambition,  un¬ 
doing  that  which  the  other  had  plotted. 

Now,  as  the  Romane  and  Greeke  examples  above 
rehearfed,  doe  make  little  for  the  authority  of  two 
Generals  over  an  Armie, feeing  theformerly  particu¬ 
larized  evils  doe  enfue :  In  as  little  doe  I  thinke  their 
example  to  be  imitated  in  thefe  our  dayes  for  prescri¬ 
bing  particular  and  precifeinjunftions  unto  Generals, 

♦  V-  '  • 

in 
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in  fo  farre,  that  they  may  not  in  a  jot  tranfgrelfe  die 
limits  of  their  Commiflion.  For  though  the  Romane 
Hiftory  affordeth  examples  enow  ofFathersjwho, 
when  their  own  fons  had  returned  vi&orious,and  the 
bufineffe  they  went  about,  well  and  honourably  per¬ 
formed  j  for  which  the  firft  day  they  were  honoured 
with  the  Ovations  and  Triumphs  due  unto  vi&ors^yet 
the  next  day  were  put  to  death  for  having  gone  be¬ 
yond  the  points  of  their  Commiflion  j  yea,  but  for 
halting  one  day  more  by  the  way,  than  punftually 

they  were  enjoyned  to  doe :  (though  peradventure  The  limitatin* 
they  had  brought  the  enemy  unto  fuch  a  paffe,  that  if  of  Generals 
that  day  had  efcaped  from  giving  battell ,  or  any 
other  thing  of  like  conlequence ,  the  ftate  of  the  an“erous‘ 
Common-wealth  might  have  bcene  imperilld ,  or 
the  enemy  efcaped,  or  the  like.)  Yet  I  know  not  how 
their  doings,  by  Lawes  of  a  well  managed  ftate,  may 
be  lawfully  warranted. 

For  in  wars  it  may  be,  that  the  opportunity  of  do¬ 
ing  well  prefenteth  it  felfe  fo,that  if  the  General  lofe 
the  point  of  that  prefent  fervice  (though  his  Com¬ 
miflion  carry  no  warrant  for  it)he  may  hazard  to  po- 
fterity  both  his  fame  and  credit,  and  may,  (which  is 
more)endanger  the  ftate,  or  Prince  whom  he  ferveth. 

But  as  the  jealoufie  of  the  Romans  for  theconfer- 
vation  of  their  liberty  and  ftate  burft  out  in  thefe 
ftri<ft  Commiflions  j  fo  I  lhall  wifli  that  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  ours,  all  expert  States*  men  upon  moft 
weighty  confiderationsdocadvife,fuchas  the  multi- 
farms  exigencies  of  affaires  requires  for  I  am  no 
wayes  to  dire<ft. 

Se<5h  - 
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Great  oJs  be¬ 
twixt  bnttels 
and  dueis. 


Sedion  jv 

Difference  between  Battels  and  Duels ;  that  General* 

may  refufe  challenges  ,  with  feme  pafages  betwixt 
litwmbdl  And  Scipio  in  their  wart cs% 

o  W  to  returne  Co  our  Battels  from  which  we 
have  dig  relied ;  I  obferve  great  ods  betwixt 
,  c  Abatt.eIs  and  duels:  for  in  battels  neither  Gene- 
,a‘s  0lArmies  r^pute  it  a  point  of  difparagement  or 

bnJal’H5 if T r  thCy  r^ufe  C°  %hr^hen  ^ey  are 
bravado  d  by  their  enemy :  nor  yet  a  point  of  difirace 

0  ^ue  ^?r  conduions  of  peace  and  friendly  compofiti- 

ons,  when  all  things  all  cleare  in  the  field.-  any  of 

which,  or  both  in  matter  of  duels,  Ihould  be  reputed 

a  perpetuall  difgrace,  unlelfeit  were  in  fuch  termes  as 

batsBar°nS  dld  *  raentloned  in  thc  Chapter  of  com- 

,  Cf  the  hr  ft,  we  have  the  example  of  Fabius  Mav 1 
&S& whom  Hannibal  bravadoed  fo  infolently,  that 
Fabius  s  owne  fouldiers  had  him  in  derifion.  And  of 

T?  L*  ?vkG example,  who  relieved  the 

terrible  fiege,  wherewith 
,s  jhe  tblfd .and  laft  of  the  Valoyfes had  be- 

eagured  ir-for  nfing  inarmes  againft  him  in  fauour  of 

To *h«n  fight-  Lf  hmBeKGu*fe  *  thisDake  having  raifed  this 

ing  at  times  “ege,  at  laft  reieeved  the  City  with  neceffaries,  in 

his  valour5and  hard  purfuit  3  yea,  and  offer  of  battell : 

yet 
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yet  he  returned  the  way  he  came  without  apprehen¬ 
ding  any  difgrace,  but  deferred  till  he  thought  fitting 
againe  to  give  him  battell. 

And  on  the  other  part,  if  any  of  all  the  worthy 
Ancients  had  reputed  it  an  afperfion,or  im  putation  ei¬ 
ther  to  their  fame,  valour,  or  fortune,  whofo  unlike¬ 
ly  to  fue  for  putting  off  fighting,  as  that  witty,  wife, 
valorous(and  till  then  fortunate)  Hannibal,  and  that 
at  the  hands  of  the  man  on  earth,with  whom  he  flood 
moft  upon  points  of  credit  and  reputation,  viz,.  Sci¬ 
po,  his  Antagonize 

And  yet  the  Hiftory  reprefents  unto  us,  that  the 
fixteenth  yeere  of  the  Punick  warres,  when  Scipo  the 
African,  had  invented,  and  profecuted  that  ftratagem 
of  warre,  to  draw  Hannibal  out  of  Italy,  by  kindling 
the  fire  of  war  in  his  own  Countrey,  yea, at  the  Gates 
of  Carthage j  which  accordingly  as  hehad  invented,he 
put  in  executionjfo  thatthe  Countrey  and  Citie,at  the 
firft  approach  of  the  Reman  army,  polled  away  Com- 
mitfioners  unto  Hannibal  to  haft  him  over  into  Ajrick 
with  all  his  force  ,  or  elfe  that  all  was  undone. 

Hannibal,  I  fay,  confidering  that  policy, and  with-  Htmibai  fu 
all  remembring  unto  what  extremity  he  had  both 

$  1  *  ^ 

driven  Rome,  and  almoft  all  Italy,  and  what  he  might  opte' 
have  done  if  he  had  not  beene  fo  foone  fatally  recal¬ 
led  j  moreover,  being  landed,  and  finding  his  forces 
not  able  enough  to  encounter  Scipo  (both  Armies 
being  in  fight  of  other)  before  the  battell  fhould  be¬ 
gin,  defired  parly  with  Scipo,  and  in  thefe  or  the  like 
termes  the  Hiftory  makes  Hannibal  in  mid- field  to 
fpeake  unto  him,  after  ferious  eying  each  other. 


no 


Hannibah 
ijpeecli  unto 
icipio. 
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The  Heavens  be  propitious  unto  our  meetings  ^now 
Hf1,’  nf°  am*h.e  elder>  fuef*r  ceffation from  fighting 

this  day  (great  Scipio)  impute  it  unto  fortune •  whom  now 
1  percetve  like  a  woman  to  favour  thee  at  this  time,  who 

f  l  \TgZ J  tk  vfMtoefe  ofthefe  events  (mee 
Winks)  Jhould  move  thee  to  condefcend  untothe peace  1 

p  eadfor,yea,  as  willingly  and  effectually  as  I  crave  it, if 

you  doe  but  ponder  in  the  ballance  of  an  impartiall  and  not 

pi  eoccupied  minde,  what  diver fity  of  chances  have  fallen 

out  fince  the  beginning  of  our  warns,  and  how,  eveLow , 

i  ,  !ame  Cl.tie>  whtch  offcreth  conditions  of  peace,  had 
bow  your  glorious  Rome,  and  in  it  all  Italy,  making 
and  trembling  under  the  aujfices  of  my  fortunate fuccef- 
Jcs  ■  ana  how  lamfti (l the  f  ime  man  as  before :  and  with- 
ad,  how  the  Gods  have  a  watching  eye ,  and  revenrin? . 
hand  when  they  are  invocated  as  witneffes  unto  equall 

z:x:tci  mi  nM,ifor  *  A*** 

And  as  they  ever  were, faftiU  they  are  able, to  turne  the 

dTtf  ai’wh°fe  foell*»g preemption  would  kin- 

r  theperpetua.ll peace  of  both  Empires.  1  am  confident 

ymlft?aflaif?l°  iff! b  helthfthre^e  ofvicifttudein 

7CZL  r  ta  lfUCh  thitefy  a*not  toind*»g'r  *U 
bltufrlT  rro&efuffthe  hazard  of  a  doubtfull 
battell.  Cali  but  to  minde  the  fat  all  examples  of  ft  man* 

brave  wanours, and  particularly  ofyourLntrieman  At- 

O  /Jm68?" \(feeiNg  WW  experiences  are  moll 
fenfible)  who  having  attained  the  vmicall  point  of  ho- 

nour,  andpreferment,  by  thefortunateneffeofhis  fuccef 

f  victories,  while  hee  did  not  command  his felicities, 

was  plunged  in  the  mif rableflof misfortunes,  &c. 
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.  Scd.  6. 

That  the  exploits  of our  moderne  warriours  y have  bin  eve¬ 
ry  way  comparable  to  thofe  of  the  Ancient  5  with  fome 
examples  to  that  effeSt, 

AS  no  judicious  man  canbe  fo  unjuft  as  not  to  re¬ 
tribute  due  honour  to  the  never  dying  Worths, 
and  valours,  of  the  many  renowned  Roman  and  Greek 
Commanders,  with  others  in  all  former  Ages  j  fo 
ought  no  man  to  be  fo  tranfported  with  their  fo  larg- 
ly  famed  deeds,  as  thereby  to  derogate  from  the  true 
worths,  the  many  moft  admirable  exploits;  the  un¬ 
daunted  courages,  of  the  many  excellent  and  moft 
warlike  Commanders  that  have  of  later  Ages,  like  fo 
many  Comets,  ftuned  in  their  times,  over  Chriften- 
dome  j  of  whom  our  own  Countries  (without  often* 
ration  I  fay  it)  have  filled  up  a  very  large  number. 

It  i  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  in  thefe  our  latter 
ages  there  are  men  every  way  equall  for  all  manner  of 
warlike  exploits,whetherftratagems,  polieie,  or  un¬ 
daunted  courage,to  the  fo  famed  Hannibal ,  Scipio^Fa- 
bius  Maximus  and  the  reft.  Thatexploitof  Hannibals 
indeed, when  Fabius  Maximus  had  enlabyrinrhed  him 
in  that  ftraight  of  the  Mountaines  was  pre¬ 

ferable  to  any  in  my  conceit  :  with  which  I  bal- 
lance -that  admirable  ftratagem  of  Sir  Francis  Drake 
in  firing  the  Spanifli  Armado  in  88.  That  it  bred  the  <. 
ruine  of  that  fo  huge  and  expenfive  Navie  and  fo  i£ata°eme  /* 
formidable  to  this  whole  Hand, 
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Ic  is  obferved  of  Hannibal,  that  being  in  that 
fttnnibds ftra-  ftraight,  and  recollecting  his  wus  how  to  elope  with 
sca  llis  armie>  *»ee  gathered  together  all  the  Oxen  in  the 

country  about  him, and  under  cloud  of  night,  having 
tyed  unto  their  homes  bundles  of  vine  branches  like 
little  fagots,  which  he  kindled,  and  therewith  cha¬ 
fed  them  along  the  Mountaines.  Now  they  being  fo 
terrifyed  with  the  flames  of  fire,  burning  about  their 

eares,  made  fuch  a  noy fe,  and  dreadfull  fliow  alon» 
the  fydes  of  the  mountaines,  as  they  ranne,  that 
the  Roman  army,  whichlay  in  the  valley,  being  afto- 
nied  at  fuch  a  fight,  (it  being  in  the  night)  when  all 
things  are  molt  dreadfull)  did  betake  it  felfe  unto  the 
oppofite  Mountaine,  and  made  way  to  the  Carthavl- 
wan  armie  which  then  marched  to  efcape :  neither 
think  I, but  for  all  the  fame  of  thefe  ancient  illuftrious 
e  deeds  regift  rated  in  their  records,  but  if  either  they 
kad  chanced  to  have  adoe  with  the  people  of  thefe 
ages,  where  the  afts  of  warre  are  better  refined,  and 
purified  then  inthofe  times  5  Or  yet  if  our  comman¬ 
ders  had  ferved  in  that  agej  but  they  had  come  fhorter 
of  vi&ones  here,then  burs  had  done  in  their  atchieve- 
ments  there.  But  as  e^ilexander  reputed  esiehilles 
happy  who  had  a  Homer  to  found  his  praifes  -3  even  fo 
thefe  brave  Heroes  were  alike  happy,  whole  Hifteries 

have  not  beene  fparing  to  fet  them  out  in  their  fulleft 
dimeniions. 
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Se&.  7. 

The  difference  betwixt  the  ancient  manner  of  wane  fare ; 
and  the  moderne  :  how  far  re  the  moderne  engines  of 
Wane  exceed  thofe  of  the  ancient  Creekes  and  Ro¬ 
mans. 

IN  marlhalling  of  our  armies, and  Battels, our  mo¬ 
derne  plans  jump  almoft  with  thofe  of  the  Anci¬ 
ent  j  yet  our  Sieges,  beleaguring  of  townes,  and 
inftruments  of  war  doe  far  exceede  theirs, whether  by 
Sea,or  by  land.  ,  . 

And  firft  that  the  forme  of  drawing  up  of  our  ar-  a  companfos 
mies,  is  not  far  different  from  theirs, appeareth  in  this.  drawing  up 

Our  armies  confift  of  fo  many  regiments,  theregi-  withhold 
ment  of  fo  many  companies,and  our  companies  of  fo  Romans, 
many  Souldiers j  then,  fubdivided  amongft  them- 
felves.  Our  armies,  in  whole,  having  their  Generalls 
commanding  them,  our  Regiments  their  Colonells, 
our  Companies  their  Captaines,  and  every  one  of 
thefe  their  Liev tenants  and  under-officers,  conforma¬ 
ble  unto  the  Rations  of  their  charge,  fuch  as  Sergeant 
sJHajors^uarter-maJlers,  Ancient  Cor por alls ,  Serjeants 
of  companies,  &c. 

Even  fo  the  Roman  armies  were  compofed  of  fo- 
many  legions ;  the  legion  made  up  of  600  0.  foul- 
diers,  over  which  a  Tribune  had  command  :  thefe  a- 
gaine  were  fubdivided  into  fo  many  Cohorts :  the 
Cohorts  into  fo  many  Manipuli,which  being  redivi¬ 
ded  in  Centuries,  were  againe  fubdivided  in  Contu- 

I  bernies. 
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hrtteys  which  were  the  meaneft  company  in  a  leeion 

Tilde  had  a  Captame,  a  Licvtenant,  and  EnS 

bearer,  wherefore  they  were  called  Subfirnmi  Mi - 
Ittes . 

Thustwo  centuries  made  up  a  Manipulus,?.  Mani¬ 
la  Cohort,  to.  Cohorts  a  legion,  ^dfb  many 

Legions  an  armie  leffe  or  more  according  to  the  exi- 

gencie  of  their  affaires.  When  a  Legion  flood  in  bat- 
^  tray ,  the  leafl  fejuadron  of  it,  was  a  Manipulus 
wherein  was  two  Ordaines  conjoyned  together  ma¬ 
king  i  o  .in  front, and  their  Lievtenant  in  the  reire:  this 
excellent  order  of  the  old  Roman  warre-fare » is 
well  nigh  imitated  by  our  moderne  warriours,as  I  was 
laying  in  the  fields,  when,  both  then,  and  elfewhere 
their  armies, were  like  well  governed  Citties.  Yet  on 
the  other  fide  the  Roman  fieges  and  all  their  engines 
of  warre,  come  fhort  in  comparifon  of  our  manner 
, .  t  _  beleaguring  now  adayes,  notwithftanding  their  te. 

faSr."  Ai,'*'1:??*:  «*??*.  which  were  hur- 

seeded  our*>yet  ^  and  plankes  of  Timber,  built  in  fuch  fort  that 
our  beleagu-  Souldiers  might  fecurely  fight  under  them ,  or  like 
S  Mounts  of  earth  rolled  before  them,  under  which 
meed  their*,  they  might  make  approach  unto  Walles,  either  for 

fealing,  or  undermining ;  thefe  and  all  others  of 
this  fort,  when  they  come  in  comparifon  with  our 
fire  workes,  but  chiefly  our  thundring  Cannons,  they 
«re  found  to  be  but  of  little  availe. , 

But  what  fhall  we  fay  ?  Truly  we  may  conclude 
that  in  thefe  dayes,  true  valour  and  ftrength  had  their 
juft  affayes,  cum  latus  Uteri,  dextra  dextrx,  pes  pedi , 
as  Plautus  faith, were  oppofed  to  oneanother.  Where¬ 
as  now  the  bravcfl3and  moft  venturous  fellows  with- 

1  puf 
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out  much  proofe  of  their  undoubted  courages,  are 
proftrate  on  the  ground  :  So  that  for  any  thing  I  ci¬ 
ther  heare  or  can  reade  in  the  French  Hiftories,  where 
manifeft  fights  have  beene  in  thefe  latter  ages  j  and 
fince  thefe  Vulcanian  Thunderers  have  beene  in  re-  The  terrible* 
queft  j  I  underftand  (I  fay)  yea  even  by  thofe  who  ot  our 
were  p relent,  and  had  borne  a  part  of  the  play  them-  - 
felves  j  that  fo  foone  as  the  fire  and  Ihowres  of 
(hot  were  fpent,  the  victory  almoft  beganne  to  in* 
cline,  unto  one  fide,  or  other;  before  thepulhof  ‘  , 
Pikes, wherein  commonly  the  ftrength  of  battels  con- 
fift ;  the  Romans  indeed  had  their  fundi ,  and  hur¬ 
ling  ;  Darts, but  what  were  all  thefe  unto  the  former  f 

T.  >  «  f  \  \  '  \  •:  ■%  -  "  ,  •’  t-- 

'  f.  .  -  J:  j  i  +  ..  i  *  '  •  “  ■  '■ 


Se<ft.  8. 


t  .  -  « 

That  the  Ancients  in  their  wanes  had greater  overturn- 
ties  to  try  their pmvejfi t,  in  hattell ;  then  the  modernes 
have. 

■  '■  -  r-  '  «  > 

*  *  •  ^  ...  ,  ,  _ 

N  D  as  in  their  field  battells,  and  feiges  of  HoW  the  Ro- 
Citics,  their  people  hadoccafion  afforded, by  mans  had  a  fit- 
■the  lacke  of  thefe  lhot,  to  prove  themfelves  “y Va- 
and  Ihow  fufficiently  unto  their  commanders,  tefti*  lout  then  we. 
monyes  of  their  valour, ftrength,  and  dexterity :  Soin 
their  Sea-fights,  though  they  had  no  Ships  of  any 
bigneffe  but  Galleys  (which  then,  as  now,  were  of  a  | 
low  tyre;)  yet,  whenfoever they encountred,  they 
had  occafion  to  exchange  blowes  enow. 

Whereas  our  Sea-fights  ( as  they  fay)  now  adayes, 

1 2  -are 


"Uuc  mmieire ;  no  mercie  be- 
no“  place  fecure  within  our 
unto  the  fury  of  the  roaring 

rs  in  thefe  kind  of  fights 
*L’'reis  no  queftion, 
ever  in  their  time 
or  fea-fight  in  their Teas, 
‘  us  and  the  Turkes,  I 


,  exceeded 

their  Hiflories  doeverifieit:  butaf 
Th.  b,trp!1  ,  there  was  fuch  a  Naumachie  or  f 

Lcpanto  fur-  battell  of  Lepanti >  betwixt  I 

patthh  all  the  doubt  of  it.  Where  the  favouroftheV^5  c 

«£T  **  Ho*®?  feeing  the  ChrifHans  order,  vaL£  Gom^ 

manders  and  Souldrerswildagneffe.^^^  ”q 

.  t  fight,.  Purchafed [that  vieftory  worthy  to  be  funs 
b)’  a  King,  yea  the  beft  fincc  Salomon^  onethat  bore 
Crowne  King  i^mes  of  bleffed  memorie,  whkh 


\  mmfer  h%  %  Greeks  and  Romans  ordei 
battells,  both  by  Sea,  and  by  land j  the  battells 
nos  and  Trafimenes  deferibed. 

*  •  *  «  r.  '  •'  f 

*  ✓  *  *  *  *  a  %  i  , I  \  l  J.  u  i  i 

4  S  for  thedifpofition.of  theRoman,  or 
-4  Sqa-Rghts  and  battells,  I  find!  little© 
der,  then  that  they  were  drawne  ud  « 


Poare  formes 
of  drawing  up 
of  armies  ufed 
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elfe  the  manner  of  imbattelling  obferved  by  C&far  a- 
gainft  K^mvijlus,  was  in  requeft,  which  was,  when 
one  corner  of  the  army  was  advanced  neerer  the  nee- 
reft  point  of  the  enemies  army  then  the  other  was ;  to 
the  effect,  the  one  being  wearied,  the  othermight  ad¬ 
vance  to  renew  the  charge  a  frefh,  which  by  him  in 
his  Commentaries  was  called  acres  obliqua.  The 
third  I  underftand,  to  bee  that  obferved  by  Scipio  in 
Spaine  called  acies ftmata,  in  manner  of  halfe  Moone, 
whofe  points  were  advanced,  as  the  Sea-battells  fpo- 
ken  of  before:  And  his  reafonof  marflialling  of  them 
thus  was,  becaufe  he  underftood  his  enemies  beft  men 
to  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  army, and  foby  ad¬ 
vancing  his  cornets  he  dilcomfited,  and put  their  bat.! 
tallions  unto  confufion,  before  the  better  Souldiers 
could  come  untOblowes.  The  fourth  is  acies gibber a, 
QvgiUefa  :  When  the  maine  battell  advanced,but  the 
two  cornets  lay  lagging  behinde  in  manner  of  Cref- 
fant  too,  with  the  Hornes  or  points  arreirward :  This 
forme  was  obferved  by  Hannibal  at  the  battell  of 
Cannes,  whereas  he  did  the  contrary  unto  Scipio  y  nei¬ 
ther  wanted  he  his  warrand  as  the  effed  proved. 

And  howbeit  Sr.  Walter  Raleigh  in  diverfe  places 
©f  his  great  and  judicious  workes  takes  me  much,  yet 
in  nothing  more,  than  in  this  defcription.  of  the  platne 
order,  fight,  and  end  ofthat  battell  at  C annas ,  which 
was  thus  5  Terentius  Varro  having  inforced  the  grofle 
of  Hannibal s  Creflant,  in  which,  contrary  to  Sciptfs 
order,  his  worft  fouldiers  were,  whilft  fome  2 %umidi- 
^/counterfeiting  a  flight,  to  traine  the  Romans  unto 
their  chafe,  fome  further  within  the  Creflant  made 
way  unto  them  $  till  in  the  end,  they  were  en- 
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eountred  by  Hanniball  himfelfe :  who  landing  in  his 
fquadron  of  Carthaginians,  under  the  Ihaddow  of  the 

vanquilhedgroifebattallion  drove  them  backagaine, 
within  the  circumference  of  the  halfe  Moone,whofe 
face  looked  towards  himjwhich  doling  again, where 
it  was  firft  inforced, environed  the  il-governed  Roman 
Armie ;  fo  that  they  were  expofed  as  a  pray,  unto  the 
fury  of  th tsJMaures,  Numidians ,  Spaniards ,  Carthagi¬ 
nians  ,  and  fome  of  their  Countrey-men  Italians 
whereof  Hannibals  Armieconfifted.  ^ 

otcamMmd  Which  ov  erthrow  of  the  Romans  that  ai ITra* 
TrafirAents  ra-  fimenes  received  under  the  confullhip  of  Cneius  Strvi - 
ther  by  the  lius,  and  Titus  Flaminius,  hapned  rather  by  the  fury 

skaTuineire”"  an^  blinde  ambition  of  the  two  younger  Confuls,  for 
then  proweffe  the  time  (who  would  not  attend  the  opportunities  of 
«£  their  lots,  times,  and  places  appointed  by  their  elders,  viz. 

Paulus  Antilius  Conful  with  Varro  ,and  Cne.Servilius 
with  Flaminius^)  then  by  the  dexterity  of  Hanniball 5, 
or  yet  the  valour  of  his  people  above  them  j  yetmay 
they  not  counterpoyfc,  or  at  leaft  over-value  that  of 
pharfalia ,  where,  the  Romans,  amongft  themfelves, 
gave  found  proofes  of  their  courages  unto  their  owne 
deftrudion:  although  Ittlius  Cafarspatt  (withfewer 
numbers)  was  more  to  be  admired  above  Pompcy,  in 
regard  of  his  providence  above  him  in  this. 


Sediea 
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■ 

A  Maxime  in  mil  it  dr ie  difcipline ,  inferred  to  confirms 
Pompey  s  overfight  at  the  batted  of  Pharf  alia. 


IT  is  a  maxime  of  military  difcipline,  that  if  thy  A  0f 
enemy  invade  thee,  by  running  upon  thy  Annie  miliary  «w- 
with  force,in  that  cafe, to  abide  cheir  charge  in  fet-  c,t>line- 
led  and  found  ftation  j  if  otherwayes,rhey  budge  not 
toflye  upon  them :  for  Pompey  his  Armie  being  com-  P»o>f  eyhie 
pofed  of  the  flowre  of  the  Roman  youth  j  no  queftion,  of 

but  ifhee  had  commanded  them  to  give  the  charge,  pbarfatia. 
they,  whofe  hot  bloud  and  rifing  fpirits,had  incenfed 
and  redoubled  their  courages, by  the  onfet,  hadinfor- 
ced  Caftrs  hoft  (which  although  it  wascompofed  of 
old  beaten  fouldiers,  yet  being  fo  farre  inferiour,  as  it 
was  in  numbers  unto  them)  to  a  flight,  fotoavoide 
the  fwelling  ?.nd  furious  onfet :  whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary,  they  were  commanded  to  abide  Cafars  charge : 
and  thus  by  that  attendance,  their  young  and  firft  fh- 
ry  being  cooled  and  abated;  withall,  Caf  nr  (as  a  well 
experienced  Commander,  enjoy  ned  his  people  to  in¬ 
vade  thefe  young  blouds,  imagining  (as  it  came  to 
pafle)  that  being  amorous  youths ,  they  had  rather 
turne  their  faces  than  have  them  torne  (howbeit  thefe 
skars  are  rather  the  honourable  badges  of  true  valour, 
than  hinderances  or  lets  of  love  to  a  difereet  mind )  by 
which  meanes,  as  Pompey  loft  the  field,  fo  did  hee  all 
hopes  of  redintegrating  his  Ioffes  againe,  making  his 
recourfe  unto  the  King  of  JErypt,  where  by  the  way 
he  was  killed.  I  4  Se<ft. 
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any  ower  Natten  j  and  of  their JucceJfe  in  them » 


The  n^ret1  our  £  'l  V  T  to  leave  Greeke  and  Roman  Hiftories,and  to 
™  IS  Pafrc  by  the  battels,  whereof  in  them  are  plen- 

more  (paring  “*  ^  ry  to  be  read :  I  will  defcend  to  the  later  Ages , 
tovvritc  with-  where  the  liberty  of  Writers  is  fome  way  better  re- 

und*;UrC  war*  Drained  from  dcbording  $  and  whereof  the  comme¬ 
moration  willbee  more  taking,  and  delightfull  unto 
the  Reader. 

*  ■■  •  •.  »  '  » 

And  to  begin. with  the  French^  I  finde,.  that  they 
have  given  manieft  battels  within  this  later  Age, 
both  at  home  in  their  owne  bowels,  and  abroad :  and 
at  home  with  ftrangers,  though  not  with  difaedit, 
yet  withfmall  advantage. 

htcramone(°f  ,^or  to  ^ke  a  furvey,  either  of  their  battels  with 
the  French,  bie  Englifh  in  France,  or  in  Italy-,  either  in  Lombardy 
than  all  for  CM  ill  an,  or  in,  and  about  Naples, With  the  Spani- 

bS?CS  ar^  *  we  ^a11  finde  by  their  o wnc  Writers,  that  few 

of  them  have  beene  fortunate:  in  fo  much,  that  be- 
-  fide  the  common  Ioffe  in  field,  their  Generals  were 
either  taken,  or  killed,  both  by  the  E nglijh  and  Spa- 
wjb. 


Indeed  I  will  not  fay,  but  at  fome  times  their  deeds 
have  beene  moft  worthy,  both  in  the  fights  at  Gira- 
dadda,  and Tjtrr}  which  may  counterpoise  the  Ioffe  of 


G  often 


f 


/ 
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GaBon  de  Feix  at  Ravenna  *,  the  Duke  of  Rem  cures  at  Few  fight* 
Ceri foies ;  and  almoft  the  captivity  of  their  King  at  aL'roadto,tht'r 
Ravie :  yet  what  ftialiwe  fay  i-  they  have  loft  all  their  cotaa*en 
footing  beyojid  the  Alpes :  whether  by  their  misfor¬ 
tune,  ill  government,  or  the  Heavens  decree,  which 
have  bordered  France  in  wltl  fuch  unpaffable  marches, 
in  a  manner,  thatit  may  learne  to  live  by  it  felfewith- 
out  encroaching  upon  her  neighbours. 

As  for  their  inteftine  battels  againe ;  fo  many  in  fo 
fhort  fpace  have  not  bin  ftruck  in  any  place  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

For  albeit  Flanders  and  Holland ,  have  beene  now 
for  long  time  debated,  betwixt  the  Spaniards  and  the 
States  j  in  fo  farre,as  it  hath  been e,feaes  belli ,  and  the 
publike  Theatre  whereon  the  Tragedies  of  bloudy 
Mars  have  beene  a&ed  unto  the  view  of  all  Chri- 
ftendome,  fince  the  beginning  of  their  troubles,  and 
the  reformation  of  Religion,  as  well  as  France :  yet 
we  fhall  fcarce  find  in  all  their  Hiftory  of  one  fet  bat- 
tell  j  for  the  ftory  of  Newport  which  comes  the  nee-* 
reft  unto  one  of  any,was  rather  a  fuccellive  fight,than 
a.  pitched  fiekL. 


t  -- 
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Sedion.  12. 

rhMth  em”U,tion  amor3Zfi  the  Princes  in  France,  'rather 
there. 


than  Religion,  was  the  caufeofthe  many  civitl  wanes 


The  Spaniard  \7\ /Hether  the  procraftinating  and  long  fuffe- 

rtut“  I  u\ ri,°S  h"mo™  of  the  Spaniard,  with  whom 
doings  than  C1  c  ^°j^n^ers  have  to  doe  (wherein  they  exceed  the 
the  French.  French  )  whether  their  feare  to  hazard  the  undoubt- 

ed  loiie  of  the  whole  Countries  unto  the  parties  over, 
come  upon  a  doubtfull  battell ;  or  whether  (like  wife 
Scipio)  they  are  loth  to  lofe  a  fouldier,  be  thecaufe  of 
their  never  appointing  fet  field,  I  know  not :  but  I 
dare  lay,  that  there  have  becne  more  civill-wars  and 
battels  ftrooke  within  the  bowels  of  France,  fince  the 
reformation  of  Religion,  there,  than  in  all  Chriften- 
dome,  for  that  or  other  caules  whatfoever.  The  bat- 
tell  of  S .  Dennis,  Moncan  tour,  Tvri,  Iarnack,  Coutras , 
Arques-,  befides,  diverfe  others  lelTe  remarkable  may 
witnefTe.  Which  argueth  necelTarily  how  hot  and 
iuddenthe  difpolmon  of  that  people  is.  And  how 
jultly  lulius  Cafar  in  his  Commentaries  (and  with 
him  divers  others)  have  hit,  when  hee  deferibeth  the 
nature  and  humour  of  the  ancient  Gaules, 

Neither  muft  it  be  thought,  that  the  zeale  of  Reli¬ 
gion  onely  roufeth  up  this  ferocity,  on  both  fides,un- 
to  fuch  bloudy  lights  and  battels.  For  other  Coun¬ 
tries  about,  have  appealed  all  dilfentions  about  Reli¬ 
gion 
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gion  with  fewer  fights,  and  lefTe  bloudfhed  at,Ieaft  in 
open  field,  as  who  frequent  their  Hiftories  may  finde. 
Andhowfoever  Religion  was  partly  a  motive  unto 
it :  yet  it  was  fometimes  ufed  as  a  cloake  to  cover 
the  emulous  ambition  of  fome  great  men:  as  that  be- 

'  4—7  f  •  9  4. 

t  wixtthofe  illuftrious  Families  of  Bourbon  and  Guyfe,  bmul^I0j1  b<-- 
both  ^Jpiring  unto  the  Crownc,  by  the  viable  decli-  oi  Gwy/cand 
ning  of  the  name  of  Valois, in  the  perfon  of  King  Hen -  >  and 

>7  the  third.  r  <$7 

As  for  all  the  late  battels  fought  in  Germany  and  warres  of 
other  places  of  Chriftendome,  there  being  fo  copi- Fram- 
ous  and  plentifull  relations  of  them  every  where  to 
bee  had,  I  pafle  them  by,  and  referre  the  Reader  to 
them. 
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Fnncemoft  in  fo  farre,  that  it  alrnoft  may  befaid  that  the  f?r ft 
:i!e  “  fountaine  of  them  fprangfrom  thence,  all  Chriften 

dome  befide  not  affording  fo  many  memorable  ones 
as  it  alone.  Their  heat  and  impatient  fudden  fury  that 
way  being  imputed  by  fome  of  their  owne  Writers  to 
the  Predominant  Planet  over  that  Clime :  And 

Comb  ns  au  n}  obferve> that  by  ,IkU'  Salicl  Law  Title  69. 
«h“w  Duels  were  authorized,  and  that  Law  feconded  by 

the  GambettsLvff3zs  ^Agobardm  ad  Ludouicum  Impe- 
ratorem  hath  it  j  and  continued  fo  (though  not  with¬ 
out  fome  oppofition  till  the  reigne  of  Henry  3 . 


Se&.  I. 

'»■  /  5 

of  combats  by  Champions  for  Cleering  of  ^ueenes  Ho¬ 
nours  :  Combats  betwixt  Ladies ;  betwixt  Church¬ 
men  ;  and  betwixt  ludges :  Combatants  ^rewarded  by 
Kings  their  Spectators  •  and  S.  Aim ac him  kildfor  de- 
c laming  againfi  Duels,  &c.  ‘ 

otharim  (faies  P.  P.  Nicolas  in  his  y.  Chapter .) 

_ _  _  _ 1  _  -  II  a-  «  -T-  -  *  „  .  * 


L; 

defirous  to  make  tryall  of  the  Chaftitie  of  his 

_  .  Teuberga  was  advifed  by  the  Bifhops  to 

choofc  a  Champion, and  his  wife  another-  which  two 
were  by  fingle  Combats  to  refolve  the  Scruple  : 
Their  Queenes  too  had  recourfeto  Duels, in  choofing 
Champions  to  maintains  their  Honours  anddeere 
dSo°cT«S  any  imputations  lay  d  again*!  them  :for  Iudeth,  Wife 
Qwenc *  Ho*  to  King  Lewis  the  Gentle,  being  by  him  accufed  of 
nom.  having  difhonoured  his  bed,  by  accompanying  with 

Bernard  his  kinfman  and  Prince  of  the  bloud,  was 

purged 

* 


>men» 
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purged  of  that  ftaine  by  Bernards  entring <  the  lifts, 
and  freely  offering  Combat  to  any  that  would  main* 
taine  that  wrongfull  quarrell.  And  their  Ladies  alfo,  That  Latye* 
not  Content  to  have  their  honours  and  their  other  have  f°ughj 
quarrels  maintained  by  their  Champions ,  have  them* 
felves  to  publike  view,  within  lifts,  body  againft  bo- 
dy  fought  in  fingle  Combats,  as  Petrus  dc^uriliace 
in  his  Title  de  X>»e//(?,  affirmeth. 

And  not  onely  their  Women,  but  their  Church¬ 
men  alfo,  were  licenfed  to  decide  any  debate  of 
great  confequence  that  had  rifen  amongft  them  by 
Duell,  whereof  I  will  onely  mention  that  out  of  G of-  church**  ° 
jrtdus  Kyibbas  Vindoei  in  his  3.  booke  3  8  Epiftle.  of 
Rhenold  Chefnell  Clarke  of  the  Church  of  Xamtes, 
who  fought  a  Combat  with  one  Guilleaume  a  Religi¬ 
ous  <-Monke  of  Vandofme.  But  more  memorable  is 
that  of  Anfelme  Beffe ,  Churchman  and  Treafurer  of 
the  Church  o f  Laon,  who  being  accufed  of  having 
robbed  the  Church  treafury,  offeverallrich  and  pre¬ 
cious  pieces,  and  fold  them  to  a  Goldfmith  of  Stif¬ 
fens,  who  had  depofed  againft  him,  obftinately  deni¬ 
ed  the  fadfc,  and  craved  combate,  which  was  granted 3 
they  fought,  and  the  Goldfmith  was  overcome ;  not- 
withftanding  thefethings  were  fold  him  by  the  Monk: 
yet  (faith  rriy  Author)  the  Goldfmith  for  having  vio¬ 
lated  his  oath,  which  he  had  given  unto  the  other, ne¬ 
ver  to  reveale  the  theft,  was  condignely  punifhed. 

Nor  have  their  Iudges  bcene  exempted  from  this  f 

triall  by  duell  j  for  Chopnius  de  Dsmamo,Tit. 26.  §.15.  iufe, 
telleth  ofone  jl darfilli  a  Counfellor  ofthe  Parliament  Counfeiion  at 
who,  being  accufed  by  another  of  corruption  or  bri-  Lav¥i 
r,  was  difpenfed  withall  by  the  authority  of  Par. 

liament 
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liament  to  challenge  his  accufer,  and  did  fight  with 
him  in  the  quarrel!.  s  1 

Moreover,  Pet  re  d'  Atmlkck  declareth,  that  their 
Kings  did  not  onely  authorize  Duels,  but  were  ofi> 
times  eye- witness  and  fpe&ators  of  them.  Charles 
the  6.  (faith  Frojf ard  in  his  3.  Tome)  ms  prefent  on 
Combats,  0. 1  homos  day,  behinde  S.  Mar  tines  in  the  fields  at 

SfbtKts!  e/rh’ at  thf  of  Uhn  d,  Cmmgcs,  and  Urn's 

eiators,  Legns,  and  fiom  that  time  conferred  aPenfiohon 

Car  rouges :  And  C  harles  the  8 .  (faith  Tenonitis ,  lib.  r , 
Hiji.)  did  behold  Zerbtdo  and  La  Laude  whilft  they 
fought,  and  rewarded  both,  giving  to  Zerbulo  3  0  o. 
Crownes,  and  to  La  Lattde  jo.  And  of  later  dayes  K. 
Henry  the  2d.  was  prefent  at  that  of  Cbajlangueraye 
againfl:  Iarnack  5  of  which  hereafter. 

Nay,  the  natures  of  that  people  in  former  ages 
havebeenefoaverfeto  have  any  cuftome,  howpers. 
nicious  fo  ever,abrogated,  that  it  is  recorded  ofS.  Al- 
fla inSfpfa.  ”***hif*> thacfor  having  declamed  publikely  agamft 


Combats  re¬ 
warded  by 
Kings.  , 


HI  violently  put  to  death.  _ 

But  not  minding  to  fill  up  this  Difcourfe  with  the 
many  famous  and  memorable  combats  that  have  bin 
fought  amongft  themfelves,  and  againft  ftrangers  in 
that  Nationjas  that  o  £  Peter  Taj  ard  againft  Don  A  Ion - 
zo  de  Sanfto  major :  Anno,  3.  Or  that  ofthe  Earle 
of  Arguemont, againft  Montmorancy  in  the  Ifle  of  Mai- 

iiilcd°S?om-  fter.s >  orthat of Delarges againft Vandrey ,  Anno  1521.' 
bats  in  one  with  many  others  :  Or  of  later  dayes,  how  in  King 
voyage  of  k.  Lewes's  voyage  towards  Limofine ,  fix  fcore  were  kil- 

ewisctFuw, ledinfingtecombate  5  with  asmany  or  thereabouts 

• 


in 
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in  his  voyage  towards  Savoy.  I  will  only  mention  in 
(lead  of  all  two  moft  memorable  ones,  the  one  in 
France,  the  other  in  Spaine  j  and  firft  ofthe  Frenchm 
the  following  Sedion. 


**9 


Sedion  z, 

recited  of  two  memorable  duels ,  the  one  in  France  be-, 
twixt  Monfieur  de  Creky,  and  Don  Philippin :  The 
ether  in  Spaine  betweene  Pedro  T orrello,  and Iero- 
nimo  Anca ,  both  of  Arragon  :  in  the  prefence  of 
Charles  the  fifth. 

TH  E  French  fhalbe  firft  inferted  here, although 
lateft  aded,  for  it  was  but  in  the  dayes  of 
King  Henry  the  4th.  furnamed  the  Great*  fet 
downe  by  duMathieu,  and  thus  briefly  it  is.  In  the 
warres  betwixt  the  faid  King,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Marquifat  of  Saluces  ufurped 
long  before  that  time,  during  the  time  of  the  French 
divifions  by  the  faid  Dukes, and  now  reclamed  by  this 
King,  as  having  bin  formerly  rent  from  his  Crowne, 
although  it  lyeth  in  a  manner  within  the  Savoyards  The  quarrel* , 
bofome:  it  fell  out  fo,  at  the  taking  in  of  a  little  a  commander 
Towne  there,  that  Crefoe  did  vantto  have  got  in  that  ^cthe  Kin?'f 
conflid  *  Don  Philippin  s  skarfe ;  which  words  being  *  a  princi- 
conveighed  to  his  eares,  he  forthwith  challenged  Cre-  P-’11™" in  , 
foe  of  a  lye  j  and  that  fo  much  the  rather  \  for  that  sy'and  brodiej 
at  certaine  other  fwaggerings,  where  Philippin  his  to  him. 
fortune  was  to  be  before  this  fatal!  fight  j  Crefoe  like- 

K  wife 


uf  he  combat. 
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£he  challenge  jf1^  .ha<J  vented  and  vaulted,  that  hee  had  dipt  his 

hand  in  the  Spaojards  bloud ;  which  wrongs  (at  leaf* 
fo  pretended  by  him)  accumulated  together,  drove 
him  (if  t  he  French  Hiftory  fay  right,  for  Fidesfit  pe+ 
nesAuthorem )  to  undertake  the  challenge,  yet  not 
Without  the  valorous  Duke  his  brothers  threatnine 
mitigation :  the  time  place,  weapons,  judges, and  alL 
agreed  upon,  they  fought  couragioufly  both :  but 
yet  fo,  that  the  French  having  theadvantage  ofthe 
oun,  which  even  then  was  tending  towardsthe  Weft 1 
by  good  fortune,  and  it  may  be  by  the  equity  of  the 
challenge  (for  Perkins  holds  Duels  not  to  be  examens 
iH^ocency)  lefc  the  Savoyard  dead  upon  the  field : 

of  the  French  duell  was  rnore  remarkable  in  its  <pir- 

zndspaniard,  cumitance,  howbeit  mferiour  in  the  dignitv  of  the 

c,ombatants>  ancl  in  the  event  of  their  fight ;  for  al¬ 
though  it  be  proverbially  fpoken,  that  the  French  in 
Angle  combat  or  duel!,  are  better  than  the  Spaniard, 
and  the  Spaniard  in  battels  and  greater  numbers  doe 
iurpalle  the  French :  even  fain  Italy  I  have  oftentimes 
heard,  that  the  Florentine  alone  is  more  wife, and  fub- 
t'e  than  the  Venetians:  but  they  againein  counfell  are 
more  wife  and  deliberate  than  the  Florentines.  In  this 
combate  the  Spaniards  gave  very  found  proofes  both 
of  their  courage  and  daring.  The  difeourfe  of  it  is  at 
length,  and  in  its  pun&uall  circumftances-  fet  downe 
a  Joel  betwixt  in  their  Countrey  ftory,  which  I  will  briefly  touch. 

granteKythl  r  Intheckyes  of  Charles  the  5  .that  fortunate  Prince; 
authority ,  and  tor  the  time  both  Emperour  and  King  of  Spaine  there 

freEnce  ofthe  ^vec!  inhis  Cour t  Peter  Torello,  &  Hierome  Anca  Arra- 
Bmperour  gonots,  both  Gentlemen  ofnote  (for  fo  they  were  cal- 
€b4du  the  y.  led)  and  withallentire  and  loving  COmerades :  thefe 

two 


Comparifon 
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two  onfomeoccafion  fallng  to  contradidory  termes,1 
from  words  they  fell  fo  foule,  that  it  came  to  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  from  challenge  to  a  meeting ,  from  that  to* 
fighting  5  in  which  combate,  after  fome  bouts,  Peter 
Tore  Ho  was  overthrowne  by  t  he  default  of  his  Rapi¬ 
er,  which  either  broke,  or  elfe  was  beaten  out  of  the 
hilt  by  his  Antagonifts  furious  blowes  j  by  whom  he  T1]e 
was  forced  inftantly  either  to  dye, or  fue  for  life  j  who an  ‘iua“s  ‘ 
being  put  to  that  exfrw«ty,condefcended  to  accept  of 
hislife ;  but  conditionally,  that  on  thefaith  of  a  Gen¬ 
tleman,  hee  fhould  revealethat  fecret  tonone  living, 
which  he  might  doe  the  more  truftily, feeing  no  other 
were  witness  to  it,  but  more  efpecially  feeing  it  was 
not  through  lack  of  courage  on  his  part,  nor  of  da¬ 
ring,  but  gather  by  chance  of  warre.  Things  thus  put 
Up,  they  returne  to  Court,  living  together  after  their 
old  fraternity,  as  if  never  fuch  a  thing  hadbeene  a- 
mongft  them,  never  fo  much  as  a  motion  or  vvhifpc- 
ring  of  it  j  till  within  a  certaine  fpace  of  time  a  report 
of  Toretlo  his  overthrow  burft  out,  which  comming 
to  his  eare  after  it  had  beene  blazed  through  the  knfer  to  pet”i- 
whole  Court,  he  pondered  with  himfelfe,  that  hee  u°n  3  p»t>lik§ 
could  not  be  avenged  on  his  companions  perfidiouf- combate* 
tjefle  by  a  private  duell  againe,  whom  hee  perfwaded 
himfelfe  was  the  onely  revealer  ofhisdifgraccand 
that  fecret  j  (notwithftanding  Hkrome  Am  a  certainly 
affirmed  the  difcovery  therof  to  be  by  a  Neat- heard,; 
who  unknowne  of  them  overheard  and  fawthem) 

7'orello  therefore  being  fet  on  revenge  to  repaire  his 
difgrace, which  hebeleeved  was  whilpered  and  talked 
of  by  every  one,  had  recourfe  to  the  Emperour,  and 
begged  at  his  Majefties  hands,  that  it  might  pleafe 
f.  :  Kr  •  him 


Conditions 


they  fhould 


fight. 
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him  for  the  recovery  of  his  reputation  now  in  qucfti. 
on ,  to  grant  him  a  publike  combat  with  his  enemy, 
who  perfidioufly  againft  his  plighted  feith,  had  re- 
vealed  the  matter,  whereof  he  made  a  particular  re- 
hearfall:  whereunto  the  Emperour  after  many  inftanc 
lolicitatjons  gave  way,  but  with  this  reftriaion :  that 

granted  by  the  ^,7^  fll0.ul?  next,  that  when  hee 

Emperour  mould  throw  m  betwixt  them  a  golden  rod*  which  at 

whereupon  l olemne  times  he  bore  in  his  hand,  they  fhould  give 

over,  and  not  fight  to  death,  as  in  other  combats : 

theie  conditions  were  accepted  by  both  parties,  the 

Ceremonies  ?ay* and  Preappointed,  where  in  the  Emperours  pre- 
obferved  in  len,c^nd  tace.of  the.  whole  Court, with  great  pompe 

this  dombate.  andfolemnity,  the  two  combatants  did  appeate  clo¬ 
thed  j  firft,  in  their  moft  fumptuous  attire,  and  ac¬ 
companied  with  their  moft  honorable  friends:  from 
whence,  after  low  and  humble  reverences  done;  firft, 

to  the  Emperour,  fitting  there  in  his  Chaire  of ftate* 
next,  to  the  Ohancelor  (whom  the  Story  highly  re- 
gardeth)  they  were  conveighed  every  one  to  their 
own  pavilion  at  theends  ofthe  Carieerjfrom  whence 
comming  forth  againe,  armed  at  all  peeces,  and  (as 
ehey  lay )  Cap  ape ,  they  re-entred  the  precindl  of  their' 
appointed  place j  whereafter  folcmne oathes  made, 
that  no  other  quarrell  brought  them  to  that  hazar¬ 
dous  encounter,  but  the  defence  of  their  honour  5  they 
commenced  that  memorable  duell  to  the  admirations 
of  their  beholders,withuncertainevi<ftoryj  till  in  the 
end,  the  Emperour  throwing  his  golden  rod  betwixt 
The  event  of  them,  approving  the  courage  and  proofes  of  both, 
^heirfighf.  jg  caufed  them  to  beparted,  though  without  great  diffi¬ 
culty  they  could  not  be  feparated. 

1  -  Scdi 
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Se&.  3. 


How  Combats  may  bee  thought  permifible  ••  The  relation 
of  a  Co  tub  At  betwixt  larnacke  andChaBigneray,  nt  the 
Pre fence  of  K ing  Henry  the  fecond  of  Prance  j  citati¬ 
ons  of  the  Canon  law  againjl  combats :  Example  of  a 
Combat  where  theinnocent  was  killed :  that  the  decifi -  -  ■  • 
on  of  all  fuc  h  que  (lions  whereupon  Due  Us  were  permit - 
tedjOughttobelefttoCod, 

JN  the  former  combats  Spaniih  was  more  remark¬ 
able  then  the  French  3  that  firft  it  was  authorized  by 
an  Empcrour  and  then  countenanced  by  him.  Wher- 
m  if  any  would  inferre,  that  by  this  I  would  feeme  to 
authorize  Duellsj  hereafter  the  contrary  lhall  ap- 

^.ea5f  '  tIlus  much  I  may  fay ;  If  any  fort  of  Du-  conSS'petJ 

els  mould  be  tolerated  in  a  Common- wealth, I  thinks  miflibie  if  they 
that  that  which  is  performed  after  this  manner 
C wherein  as  in  his  Miles  gloriof  'ss,  Plautus  fpeakes,  Pes 

fedijdextrxdextrddatmlMnopponitur)  it  is  more  dif- 
penfable  then  otherwifeto  permit  men  to  butcher  one 
another  |«true  valour,  ftrength,  dexterity  and  courage 

ffonput  to  the  effay,  although  with  the  hazard 
or  their  lives,  yet  not  with  the  infallible  Ioffe  of  any 

pr  both,  as  in  other  Combats.  -  .  < 

fc  iC^c  two  examples  I  have  brought  in  out  of  the 
french  and  Spaniih  Hiftories,brieflier  couched  here 
then  m  their  jowne  Countrey  Regifters,  Where  they 

are  at  length  and  in  their  fmallcft  circumftanccs  fet 
downe*  \  ;  ^  . . 

K  j  Now 
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Now  as  here  I  allow  of  the  Spanifli  fort  of  Duells 
(if  any  way  to  be  tolerated)  fo  can  I  not  but  disap¬ 
prove  the  French  King  Henry  the  Second  his  admit¬ 
ting  and  permitting  of  a  Duell,  not  betwixt  two  men 
of  a  privat  eftate,nor  by  themfelvesin  private, neither 
for  any  remarkable  injury  done,  by  one  to  another  5 
but  in  the  face  and  prefence  of  himfelfe  and  Court  in 
their  Shirts,  and  fo  to  inevitable  death  of  either,  or 
both,  and  for  nothing  but  a  leger  or  flight  French 
quarrell,as  a  demanti  betwixt  two  notable  perfons,  of 
two  illuftrioushoufeSj/4mj£  and  Chafiaigneray^ where 
the  fortune  of  the  fight  favouring  the  weaker  for 
the  time,  to  wit  Iarnak,  fent  his  adverfary,  if  not  from 
the  field  to  the  grave,  yet  fo  fore  wounded,  that  with-’ 
in  few  day  es  thereafter  he  dyed. 

I  might  have  alleadged  moe  of  former  ages,  but 
that  the  neerer  our  owne  dayes  things  fall  out,  they 
bring  with  them  the  greater  credit  to  the  prefent; 
times. 

Charles  the  fifth  his  example  may  bee  thought  to 
"  be  tolerable  :  and  though  by  the  conftitutions  or  ra¬ 

ther  permilfidns  of  Some  Princes,  Duells  have  beene 
tolerated,  as  particularly  when  the  notorioufnelfe  of 
The' Canon  a  fa<5t(as  rof  murther)  can  neither  be  proved  by  wit- 
law  gaine-faj*  neffes,  nor  oathes  of  parties,  and  Such  other  legall 
eththeir  per.  wayesj  which  fort  of  proofes  the  Civilians  call  a  vul- 

WbyV,U  gar  fort  of probation, as  in  the  DecretaHs  fib.'z.qtteftifi 

eap.  confuluifiis,  cap.  De  (JMonomachia,  is  apparent. 
Neverthelefle,  the  civill  lawesas  well  as  the  Canon, 
do  abfolutlycondemne  them, becaufe  fay  they,  it  isa 
fallacious  proofe,the  order  of  nature  favouring  com- 

v  monly  the  ftronger  above  the  innocent.  As  in  the 

""  ~  .  Decretallf 
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Deer  stalls  cap .  fupra  citato  de  pur  gat  tom  vulgart,  is 
manifeft  by  a  cafe  propounded  of  two,  who  upon  ac- 
cufations  of  theft,  challenged  each  other  to  Combat, 
where  the  Wronger  having  overthrowne  the  weaker, 
was  found  nevertheleife  guilty  5  for  the  goods  in 
queftion  were  at  laft  found  in  the  Vigors  houfe. 

To  fay  here  j  What  fhall  a  Prince  doe  when  hee  is 
importuned  by  one  for  Iuftice  of  fuch  or  fuch  a  man, 
for  this  or  the  like  critnesj  but  to  referre  it  to  a  Mono- 
machy  or  Duell,  feeing  other  proofes  fade  f 

I  anfwer,  that  by,  fuch  meanesboth  God  and  Che 
King  are  tempted  j  for  if  God  hath  referved  to  him- 
felfe  thedifeovery  of  what  by  all  fearching  cannot  be 
difeovered,  is  not  that  an  intolerable  importunity,  to 
pry  or  fearch  any  farther  in  that,  but  that  the  Magi- 
ftrate  Call  legall  'proofes  being  ufed)  doe  abfolve  him, 
whom  fecundum  allegata  &  probata  hee  findeth  inno¬ 
cent,  and  refer  to  the  all-feeing  and  all  knowing  God, 
the  punifhment  of  him  who  is  guilty,  feeing  in  his 
dwnetimehecanby  tneanes  unfearch'dby  men, bring 
about  a  puniihment  on  him,  whom  peradventure  the 
civil l  Iudge  hath  abfolved  :  for  otherwife  it’jhould 
feeme,  that  we  were  fuing  after  a  miracle,  by  permit¬ 
ting  a  Combat  for  proofe,  as  was  ufed  in  Linonia  or 
Lapland  in  like  cafes,  as  may  beefeene  in  the  aforefaid 
Chapter  Be  probations  Vttlgari  in  the  Decretalls :  for 
there  faith  the  Canonist  j  If  any  crime  fuch  as  that 
•  could  not  be  proved, and  that  the  accufed  or  fufpe&ed, 
cryed  that  he  was  innocent,  and  fo  flood  forth  in  the 
avouching  of  his  innocency,  hee  was  forced  for  the 
more  and  farther  proofe  thereof,  either  bare  footed 
to  tread  on  hot  yron,  or  elfe  to  walh  his  hands  in  hot 
boyling  water.  ,,K  4  For 

■  ’at'-  ' 
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cent  was  killed 


We  Hiouidf^ 
ther  referre  to 
God  the  pu- 
nifhnentofa 
mifdeed3  whicfl 
hy  no  legall 
mcanes  can  be 
cieared^raefeer 
then  to  a  fight. 


^D.ivld  his  I  ;u 

light  with  (70.  A  with  C 
liah  ftiouW  not  £q£ 
fervc  for  c:c-  — 
ample,  and  1 

ypf 3  obtruded  as  exemplary  for  aH  men*  to  imitate  $ 

they  are  rather  to  bee  admired  than  followed  :  for- 
then  Abraham  hisgoingto  facrificehisbelovedand 
only  -Sonne  if  hoc,  might  be  an  inftance  too  for  imita¬ 
tion-.,  But  with  Btmpjlhenes  we  Ihould  live  by  La  wes 
not  examples,  albeit  examples  are  more  moving  at 

GJf Jinaii  u.  f°rae  times  then  lawes. 

jstan  his  per-  I  find  indeed,  that  Cardinall  Cajetan  admits  them  5 
Sfi2"he?  ,jut  uPootwo  coofidetadons :  fir&  when  two  Armies 

-u'Z  ..  V:  .v  •  are. 


rax  iah  ;  That  maketh  not’againft  u$r 
was  done  by  ;the  inftinft  of  the  Bo  t  y 
Ghoft  :  Neither  are  all  the  deeds  of  the  Saints.to  be 

exemplary  for  all  men,  to  imitate  : 
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are  ready  for the  (hocke  and  yet  where  the  mofl  equi¬ 
table  pare  hath  the  feweft  forces,  in  that  cafe  faith  he, 
the  event  of  the  battel  may  be  referred  to  a  Dwell  of 
one  of  both  armies,  foravoydingof  greaterbioud- 
flied  ;  for  in  that  cafe,  ft,  helium  fit  licit  um,  quid  n't  & 
duellum  ?  Next  when  any  private  man  accufed  of  a 
crime  whereof  he  is  innocent,-  is  nevertheleffe  borne 
downe  by  power  of  adverfe  parties,  if  thenby  the 
Magiftrates  authority  (to  whom  hecomplaineth)a- 
Duell  be  offered,  to  decide  the  queftion,  in  that  cafe,- 
hee  admits  thefe  fights  to  bee  permiffible  :  for  why 
(faith  hee)  if  we  may  fafely  fight  with  a  Rogue,who 
would  rob  us  of  our  goods,  why  not  with  him  who 
would  doe  fo  with  our  honour,  it  being  alike  to  him  , 
at  lead  the  odds  not  being  great, whether  he  dye  by  his 
adverfaries  hand,  or  by  the  fwordof  theMagifhar, 
it  being  a  lot  of  chance  experimented  in  the  perfon  of 
Jonas . 

As  all  the  Canoniflsfave  Caftan  only,  in  the  caufes- 
ttfid  cafes-above-mentioned do  difallow  Duelis,  fo  the 
Civilians  approve  them  not ;  for  in  the  F\  degladia. 
toribus.  L.  Conjlant.  it  is  faid,  that  Cruenta  fjteBacula  in ' 
otio  civili  nonplacent. Then  Leo  and  -Antkemm  T little 
de  Teriis.  L.  Dtesfeftos  comm mdjitlachrjmof tfjieiiu- 
culaferarnm  tollantur.  Now  if  ffuch  fanguinolent and 
bloudy  fhowes and  baitings  of  Bores,Leopards,Bulls 
and  Lions,  either  amongft  themfelves,  or  elfe  of  con¬ 
demned  perfons  with  them,yea  and  fometimes  of  ven¬ 
turous  feltowes  to  try  their  ftrength  and  daringneffe 
with  them,  were  for  thefe  unnaturall fights  prohibi- 
ted,much  more  thinke  I,fhould  thefe  of  men  one  with 

other  bee  abfolutely  difcharged»  ... 

Now- 
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Solution  of 
ccitaine  Ob- 
Jcftions. 


It  is  notagood 
conference, 
feeing  I  icfufc 
Duells,  there¬ 
fore  Batteils 


too. 


No  more  is  it  a 
good  confe¬ 
rence,  if  wars 
and  Battels  be 
Jawful!,  there¬ 
fore  Combats 
arc. 


.  _  °f  ®uds  *nd  Qmbats:  Ub.£ 

objected  here,  that  in  thecivilllaw 
wee  find  the  Emperours  themfelves,to  have  promised 
immunity  and  impunity  to  the  gladiators,  who  either 

iiltdVahimUI^ er  t ¥  ,Commerad,  or  Peradventure 
killed  him  in  fuch  fights,  as  adAquiliam,  L.  Q(U 

atttotie.  §.  St  quis,  is  evident: 

To  that  I  anfwer,  and  not  without  the  fame  Law. 
That  fuch  killing  when  it  did  happen  amon^ft 

md%thfT"  (rh‘fh  TOTe  ”en appointed  to  wrclle 
and  fight  together  for  fport  to  the  people,  whobe- 

leld  them  barter  ftrokes,  and  exchange  blowes  in 

he  bott°me  of  the  Amphitheatre  called  Arena,  whi- 

left  they  fate  in  fecurity )  was  not  injurueattfa ,  or  by 

any  premeditated  malice,  but  only  by  meere  accident 

without  the  deliberation  of  him,  qui  intulit  damnum  • 

whereas  in  thefc  combats  or  Duells,  they  fl ye  to  it  on 

intention  and  refolution,  either  to  kill  or  to  bee  kit 

events  intentI0n  iudSeth  our  anions,  not  the 
.  Ne‘tber  fneed  1  for  tbis  be  reputed  an  Anahaptiff, 

though  IrefutethelawfulnefTeof  duells, by  theafore- 

faid  reafonsj  as  though  I  therefore  denied  the  lawful- 
nefie  of  neceflary  Warres,  becaufe  they  are  founded 
upon  fome  apparent  grounds  of  Scripture,  for  out  of 
the  fame  we  have  many  Warrants  more  inforcing  be- 
“des  examples  where  the  Lord  ofHofts  hath  fhowne 

his  power  and  approbation  in  favouring  of  battels  un- 

dertaken  for  his  caufe# 

T°  lay  ft  helium  fttlicittim,  quidni  &  duellum  ?  if  3 
War  be  lawfull,why  not  a  Duell? 

It  followethnot,  for  howfoever  Majus  and  Minus 
change  pot  the  ipecies  and  kinds  of  things ,  as  we  fay 
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in  the  Schoole$,yet  is  there  great  difcrepance  betwixt 
the  two ;  for  battels  are  approved  by  the  authoritie  of 
God,  nature  and  Nations;  provided  thecaufesbee 
lawfull  and  juft,  as  fro  arts  &  focis  :■  for  the  other 
there  arenoneatallj  for  David  and  GoliosjAxtix  fight 
carry  no  example  for  imitation  :  But  if  any  Nations 
have  tollerated  them,  it  hath  beenebut  fuch, 

J%u ps  folohliqua  non  nifi  luce  videt. 

Not  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Ajfyrians,  JEgyftians  and 
the  like. 
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Cajetans  reaf  mfor  referring  the  event  of  Battels  to  Me  ', 
nomachie:  Where  alfo  is  infer  ted  the Jtory  of  the  Bora - 
tti  and  Curutii, 

uc;x.:.  ,  !  .  "  X'  :  i‘ii  K,  j  . 

S  for  the  firft  condition  admitted  by  Cajetan 
for  Duells ;  which  is,  when  two  armies  are 
ready  to  joyne,  for  preventing  of  greater 
bloud-flied,,  he  averreth  thatit  isbetter  to  referre  the 
event  of  a  battell  to  a  Monomachy  of two,then  other- 
wife  to  hazard  all :  ■' 

There  is  nothing  more  memorable  in  all  the  Ro-  comb«  of  3 
man  Htftory  then  the  experience  of  this,  in  that  no-  Brethren 
table  not  fo  much  Monomachy  as  Poly  mac  hy  of  three 
brethren,  Romans,  called  //tfr<it«,againft  ocher  three  Maas. 
brethrenof  the ^Alban fidecalled  CanatH,  and thofe 
partly  of  kinne  and  alliance,  to  which  the  decifion  of 
the  vi&ory  of  either  of  the  armies,  by  the  Roman  and 
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«„“§S  thek  Wh°k  armics  ««***» 

Thofe  fixe  la  the  middle  of  both  Armies  vilrm 
roufly  fightingfor  their  owne  private  lives  and  credit* 

a  TheaTS  Md  Iibmy’  havinS  fo  g^rious 

aTbeatre  toad  fo  important  and  tragicall  a  combat 

pon,  did  fo  bravely  on  both  fides,  that  the  panting 
armies  were  in  no  Idle  anxiety  for  the  event  of  the? 
try  alls,  then  the  perplexed  combatants  themfelves  : 
at  length  the  vi&ory,  which  feemed  dubioufly  difpo* 
fed  m  favours  of  either  fide  begun  to  incline  to  the 
bans  firft,and !  that  by  the  death  of  two  of  the  Roman 
brethren  j  whereupon  the  Roman  Survaior  counter- 
rats  to,fly,and  fo  waspurfuedby  the  other  three ;  but 
turning  to  the  form  oft  ofhis  purfuers  he  fet  fo  furi. 

oully  upon  him  that  heeforthwith  killed  him;  then 
turning  to  the  fecond  with  like  fury  rewarded  him  af- 

f<Tr  ffjf  r™f  mannef :  Now  the  Survaiour  of  the  Cu- 
nam  being  brother  in  Law  to  this  victorious  RomanJ 
received  the  fame  lot  that  his  brothers  had  from  his 
porous  hands,  which  afterwards  caufed  the  death 
of  his  owne  Sifter,  the  laft  killed  Alb*m  Spoufe,as  in 

th^  Roman  Hiftorie  may  be  read  at  large. 
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Se&ion  6. 


'that  Kings  and  Generals  of  Armies,  for  facing  of the 
greater  bloudjhed  of  their  Souldiers,  havefi ought  fin - 
gle  for  viBories.  Examples  of  both.  A  qttarrell  and 
challenge  betwixt  the  Emperour  Charles  the  fifth,  and 
Francis  the  firfi ,  King  of  F ranee :  how  it  tooke  no  - 
effelf. 

■  >  -  - 

W  H  E  N  I  fay  thetijthat  neither  the  G reeks  nor 
Romans  admitted  Angle  combats,  it  muft  bee 
underftood,excep  tin  time  of  juft  warres,  in  which  ei¬ 
ther  one  or  moe  fouldiers  may  Angle  out  a  combate 
with  one  of  the  adverfe  party,  with  permiffton  of  the 
Generali,  or  elfe  one  Generali  with  another  for  fa- 
ving  the  bloud-fhed  of  many  j  zsCafius  and  MarceL 
lus  did  each  of  them  Aght  with  their  adverfeGene- 
rals :  yea,  and  fometimes  Kings  one  againft  another  Some  GtttUg^ 
have  done  fo  for  fparing  the  bloud  of their  fubjedsj  Romany  Him* 
As  Alexandenhegxzox  did  combate  Angle  with  for  us  »W,  ^»<Jb  > 
King  ofthe  Indians ,  Godfrey  of  Bovidon,  againft  At-  comlatcdvviifc  * 
nold  King  of  the  Saxons  •  Romulus  ^  with  one  of  the  others  forfa- 
Kings  of  Latium-j  and  Hundick  King  of  Saxony,  with  -1 

King  of Denmarke  j  and  of  frelher  memory,  Charles  challenge,  but 
of  Antou  challenged  Peter  of  An  agon,  to  ddell  j  where  ™  *£tin£ 

at  Burdeaux  in  A  quit  any,  before  the  Prince  of  W ales ,  c" 

for  the  time,  with  fwordsj  they  fhouldhavetried  the  P»nce  of  An* 
right  and  claime  that  they  both  pretended  to  the gclarttXiJn* 
Growne  of  ‘Naples,  but  they  met  not  juft  on  the  day  jo*, 
and  place  appointed  j,  whofe  default  it  was,  their  di¬ 
ver  fe  , 
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verfe  Hiftories  agree  not:  like  as  the  Hiftories  of 
% a»ee  and  Spam  diflfent  upon  the  challenge  given  in 
a  manner,  and  accepted  by  Charles  the  5  C Emperour 
for  che  time,  and  King  of  Spahe,  with  Francis  the  firft 
of  that  name, King  of  France:  albeit  Guicchardi»  neu. 
^Ii  tabothj  and  reputed  as  another  Cornelius  TaOt^ 
for :his  impartiality  inhis  Hiftdry oF//^,  following 
fouh  tne  circumftances  ofrhebattell  at  Aiwelhew? 

eth  at  length,  how  the  French  King  ■Francis  was  be*.' 

u  ra^en  Pr^oncr  by  the  Viceroy  aiNa* 

°f  th-e  ?mPeria11  forccsJ  from  whence 
by  lea  he  was  eonveighed  wo  S pause  :  and  how  after 

a  ong  and  ftrait  lmpnfonment,  he  was  put  to  fo  high 

and  invaluable  ranfome  as  lightly  hath  not  beene 

moreover,  thetiuitting  of thebeft branch , 

of  thepatnmony  of  his  Crowne,  the  rites,  titles  and 

Challenge, 6e-  1  ^55°^  tot  theKingdome  of  Naples  the 

twm  Omits  ^uteny  0f  for  the  which  then  they  ha d  beene  - 

a  f^aggermg  i  His  rightsand  foveraignties  of  Art*; 

the  faid  Emperouc,a 

[t  ling  to  pay  as  agree  to  ui  mu  iotmei  r*rucies,iier 

favour  being  as  it  was  unfavourable  to  him,  who  o- 
therwile  was  an  amorous  Prince  s  and  although  the 
diftrefled  King  fubferibed  to  all,  and  confirmed  the 
Ar  ticles  with  -his  promife,  yet  it  was  fo,that  often  he 
protefted  even  there  (neither  did  he  fraother  it)  that 
.  promife  whathe  would, performe  them  he  could  not, 

neither  legally  might  he.  $0  that  being  fet  at  liberty, 

•  !,!s  two  lonnes  accepted  in  hoftage  for  him,  and  re- 
turned  home  j  he  was  charged  by  the  Emperour  fot 

. —  *>rsv  .  *4  'thj* 
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the  performance  of  the  points  fubfcribed  by  him: 
whereto  he  anfwcred,  That  it  was  not  in  his  power, 
no  more  than  in  any  other  Kings  to  alienate  things  The  oceafio» 
belonging  to  the  Crowrie,  without  the  confent  of  his  of  thc 
whole  States  obtained  thereunto.  •  And"  for  his*  pro- 
mifes  he  Paid,  That  feeing  extraordinary  conditions 
Had  extorted  them  from  a  Prince  in  clofe  prifon,  and 
his  confent  to  them  violently  wrung  from  him,  they 
muftconfequently  be  infirme,  forpromifes  acceffory  . ,  . 

to  fuch  like  compulfions  cannot  be  of  better  force  and 
value.  Which  with  the  like  and  better  replyes, when 
they  came  to  theEmper outs  eares,heforthwith  chal¬ 
lenged  the  King  by  his  Heraulds  of  breach  of  faith, 
and  offered  in  Angle  corab3te  to  fight  with  him  in  the 
quarrell,  which  the  French  king  accepting,  defired 
him  to  appoint  day  and  place,  giving  him  the  lye  as 
often  as  he  would  fay,  that  he  had  falfified  his  pro*- 
mile.  But  as  their  feverall  ftoriesdifagree  upon  the 
particulars,,  fo  every  one  doth  vindicate  their  ownc 
Prince,  from  all  afperfion  and  Jlaine  ofbreach. 
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Sedion  7. 


Combite  of  i$ 
Ffmb&nights 
againft  fo  ma~ 
by  Italians. 


me  of  a  combate  where  thirteen  French  Knfohtt 
fought  againft  fo  many  Italians :  wherein  the  French 

were  oven ome  j  fonte  obfervations  thereupon . 

**'■'*'  "  ■  •  '  >  .  ;  . 

HE  Italian  and  French  Hiftories  agree  not 
upon  the  verity  of  that,  not  fomuchmono- 
machy  as  polymachy  of thirteene  French  Ca« 
valliers  againft  fo  many  Italian.  And  becaufe  it  is 
counted  as  a  very  memorable  thing  in  their  Hiftory  ,1 

ihall  thebrieflieft  I  may,  touch  it,  to  give  the  Reader 
content. 

At  B arietta  in  the  kingdome  of  'Njiples  where  the 
French  and  [Spanijh  forces  lay  debating  by  fword, 
the  right  that  cither  King  clamed  to  that  Crownej  by 
their  Generals  for  the  time,  Lantrek  the  French ,  and 
The  quirrell  ^onfalvo  Ferrandesy  the  Spaniard  ',  it  fell  out  fo,  that 
aad  challenge. at  Kubos  a  Village  of  no  great  importance,  a  French 

troopgJiad  got  the  foile  by  an  Italian  one,  for  the 
time,  under  the  pay  of  the  Spaniard  j  of  which  feve- 
rail  Companies,  certaine  fouldiersby  hazard  ranne 
encountring  together  by  their  contumelious  and  re- 
proachfull  objeding  of  one  anothers  defeds :  the  Ita¬ 
lians  to  the  French  their  vaine-glorious  brags,  and 
that  in  effed  their  courage  was  not  fo  good.  The 
French  to  them,  their  lubdolous  and  crafty  tricks 
by  which  they  fight  more  fortunately  than  ftoutly. 
They  brought  the  matter  to  fuch  a  height,  that  thir¬ 
teene  of  the  one  fide  were  to  fight  on  Horfebacke 

againft 
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againft  thirteene  of  the  other,  the  field  to  bee  Ca¬ 
reer  rayled  about  on  the  fide,  but  not  at  the  two  paf- 
fages,  in  the  middle  of  both  Armies  ;  the  quarrel! 
was  for  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  of  their  coun¬ 
treys  j  and  it  was  agreed  upon,that  the  vigors  Ihould 
not  only  haveacertainefummeof  Gold, but  the  ran- 
fome  alio  of  their  captiv’d  Prifoners. 

As  fooneas  they  had  covenanted,  they  met,  they  Thceon<fitj« 
fight ;  the  French  are  beaten,  fome  killed,  others  ta-  asreed  up 
ken. 

Which  notable  overthrow  albeit  Guicchardint 
UK  5 .  of  his  Hiftory  of  Italy  attributeth  abfolute- 
Iy  to  the  valour  of  his  country-men  above  the 
French ;  and  penneth  it  in  all  circumftances  with  the 
exhortatory  Orations  of  their  Generalls before  the 
fight  and  the  triumphs  after  :  yet  the  French  in  their 
bookes,  and  with  them  Sab  elite  w  alfo  an  Italian.  lib, 

2.  JEnead.  XI.  imputeth  it  rather  to  thecoufening 
fubtilties  of  the  Italians  then  otherwife,  to  their  foie 
courage, becaufe  (fay  they)  and  Sabellicue  with  them, 
it  was  condefcended  upon,  that  if  any  horfe-man  that 
Tallied  Ihould  tranfgrefle  the  precin&of  the  Career 
through  error  or  un-skilfulnes,that  he  fliold  be  held  as 
dead, neither  thereafter  Ihould  be  admitted  to  reenter 
the  lift  to  help  his  fcllowes;  by  which  meancs  the  Ita-  s 

lians  knowing  the  eagernes,heat,and  impatiency  of  the 
French,  did  plant  themfelves  within  the  centre  of  the 
camp,  without  budging, and  attend  the  French  charge 
from  a  little  diftance  within  the  limit  of  the  Ca¬ 
reer  ;  where  wifely  if  they  had  remained  as  they  were 
placed,  and  not  precipitated  the  charge,  they  had  ap¬ 
parently  woon  that  field. 

L  The 
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The  French  then  whofe  charge  is  ever  furious.and 

then  more  than  ever,  let  loofe  fo  fiercely  upon  them 

that  five  of  their  fide  and  buttwo  Italians  tranfgrelfed 

the  bounds  •  who  not  being  able  to  wheele  and  raine 

about  their  Horfes  againe,  by  that  mcanes  loft  the  vi- 

ctorie,  in  the  fight  of  .the  panting  and  votarv  Ar¬ 
mies.  J 

Now  albeit  in  this  fo  confpicuous  and  ominous 
combat  the  French  were  beaten,  neverthelefte  we  find 

commonly,  that  one  for  one  the  French  furpaffe  the 

Spaniard,  al  chough  in  companies  they  furmount 
them  j  and  in  this  fame  fight  although  the  French  had 
the  worfe,  yet  by  all  likelihood,  if  their  Horfes  had 
not  proved  their  Ioffe,  they  fhould  have  borne  away 
that  day  es  credit.  3 

,  Alwayes  as  in  this  heat  of  an  impatient  nature 
wee  communicate  with  the  French,  and  it  may  bee  in 
our  fingle  combats  too ; 

So  our  neighbours  the  worthy  Englifh  may  juftly 
bee  faid  to  participate  with  the  long  patience,  ma¬ 
ture  and  ripe  deliberatnes  of  the  Italian  and  Spaniard: 
confequently  more  capable  to  maintaine  and  keepe 

well,  than  with  the  other  to  conquer  and  fuddenly  to 
Subdue,  ; 


^ScCtion 
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Lsf  memorable  Poljmachie  betwixt  two  kindreds  tut  be 
High. lands  of  Scotland  {bettvixt  whom  there  bad  beene 
a  long  and  mortall  enmity  )  forthetotall  extirpation  of  ■ 
the  one  of them  if  ought  before  King  Robert  the  feconds 
at  Perth  in  Scotland. 

Were  ingrateful  to  my  country  to  paffe  here  with  A  memorsb,e 
filence,  that  true  Polymachy,  recorded  of  in  our  combat  be* 
Hiftories,  regiftred  there  to  pofterity,  as  a  thing  twxc  two  po»* 
memorable,  which  befell  in  the  dayes  and  under  the  pL-tiefofour 
Reigne  of  King  Robert  the  fecond,if  I  rightly  remem-  own  nation  dc* 

U„r  bated  of 

bJCI  •  Jfc&Ttb 

This  brave  Prince  being  often  molefted  with  the  * 

mutuall  complaints  of  two  powerfull  Clans  or  Sur¬ 
names  in  the  High-lands  where  his  Majcfties  judiciall 
power  could  but  hardly  and  with  m  my  incumbran¬ 
ces  execute  his  authority  upon  the  parties  offenders  on 
both  fides. 

After  their  mutuall  fupplications  given  in, that  they 
might  at  one  time  both  rid  hisMajefty  of  moleftati- 
on,  themfelves  and  their  fuccdfors  of  the  perpetual! 
feare  wherein  they  dayly  were, for  their  Wives, chil¬ 
dren,  goods,  and  Cattellj  by  one  open  fight,  where 
all  of  either  of  thefe  names  fhould  beonboth  fideso 
The  King  giving  way  to  their  Petition ,  the 
day  and  place  was  appointed,  it  fell  out  fo,  that 
there  were  one  fewer  on  the  one  fide  than  on  ;,the 

L  a  other } 
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other  5  where  the  generofity  of  the  party  having  the 
advantage  of  the  fupernumerary  man, did  appeare  in 
fo  farre. that  they  refufed  to  fight  with  the  advantage 
ot  one  more,  neither  y  et  could  any  of  them  be  indu¬ 
ced  to  lye  by  to  make  them  equall,  all  being  dcfirous 
to  bee  cqualliharers  of  the  common  fortune;  which 
controverfie  a  Saddler  of  the  City  of  Perth  where  the 

ThfCon,v  £:orabat  was  fought  perceiving;  leaft  the  King, 

oris  accepted*  C°m  Yhkh  WCre  (to  fee  fol- 

and  agreed  up-  a  ipectaclc)  ihould  be  diflippoxntcd^did offer  for 

Pay  ^  makc  up  the  odde  mmi^  mid  wss  obferved  by 
all  to  doe  fo  well  for  his  owne  hand, that  when  all  the 
reft  were  either  killed.in  the  field,  or  clfe  with  terrible 
and  deadly  wounds  left  fo  (it  being  one  of  the  moft 
bloudy  butcheries  of  fomany  asisfddomereadof) 
he  alone  or  elfe  with  few  moe  efcaped,  and  that  by 
fwimming  the  River  of  Tey.  Howloever  France  in 
the  dayes  of  K  i  n  o  Henry,  the  third  and  fourth,  was 
fo  overfpread  with  the  bloud  of  Gentlemen  killed  in 
Duells,  which  amounted  tofuch  a  number  (notwith- 
fianding  all  the  Kings  edicts  to  the  contrary)  that  al- 
moft  they. could  have  made  up  an  armv.and  that  Du- 
ells  came  to  fuch  a  height,  foafnone^vas  reputed  a 
brave  fellow  except  he  had  killed  a  man  as  they  faid  : 
Yet.  findc  I  none  fo  remarkable  as  that  combat  be¬ 
twixt  the  Duke  of  Savoy  his  baftard  brother  and  the 
Chevalier  Creky ,  thetime  of  the  Wars  betwixt  Kin® 
Henry  the  4*.  and  the  laid  Duke,  for  the  MarquilTate 
s  of  which  before* 


Seftion* 
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%*4  Combat  appointed  by  trvo  Iren  eh  Barons,  the  one  of 
Cafconie,  the  other  of  Poittou,  which  was  taken  up  of 
their  own  accord  in  the f.  Id:  The  end  of  this  Title, 

NOw  to  end  this  difcoarfe:  Exemplum  alios  for* 
tajf ;  nepotes  instruct.  <  \ 

In  my  time  I  remember  at  the  Court  of 
France  an  ancient  Cafcon  Baron  and  a  Poiltouvin  a 
man  of  his  owne  coate,  but  younger,  falling  to  con- 
tradi&ory  termes  for  a  naughty  matter,  becaufe  in 
the  Kings  houfe  they  durft  not  put  hand  to  their 
fwords,  did  agree  to  meet  elfewhere :  time  place  and  4 

armes  are  defignedj  the  Gafcon  that  fame  morning  be¬ 
times  calling  on  his  page,  commands  him  to  provide 
a  bottle  of  Wine  and  to  have  it  in  readinefife  at  the 
place  appointed,  before  hee  came :  where  he  himfelfe 
tallowing  and  prefently  efpying  his  adverfary,  both 
being  demounted,  and  in  their  Ihirts,  before  they  be¬ 
gan  to  lye  at  their  guard, in  thefe  or  the  like  termes  the 
Elder  befpake  the  younger. 

That  I  as  the  Elder  doc  take  upon  me  to  fpeake  firft, 
impute  it  not  to  any  prefumption  I  have  of  my  worth, 
but  to  the  priority  of  my  yeares.  Wee  reade  in  the 
Roman  Hiftory,  that  two  of  their  Confulls  who  be¬ 
fore  had  bin  at  mortal!  enmity  and  variance, going  to¬ 
gether  with  their  Armies  againft  the  enemy,  being  a 
pretty  way  from  the  City,  the  eider  Ihould  fay  to  the  Combafbe-”* 
younger,  Camerad,  feeing  we  goe  together  on  a  pub-  tvvixt-  two 

L  ^  like  French  Barons* 
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like  charge,  in  conjunft  offices,  let  us  lay  downe  all 
former  grudges  under  this  ftone,  now  if  thou  pleafe, 
at  our  returne,  lift  thou  it  up  againe  and  reatf  ume 
them  ;  you  may  advife  j  but  For  the  prefent  I  thinke 
this  beft,  which  was  agreed  unto  to  the  great  content¬ 
ment  of  the  younger. 

So  fay  I  to  thee,  if  it  pleafe  thee  for  fo  petty  and 
frivolous  a  quarrell,  that  wee  expofe  our  lives  and 
eftates  to  the  hazard  of  a  doubtfull  fight  and  of  a  va¬ 
riable  fortune,  I  will  not  decline  it :  For  as  none  doub- 
teth.of  your  courage;  Soltruft,  that  none  dare  call 
mine  in  queftion;fo  then  if  you  lift  Cavalier,  with  the 
worthy  Roman,  let  us  bury  in  this  Boule  of  wine  our 
yefternightsrafh  words:fo  we  fhal  procure  Cods  blef- 
fing  upon  our  Ibules  and  bodies, and  our  Prince  his  fa¬ 
vour  by  our  good  examples  to  his  quarrelling  cour¬ 
tiers  j  and  withall  indiflfolubly  tye  our  loves  together 
for  ever,  without  any  difparagement  of  our  credit  or 
reputation;  which  being  accepted  by  the  younger, 
and  related  to  the  King,  they  were  by  him  in  prefence 
of  the  whole  Court  condignely  prayfed,as  moftdue- 
ly  they  deferved. 

N ow  albeit  it  be  not  of  thofe  or  the  like  voluntary 
duels  I  treat  of  here,  but  of  thefe  which  are  tolerated 
by  permiflion  of  the  Prince  or  Magiftrate  for  the  ef- 
chewing  ofmurther  &greater  bloud-ihed  in  the  com¬ 
mon-wealth,  upon  apparent  conje&ures  of  wrongs 
received,  yet  I  thought  it  not  altogether  impertinent 
to  insert  this  ftory.  Now  for  the  other.  Although 
fome  have  permitted  them,  as  of  old  F rat  on  King  of 
Henmarke ,  and  are  yet  tolerated  in  Mufcovia :  yet  we 
.finds  that  Rhotaris  King  of  Lombardy ,  abfolutely  dif- 

£  J  charged 
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chargeth  them :  and  although  his  fucCeffor  for  the 
inconvenience  which  thereafter  enfued  licenfcd  them 
againe,  yet  hee  protefted  that  it  was  againft  his  will 
and  confcience :  and  as  thefe  good  Kings  inhibited 
them ;  fo,  many  of  the  French  Kings,  as  Philip  le  belt 
Lewis  the  9th.Ch*rles  the  9th. King  Henries  3d.  and  4*. 
and  many  moe  of  the  belt  governed  Common¬ 
wealths  have  done  the  like.  W  iiich  maketh  mee  ad¬ 
mire  why  Bodin  in  his  7.  Chapter  of  his  4.  Booke  of 
Republic k,  giveth  way  to  their  toleration  j  they  being 
both  repugnant  to  the  Law  of  God,  and  contrary  to 
the  Civill  and  Canon  Lawes,  and  the  conftitutions 
of beft  governed  Kingdomes.  Indeed,  the  faid  Rodin* 
admits  them  onely  to  be  permiflible,  when  legal! 
proofes  are  wanting,  provided,  that  they  be  only  for 
matter  of  honor,not  wealthjand  confequently  among 
perfons  honourable,  for  the  preventing  of  further 
bloud-lhed,  averting  of  kinsfolkes  murthers,and  fuch 
like  evils  wch  might  enfue :  to  which  if  he  had  fubjoy- 
Red  Charles  the  5  dl.  his  condition  of  fighting  armed, 
I  thinke  his  reafons  might  have  beene  more  paffable® 
But  however  in  elder  times,  duels  were  tolerated 
by  certaine  Kings,  which  by  appearance,  the  necefli- 
ty  of  thofe  times  required  j  as  common  Stewes  were 
for  efehewing  of  greater  inconvcniencies ;  yet  they 
being  pra&ifes  fo  ill-grounded,  fo  unnaturall,  and  fo 
rarre  both  againft  the  Lawes  of  God,  and  Manj  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Kings  (in  every  Nation  almoft)  have  enabled 
moft  ftri<ft  Lawes  againft  them,  with  moft  exempla¬ 
ry  punifliments,  to  be  executed  on  the  rafh  infringers 
of  them :  all  which,  being  well  knowne  every  where, 

; wcrc  fuperfluous  to  be  inferted  in  this  fraall  Treatife, 

L  4  A 
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The  remembrance  of death  resjuifite  in  aU men :  Ceremo¬ 
nies  for  the  remembrance  of  it-, feme  documents  againfi 
the  fear  e  ofit;  what  death  Julius  CsdTar  tvijhed^  of 
[,  Autocides :  of  felfemurtberers,  &c. 


E  R  E  is  nothing  whereof  a  Chriftian 
ftiould  be  more  mindefulhhan  ofdeath. 
The  Ethnic kes  that  wanted  the  true 
confolation  which  abeleeving  andfaith* 
full  Chriftian  hath,  had  nothing  more 
frequent  in  their  mouthes  than  Death :  The  Poets  are 

■  -  !■/ \  fy  s  ,  -y  •  -  .  *  • 
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All  things  \#e 
fee  fervesto 
refrefh  our 
memories  of 
death  and 
Qjgrtality. 
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Five  memor ,quamf 'is  avi  brevis--! 

Nafcentes  morimur.  mors  rediviva  brevis. 

.  Specially  Horace,  with  Tibullus ,  Catullus ,  Proper! 

tins  .Seneca,  Tragvdus.Perfius,  luvemll.cUudian.ovid , 
Lucumts  and  the  reft;  whereof  to  make  mention, 
were  to  fillup  a  little  Volume :  there  is  nothing  al- 

moft  under  the  heavens  but  may  ferve  man  as  a  me^ 

monall  thereof  •,  the  Sunne  fetteth  at  cvenlng/he  day 
giveth  place  to  the  night;  Summer,  to  Winter ;  infan* 
cy  to  childhood ;  that  to  youth,  it  to  man-hood  •  this 
againe  to  decrepit  old  age:  whence  k  may  be  infer¬ 
red,  that  the  beft  fruits  we  can  reap  of  all  our  ftudies ' 
yea,  chiefly  of  Philofophy,are  to.prepare  u$  for  this 
death:  neither  almoft  to  any  other  end  tend  all  their 
documents, than  to  live  wth  pleafike  in*  reafoti  here,8e 
then  to  dy  e  in  patience,  no  wayes  diftnaid  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  death,  becaufe  ofits  inevitableneffe,  of  our 
our  obedience  to  the  Law  of  Nature, of  the  examples 
of  al  Agcs/exes  and  conditions  of  men  to  this  houre. 

mem*  of  ail  wcho  have  g°ne  before  us :  fo  that  the  principall  aime 
the  old  Philo-  o*  vertue  whereof  they  made  fuch  account^was  to  in~ 

d«heto  S'  ducj  &  prcparc  a11  that  havc  beene> arc,  or  fhall  fuc- 
chiefly,  not  to  toa  patient  acccptance,or  rather  a  contempt  of 
feare  death.  it,that  we  migbtpafle  our  lives  more  peaceably  here  j 

which  otherwife  by  the  perpetual!  feare  of  it,  would 
be  a  never-dying  life. 

Burials  and  For  this  caufe,  it  fhould  feeme,  the  Ancients,  did 
tombs  in  moft  inftitute  Graves, Monuments,  and  Tombes,  tobeei- 

piaces'creded  tber  *n  tbe  Churches,  or  Church-yards  adjoyning 
for  that  caufe.  thereunto ,  as  in  the  moftconfpicuous  and  uftiall  pla- 

ces  where  the  living  frequented  moftf  I  cannot  but 
wonder,  that  what  the  Philofophers  thought  fit  con- 
;  tinually 


The  docu 
mencs  of  all 


tinually  to  bee  thought  on,  Iulius  Cafar  fhould  with 
to  come  upon  him  fuddenly  and  at  unawares.  Hifto- 
ries  relate,  that  while  fome  Philofophers  werereafo. 
ning  before  him,  What  fort  of  death  was  beftj  fome 
alledging  one  kinde,and  fome  another^He  maintained 
that  a  fudden  and  unfore-feene  death, was  the  belt: for 
howfoever  unto  a  man  of  his  high  eftateand  profef. 
fion,  it  might  feeme  a  word  difpenfable ;  yet  to  a 
Chriftian  who  is  learned  to  fay,  A  morte  fubita&  im - 
provifi t  libera  me  Domixejx.  cannot  fo  well  be  allowed: 
who  as  he  Ihould  not  wilh  a  death  unforefeene,  nei¬ 
ther  yet  be  unprepared  at  the  fudden  aproach  of  it  j  fo 
Ihould  he  not  by  any  meanes  either  accelerate  or  wifli 
it,  thereby  tobee  rid  out  of  any  incomberances  that 
may  befall. 

Nec  met  nit  mortem  bene  confcia  vitar-. 

2%ee  eft  at —  '  r 

For  as  Saint  ugnjline  reafons  well  againft  fuch 
Autocides  and  felfe  murtherers ,  it  is  rather  a  to¬ 
ken  of  pufillanimity  and  lackc  of  courage  in  them, 
than  otherway  es  a  marke  of  true  refolution  to  doe  foj 
Feeing  they  had  not  the  daring  to  abide  the  dint  of  ad- 
verfities  which  threatned  them- 


m 


lull  us  Ctefarl 
his  death 
which  hcc 
wiftied,  not  to 
be  allowed  of 
by  a  Chrifiiaib 


S  i 

reputeth  it  a 
token  rather  ol 
pufillanimity 
to  put  hand  go 
our  felvcs, 

than  of  €0O° 

— 


rage. 


Let  us  all  remember  to  implore  in  our  daily  pray¬ 
ers,  our  Makers  affiftance  from  above,  to  aide  us  in 
that  laft  hourc :  for  my  o  tone  part,  I  thinke  it  one  of  My  Ufual| 
the  beft  fruits  of  my  ftudies  or  travels,  to  be  ever  ar-  prayer, 
ming  my  felfe  againft  it :  and  as  in  my  morning  and 
evening  prayers  I  call  for  peace  of  confcience,  in  the 
aflurance  of  my  reconciliation  with  my  God  j  and  for 
peace  on  Earth,  for  his  bleflingupon  my  children,his 
favour  upon  my  King  and  Countrey :  fo  more  fpeci- 

ally 
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~  ally  for  the  favourable  affi  tance  of  the  Holy  Ghoft 
. the  comforter  to  aflift  me  then ;  that  neither  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  a  prefent death  may  affright  me,  nor  my  truft 
and  confidence  breed  inmee  prefumption,  nor  my 
feare,  defpaire  j  but  there  being  a  fiveet  harmony  be- 
*  twixt  my  fouleand  my  God,  I  may  lay  downemy 

life,  in  hope  to  re-affume  it  againe  for  ever. 

r  i 


Section  2. 


That  chriftians  ought  not  to  feare  death^s  the  Ethnicks 
did.  All  things,  faveman^  keefe  their  confant  courfe* 
The  uncertainty  of. mans  life, 

Saihtr  T1; ‘S  true  that  the  confideration  of  death,  which  of 

good  injundi-  ■••all  terrible  things  is  moft  terrible,  as  being  thepar- 
«nf, )« feared  tition  of  thefoule  and  body,  and  fo  the  definition  of 
~  this  ftru&ure,  was  the  caufe,  why  divers  of  the  Anci¬ 

ents  fearing  almoft  even  to  name  it,  were  wont  to 
fay  in  ftead  of  (he  is  dead)  he  fleepes,  he  hath  left  off 

to  be  •  hee  is  gone  downe  to  the  lower  parts  of  the 
earth, 

--  .hunt f err  cm  urget 
Somnus  J»  nternamelauduntur  lamina  nottem, 
Qtdefiit  ejfe)  or  tranjiit  ad  mattes^  and  fo  forth  5  the 
reafon  being,  that  few  or  none  of  them  had  the  full 
Jcnow  1  edge ,  much  lefle  the  affurance  of  the  enj  oying 
thefc  pleafures  after  this  life  paft,  which  we  Chrifti- 
ans  being  taught  at  a  better  fchoole,  have:  wherefore 
as  well  learned  difciples  of  fo  worthy  a  matter  5  let  us 

learne 
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iearne  not  only  to  name  it,  but  lledfaftly  to  abide  the 
approch,the  frowne  and  dint  of  it. 

In  me fi  lapfus  labxtur  or  bis — 

—impavidum  feriext  ruitt&i 

Remembring  our  feives,  that  howfoever  foule  and  ^oc.to  be 
body  be  fevered  for  a  feafon,  and  that  the  body  lye  dcr«h,  uhj 
companion  with  them  that  deep  in  the  dull  j  yet  that  why  ? 
they  lhal  con  joyne  againe  in  the  glorious  refurredtion 
to  polfelfe  thofe  joyes  unknowne  to  many  of  the  An¬ 
cients,  which  our  Lord  and  Mailer  hath  purehafed  to 
ns  by  his  death :  remembring  that  howfoever  wee 
Ibould  live  to  the  fulnelfe  ofyeares,  that  wee  fliall  fee 
no  more,  even  unto  the  laft  date  of  our  dayes,  than  a 
boy  of  ten  or  fifteene  yeeres :  For  the  feafons  of  the 
Y eare,  the  Dayes,  and  Nights,  the  Seas, Sun,Moone,  their  conftanr  j 
and  Starres,  Plants,  Herbes,  yea,  Bealls  themfelves, courfc’ 

&c.  keepe  a  conftant  courfe,  which  in  a  perpetual!  re- 
volution  were  fet:and  if  fo  be  that  in  thefe  any  change . 
be,  then  bee  fure  it  is  a  foretoken  of  Gods  kindled 
waath  againft  us.  For  the  Heathen  Allronomer,when 
the  Sunne  did  eclipfe  at  the  time  of  our  Lords  pafllon,  of  Gods  wrath 
could  well  fay.  That  either  the  God  of  Nature  was 
fufFering,  or  elfe  the  frame  of  the  world  was  to  dif- 
folve,  the  eye  of  all' things,  fuffering  luch  a  deliquie  : 
now  if  the  elder  fee  any  thing  other  than  the  youn¬ 
ger,  be  fure  it  isnot  in  the  nature  and  courfe  of  things 
above  fpoken,  which  in  perpetuall  revolution  do  ob- 
fervethe  courfe  prefcribed  unto  them  by  their  Maker: 

But  in  the  perfons  of  men,  which  pointeth  out  unto 
us  the  frailty  of  their  eftates  j  and  even  of  themalfo 
(if  we  remarke  well)  we  Ihall  finde  more  who  have 
died  within  thirty  or  thirty  five  yeeres  of  Age,  than 
'  y  paft. 


Of  'Death  and  ’Burials',  Lib.j; 

paftit :  But  death  being  the  common  fubje&of  our 

preachers  efpecially  intheir  funeral!  Sermons,  I  parte 

ir  over  as  their  peculiar  Theme,  and  according  ro  mv 

firrt  purpofe  doc  haften  to  the  divers  forts  of  Bu. 
nails*  Y 


Sc6l. 

2®  what  reverence  the  interring  of  the  dead  was  among  @ 
she  Ancients  of  ^Alexander  5  OfSylU:  How  the 
People  of  Vraba  didufe  their  dead  j  Cuftomes  of  Fin¬ 
land,  Lapland ,  Greece  and  other  places,  concerning  bn- 

el  AilS  • 


;TIie  Antiqui¬ 
ty  of  interring 
the  dead. 


N  D  firft  for  the  Antiquity  of  interring  of  the 
dead,  as  Writers  doe  abound  in  their  teftimo- 
nyes,  that  even  amongft  enemies  in  the  hot¬ 
ted  of  their  hoftility  and  Wars,  Truces  were  granted 
for  burying  of  the  dead  j  lb  particularly  in  the  Word 
of  God  we  have  warrant  out  of  the  Maccbabeesjh.it 
although  there  were  not  pofitive  lawes  of  Nations 
and  Countries  for  this  effedt.  Nature  feemes  to  have 
ingraued  it  in  the  hearts  of  all  j  thus  Palinttrus  cafe  in 
Virgill  is  regrated,  that  he  wanted  the  honour  of  bu- 
tiall,  for  having  madertiip-wracke  t  thus  the  Poet  de- 
ploreth  his  lofle. 

Heu  minium  Casio  &  Pelagoconffe  fereno , 

The  Old  Ro.  Idjidus  in  ignota  Palinurejacebis  arena. 

aun  Empe-  What  reverence  and  regard  the  Roman  Emperors 
£4  th£L. have  had  unt0  lt  in  ^bcir lawes  and  ftatutes  in  iujlini- 


ans 
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ms  workcs  may  be  leene  plentifully, and  efpecially  in 
one  Title  exprefted  by  itfelfc,  Dtnon  violando  Septtl- 
sbro.  ' 

Alexander  the  great  having  difcovered  Achilles  AUxmint& 
Tombe  in  Greece  overgrowne  with  brambles  and  ^al'bouc  a** 
briers,  fo  honoured  it,  that  being  crowned  with  a  cbilta  tombe. 
Garland  of  Lawrell  and  Cyprus, he  carowfed  fo  ma¬ 
ny  full  bowles  of  W ine  to  his  memory,  untill  he  had 
almoft  loft  his  owne. 

So  did  T ullius  Cicero  fox  the  time  Queftor,  fend  into 
Cicilie  to  readorne  Archimedes  Tombe,  it  being  al¬ 
moft  obfcured  with  thornes  and  brambles. 

Contrariwife  to  this, ty//4  his cruelty  and  inhumane  s>Ua  his  cruel- 
barbarity  againft  the  deadbodyesof  hisenemys,is  tyagainftbu.i- 
yet  regiftred  in  the  records  of  his  Country  j  for  that  inKrS' 
he(to  beavenged  upon  his  enemies  being  dead, whom  * 

alive  he  could  not  come  at)caufed  to  difinterr  the  halle 
putrified  carcafes  whereon  he  trampled  with  his  Hor- 
ies  }  and  being  Iealous  of  being  fo  ferved  after  his 
death,  ordained  his  body  to  bee  caft  into  Tyher,  and 
caufed  to  divert  the  Rivers  courfe,fo  to  difappoint  all 
who  Ihould  fearch  after  it. 

The  like  I  find  done  by  acertainePope,  who  cau¬ 
fed  to  carry  about  with  him  the  Corps  of  fome  Car- 
dinalls  in  Skeletons, upon  Mules  ever  before  him, to  be 
avenged  of  them,  for  that  either  they  had  crofted  his 
ele&ion,  or  had  confpired  againft  him ;  whereupon 
the  Author, 

Sept  cm  pralati  Papa  iuhentepr&lati,  &c. 

Even  the  moft  barbarous  Nations,  who  other - 
wayes  wanted  all  fort  of  humanity  and  civility,  have 
had  refped  to  this.  For  I  finde  in  Peter  UWartyrs  de- 

cads 
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li'he  memory  cads  touching  theHiftorieof  the  Weft  Indies  in  Vra* 

1htydS  In  ba  a?d  °iher  Parts  thereabout,  how  they  doe  dry  (as 
Waba ,  and  the  doe  fillies)  the  bodyes  of  their  dead,  which  there- 

my  how  they  after  they  hang  upround  about  the  Walls  of  their  in- 
°rps,  ner  roomes,  adorningtheir  heads,  ihouldcrs,  and  up-' 

The  manner  of  E5rr^Ps  vv“^  ^old  an^  Pearle :  And  Ortelim  in  his 
burhiis  0fef«>  Cofmographie,  fpeaking  of  Find-land,  or  Lapland, 

IindandLj  (w^ich  he.  calls  Livonia)  where  there  is  noReligion 
land.  ,p‘  almoft  at  all,  (becaufe  after  the  manner  of  the  Hea¬ 
then  they  worlhip  the  Sunne,Moone  and  Serpents, 
&c.)  I  find  (l  fay)  that  when  any  one  of  great  efteeme 
dieth,  his  friends  fit  round  about  his  corps  laid  on  the 
earth ,  but  not  yet  covered  with  any  mould,  and 
make  good  cheere,  and  drinke  to  his  farewell ;  and 
putting  the  Cuppes  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  could  pledge 
them, they  quaffe  about  a  long  time  j  in  end,  they  lay 
him  in  the  grave  with  ftore  of  meate,  and  drinke  by 
him,  and  put  a  peece  of  money  in  his  mouth,  and  a 
fiiarpe  Pole-axe  faft  by  him:  then  they  fhout  aloud  in 
his  eares,  and  give  him  in  Commiflion,that  when  he 
fhall  come  to  the  other  world  whither  they  had  vi¬ 
ctualled  him, and  given  him  mony  to  defray  his  char¬ 
ges,  that  he  fade  not  whenfoever  hemeetewith  any 
Dutch  man,  to  correct  him,  as  well  as  they  had  thril¬ 
led  him  and  theirs  in  this  world :  which  cuftome  (but 
after  a  more  folemne  manner  and  fumptuous.)  they 
of  China ,  Cathay ,  and  TarUrte  keepe  almoft  in  all 
points. 

The  like  wherof  that  fame  Author  obferveth  done 
-  in  T ernejfare  a  Citie  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  but  not  to  a 

like  enemy :  In  Greece,  yet  (as  of  old)  at  leaft  infuch 
parts  of  it  as  are  under  the  T urkilh  Empy  re  j  when- 

foever  - 
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foevcr  any  remarkable  perfon  dieth,  all  the  women 
thereabouts  after  their  old  heathen  cuftome,  meete 
together  about  the  houfe  of  the  deceafed  and  there 
choofing  the  lowdeft  and  Ihrilleft  voices  to  beginne, 

betimes  in  the  morning  they  make  lamentable  how- 

lings  and  cryesj  weeping  and  tearing  the  haire  front 
their  heads,  beating  their  teats  and  brcafts,  with  their 
nailes,  defacing  their  cheekes  and  faces,  they  conduit 
him  to  his  grave  finging  by  the  way  his  praifes,  and 
recounting  what  memorable  things  he  had  done  in  his 
life.  Which  cuftome  A'etius  an  ancient  Hiftorian 
of  our  Country  obferveth  to  have  beene  ufed  of That  fame  fort 

Old  amongft  our  Britilh,  and  yet  in  our  High-  oid'^this* 
lands  is  oblerved  :  The  Poets  in  their  Luttus  &  »e-  fameCoumry, 
nU  make  mention  of  this  and  the  like,  as  Ovid,  3*d  y««nc«“ 
race,  Iuveml/, Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius  h  amongft  Sig'hhi. 
the  Greekes ,  Sophocles  ,  lMujaus  ,  xAriflophanes , 

Phocy  Hides  andtherefti  whereof  Ennius,  f pe  akins  of 

himfelfe.  '  >  "  . 

»  *  _ 

•  R  %  .  i  .  tci  . 

■Nem  mi  laehrymis  decent,  net  fumrufletu  I 
Paxit,  Cur  ?  volito  vivfot  per  ora  virum. 


M  Setftiosu 
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The,,i£gypti- 
an  burials  and 
their  Momics 
tnoft  remark¬ 
able. 

Two  forts  of 
interring  the 
dead  mod  re¬ 
markable. 


The  Romans 
burned  St  con 
famed  theirs 


.Sc^8  4® 

Other  fever  all  Cuftomes  of  interring  the  Dead  amongft 
Egyptians,  Romans  ,  and  Indians ;  that  the  man¬ 
ner  of  ChriHian  Internment/  are  preferreable  to  aU 
other . 

Ow  what  hath  beene  the  Curiofity  of  the 
Mgyptians  for  the  keeping  of  their  dead,their 
Momies  can  teftifie,  where  the  whole  and  in- 
tyre  bodyes  of  fome  of  their  Princes  and  great  men 
were  to  bee  feene  of  late,  who  died  many  thoufand 
yeares  agoe  5  whereof  who  pleafeth  to  reade  may 
confult  Diodorus  Siculus,  \*Ammianus  LMarcellinus , 
Strabo,  Herodotus  and  others :  the  Athenians,  and  after 
their  examplcthe S alaminians  (faith  Sabellicus.  lib . 
J&neid.  2.)  ufed  to  interre  their  dead  with  their  faces 
turned  to  the  Sunne  fetting,not  to  the  riling,  with  the 
Meg&rians  j  and  apparently  Catullus  was  of  their  opi¬ 
nion  when  he  faid,  Nobis  cum  fetnel  occidit  brevis  lux, 
noxperpetua  una  dormienda  eft , 

But  of  the  feverall  faihions  of  burying  the  dead  I 
findetwomoft  remarkable  •,  the  one  of  fome  Greeks- 
and  Romans,  and  not  ufed  butbythofeof  the  better 

fort,  which  was  in  burning  the  Corps  of  thedeceafed 

■  after  this  manner ;  There  was  either  an  Eagle  or  fome 

other  great  fowletyed  unto  the  top  of  the  Pyramide 

of  Wood  wherein  the  deadbody  layjThis  Pyramids 

being  kindled  by  fome  of  the  moftimire  friends  of 

'  .the 


J 
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'the  deceafed,  am  ongft  the  cloud  of  fmoke  the  Fowie 
being  untyed  which  was  tyed  before,  was  feene  to  flut*  || 

ter  and  fly e  away,  which  by  the  Spe&ators  wastaken  | 

to  be  the  foule  of  the  deceafed  flying  to  Heaven  j  the 
Afhes  then  of  this  burntbody  they  colleded  and  kept  I 

in  an  Vrne,  and  of  this  the  Poets  almoft  every  where 
make  mention. 

The  other  was  the  Indians  in  eating  the  dead  bo-  The  fiufijn* «,  |i 
dyes  of  their  Parents, and  friends,  as  they  did  in  ire  to  |  j 

thofeof  their  foes, thinking  that  they  could  give  them  thinking  the  it 
no  more  honorable  Sepulchre,  abhorring  the  others  b<;l}tec/  hono* 
burning  into  alhes  as  a  thing  unnaturall  j  which  might  them! dWG 

well  be  feene  at  the  time  that  Alexander  had  conque¬ 
red  them  j  for  he  willed  both  Greekes  and  Indians  to 
doe  alike,  but  they  upon  no  condition  would  condif- 
cend  to  that,  the  power  ofeuftome  being  fo  ftrong,  as 
it  was  impoflible  for  any  Novations  (though  never  fo 
good)  to  alter  it. 


Amongft  al  falhions  above  rehearfed,!  think  that  of 
our  Chriftian  interments  to  be  moft  conlonant  to  na¬ 
ture,  feeing  of  earth  we  are, and  that  to  it  we  muft  re- 
turneagaine  :  As  for  the  Greekes  howling,  weeping, 
renting  their  cloathes,  haire,and  faces, it  feemeth  thae 
Saint  Lsfugujline  in  his  worke  Be  cur  &  pro  mortals  ha- 
hnda,  aymed  at  them ;  for  in  that  whole  worke, I  per- 
ceave  nothing  that  maketh  much  for  praying  for 
them,  but  chiefly  he  willeth  all  men  to  moderate  ex¬ 
traordinary  Griefes  mournings  and  howlings  for 
them,  feeing  they  reft  from  their  labours  j  and  his 
conclusion  is  good,  that  if  prayers  for  the  dead  benot 
meritorious  for  them,  yet  at  leaft  that  they  are  fome 
way  comfortable  for  the  living  5  Si  mnfubfidia  mor. 


tuorum 
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tuorum  (iaith  hee)  tamen  folatia  funt  viventium  .'  In¬ 
deed  el  will  not  deny  but  that  Father  and  others  alfo 
in  their  writingjs  allow  prayer  for  the  dead  ;  as  Peter  , 
Martyr,  V er  m  i  lit  us  alfo  in  his  loco. 9. lib. 3.  in  the  Title 
De  Purgatorio,  denyeth  itnor,  butonely  herefufeth 
fuch  prayers  to  have  beene  fubfidiary  or  helpfull  to 
them,  but  rather  congratulatory,  for  that  they  were 
releafed  from  all  their  miferiesj  which  heinftanceth 
by  the  funerall  Oration  of  Saint  Ambrofe  upon  the 
deaths  of  the  Emperors,  Theodoftus and  Valentman, 
where  thereis  no  mention  of  praying  jfor  their  foules 
to  eafe  or  fliorten  their  paines  in  Purgatory.  •  j 


s 

Seftion  y. 


That  the  Church  of  Rome  reapeth  great  commodity  by 
their  funerall  ceremonies ,  as  by  their  bells,  Cymbalh , 
Torches ,  procefions  of  order  and  the  reft  :  ftlent  ob~ 
fequies  condemned  :  a  ftory  of  a  woman  whofe  Ghoft 
haunted  her  Hufband  and  family  after  her  death  j  and 
the  caufe  thereof. 

NOw  for  all  this,  as  thereis  nothing  whereby 
the  Church  of  Rome  reapes  more  commodi¬ 
ty  then  by  their  prayers  for  the  dead  j  for  it  is 
called,  the  Friers  kitchen  ■  So  it  is,  there  is  nothing 
wherein  their  pompousfolemnities  and  their  devoti¬ 
on  appeareth  more  than  in  their  accompanying  their 
dead  to  the  grave,  with  the  found  of  Bells  and  Cym- 
ballSj  Tapers,  Torches,  prayers,  muficke.  Church 
c  ,■  .  *  ’  Ornaments, 
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Ornaments,  folemne  proceffions  of  the  fraternities, 
and  not  without  contention  of  precedence  of  orders: 
all  which  ceremonyes  as  they  bred  akindeof  pious 
compa/Fion  in  the  beholders,  So  it  begetteth  a  manner  The  dumbe  & 
of  concent  to  their  eyes  and  eares ;  Butourfilentand  fiImt  otfe* 
dumbe  obfequies,  as  wanting  Bells  and  other  noyfe, 
doth  not  fo  take  the  Spectators  and  fuch  as  accompa-  demned. 
ny  them. 

Now  I  will  clofe  this  Title  with  one  obfervatioa 


which  the  Poets  remarke;  who  affirme  that  the  fpi- 
rits  and  Manes  of  them  who  want  their  due  burialls, 
wander  here  and  there  in  Ghoftly  apparitions  until! 
their  bones  be  interred. 


Nec  ripas  datur  h or  rend  at ,  nut  nigr  a fluents 
Trnnjbortare  prius ,  quam fedibus  ojf i  quierunt » 

For  the  punifhment  of  the  neglect  of  it  may  appeare  a  Hiftory  of  3 
in  one  of  our  Northern  Countries  ,cald  Lnwder-^ho 
on  her  death-bed  had  enjoyned  her  husband  to  bury  being  mtmcd 
her  in  the  Church-yard,  which  if  hee  did  not,  {hee  in  the  Church* 
threatned  that  her  Ghoft  would  haunt  him  after  her  h«df^a»  jSy 
death :  but  the  plague  then  raging  in  thofe  parts,  and  herg/w/?,while 
he  fearing  that  if  fhe  were  publikely  buried,  that  all  ^  v'?s  difin* 
would  have  fufpected  her  to  have  died  of  the  plague,  cording  a”  (hee 
whereupon  every  one  would  have  deferted  him,  and  dchred3  VTO 
fo  left  hee  Ihould  bee  left  fuccourlefle,  he  refolved  to  buiKd’ 
conceale  her  death,  and  buried  her  in  a  corner  of  his  f 

Garden  j  but  thereafter,  this  womans  ghoft,  I  fay, 
did  fo  inceflantly  both  haunt  and  affright,  both  him, 
his  children,  and  family,  that  there  was  no  refting  for 
them  at  any  time  jtill  by  the  advife  of  the  Clergy  fhe 
was  taken  up  againe  and  buried,  where  fhe  defired  to 
be  in  her  life-time  5  which  being  done,  both  flic  and 
they  refted.  M  3  A 
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TREATISE  OF 


MENT ALL-RESERVATION  ? 

And  of  no  faith  to  bee  kept  unto 

Heretic fa 


Se&ion  i. 


*The  decree  of  the  CeunceU of  Conftance,  that  no  faith 
is  to  be  kept  with  hereticks  and  enemies  js  agitated :  the 
commendation  of  peace :  that  a  necejfarj  and  tuft  war 
is  to  be  preferred  to  it :  A  ft  dry  of  AuguH us  Cafar • 

begin  this  rhapfodicall  Treatife 
with  the  famous  a<5i  of  the  Coun- 
cel  of  Cenftancewhtrtm  it  was  de¬ 
creed,  That  no  faith  was  to  bee 
kept  unto  Hereticks  and  Enemies 
ofthe  faith  ?  by  vertue  whereof,as 
vhdtftaus  King  of  Hungary  viola¬ 
ted  the  peace  concluded  betwixt  him  and  Amurath 
(forthe  time  great  Turk)  at  the  inftigation  and  folici- 

M  4  tation 
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tation  of  Cardinal  lull  an  fent  to  him  From  Rome  for 
that  purpofe, to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  civill  Chri- 
ftian  eftate,  and  aggrandizing  of  theirs  j  So  by  ver- 
tue  of  the  fame  the  Martyrizing  of  Iohn  Huff e  and 
Hierome  of  Prague  although  under  truft  and  fafe  con- 
dud  gr anted  by  the  good  Emperor  Sigifmundus,  was 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Eccldiaftique  Roman 
eftate ,  by  renting  a  funder  from  her  Sea  a  great  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  Churches  of  Europe  :  for  hee  that  is  the 
God  of  peace  andHofts  both,  never  exercifes  his  re¬ 
venging  hand  better  then  when  things  agreed  upon 
squall  termcs  are  notobferved  :  SotheHiftoriesre- 


port,  that  the  fame  day  of  theBattailegivenbythe 
Hungarian  King  unto  the  Turke,  that  Amurathlifung 
up  his  eye*  unco  heaven,  ihould  fay,  lefus>  if  thou  be 
a  true  God,  and  of  this  people  who  encounter  mee 
this  day,  and  that  they  honour  and  ferve  thee,  fliev) 
it  by  the  equity  of  this  caufe,  which  by  his  obtaining 
of  that  day  es  vidory  was  plainly  manifefted :  and  it 
is  manifeftly  feene,  that  the  breach  of  faith  plighted 
to  the  two  Bohemians ,  and  their  burning  unto  aflies, 
was  fo  far  from  feathering  the  faults  whereof  they 
complained  j  that  on  the  contrary,  diverfe  worthy 
and  learned  men  after  them,  blowing  this  coale,  by 
them  then  kindled ,  have  made  its  flame  to  blaze 
through  all  the  world;  as  the  bloudy  wars  through 
many  parts  of  Europe  ^iot  maintaining  of  their  caufe ; 


at  leaft  their  opinions,  can  to  after  ages  beare  record. 

It  is  true  indeed,  this  word  Peace  founds  fweet  in 
every  eare;  wherefore  our  Saviour  Chrijl  leaving 
this  World,  left  his  peace  with  his  Difciples  3  and  his 
feoufe  alfo  is  called  Demwpacis :  and  blefled  be  the 

feet 
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feet  of  thofe  that  carry  the  glad  ty dings  of  peacejyea, 
the  Angell  from  heaven  proclaimed  peace  on  earth, 
and  towards  men  good  will in  a  word,  Bead  pacific i, 

Blefied  are  all  peacemakers :  yet  it  hath  never  beene 
thought  fo  gracious-,  but  that  a  neceflfary  warre  was 
to  be  preferred  unto  it,  if  it  was  dilhoneftly  violated, 
or  lhamefully  agreed  upon. 

What  then  may  be  faid  to  Bartoll  one  of  the  grea-  Fipian  admie 
teft  Lawyers  of  his  age,  who  in  the  Law,  Conventio-  deceit  to  bee 
mm  edict  de pattis ,  or  at  leaft  in  the  Digefiis  maintai-  ”[ecdu^ehn 
neth.  That  ,  faith  is  not  to  bee  kept  to  particular  ene-  and  no  faith  to 
jnies;  which  Cicero  in  his  3. 116.  0 ffi riorum^ although  be  kePc  t0  PaI> 
but  a  Heathen,  contradi&eth :  and  that  ofrlpian,  no tlCU  “  en?n!ic? 
leflfe  in  credit  than  he,  That  it  is  lawfull  to  circum¬ 


vent  one  another  j  and  chiefly,  feeing  in  all  their  wri¬ 
tings  they  efteeme  more  of  the  true  keeping  of  our 
promifed  faith  in  all  our  adlions,  than  of  ftridf  and 
precife  jufticej  but  fo  thought  not  the  good  Empe-  _  ....  „ 

rout  Augustus  Cafiar ,  thoughhe  had  promifed  a  great  AuguTustept 
many  Talents  of  gold  to  thofe  who  Ihould  bring  him  ^ith,  although 
the  head  of  Crocotas  a  notable  robber  in  his  -time, t0  3 10Sue?  ^ 
which  robber  hearing  of  this  reward,  came  ofhim- 
felfe,  and  layed  downe  his  head  at  the  Emperours 
feet,  and  craved  the  reward  conditioned  3  whereupon 
the  Emperourdid  appeare  fo  farre  from  revenge,  that 
he  forthwith  granted  him  not  onely  his  life,  but  the 
promifed  Talents  alfo. 

Neither  did  the  noble  Safina  fo,when  he  was  decea- 
ved  with  the  Gibeenites •  for  although  thofe  deceaving 
Polititians,  or  rather  hypocrites  hold  for  truth  thar. 


F r&ngenti  fidem,  files  frangatur  eidem. 

And  worfethan  than  they  doe  violate  likewife 

their 
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their  plighted  faith  to  thofe  who  have  done  them  no 

injurie^nor  made  any  breach  of  faith  at  all;  yet, I  fav 
lojua  did  not  fo  to  the  Gikonites  who  deceived  him  • 
for  when  the  Iewifh  Captaines  would  have  beene  tel 
venged  on  them  j  the  Princes  anfwered :  Wee  have 
Ivvorne  unto  them  by  the  Lord  (Wof  Ifrael,  now 
therefore  we  may  nottouchthem,  &c.  Iojh.9.19 . 

•s _ m  ■■  nil  ■  —  —  I  1  -■  - 


vv; 


femtionj 
%\h*i  it  is • 


Se&ion  a.  ; 

Mem  all-ref ervatlon  defined.  Allfraudulency,  In  matin? 
pace,  or  taking  truce  condemned -for  which  purpofe  an 
tnfianced  examples  of  Grecians,  Romans,  and  others. 

Hat  fhall  bee  faid  to  thofe,  who  while  they 
fweare  and  promife ,  have  nevertheleffe  in 
their  minde  no  intention  at  all  to  performe  f 
of  mentallre-  ^  Linguajuravl,  mentem  injur  at  am fervavt. 

A  maxime  with  the  former,  not  hatched  in  the 
braine  of  a  Florentine  matchiavill,  but  raked  out  of 
the  profoundeft  Cabinet  ofthemoft  fecret,  and  molt 
obLcure  dungeon  in  hell :  Cleomenes  after  a  truce  made 

fh?uTp"fc‘  UP  vvit-h  the  for  feven  dayes  sthe  third  night 

up  a  truce  with  thereafter  under  truft  and  affurance,  furprized  them  j 

JXVl!fdthenbein§challenSedofhis  promife,  made  an- 
inthe  ni°h/  '%c/»  That  he  made  truces  for  dayes,  and  not  for 
tiirprifcd  them  nights :  Lyfander  ufed  to  fay,  that  menfhouldbede- 
Alexander  the  ceaved  with  oathes,  as  children  with  apples :  the  ge- 
greu  could  h°-  nerofity  of  a  noble  Alexander  acknowledged  no  fuch 

Mab  JlJ,?:  gui  j’,who  when  PelJPercen  his  Counfellor  had  ad- 
tun* pezheat  vifed  him  to  take  advantage  ofthedarkenefleofthe 

ptd?atfa,ria  H;grf’ againft  Dariut> couId  reply, That  he  had  rather 

chufe  to  repent  the  Ioffe  of  his  fortune,  than  to  pur- 

chafe 
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chafe  vi&ory  with  fhame,  c Malo  me fortune past  is eat, 
quampudeat  viftoria :  and  the  magnanimous  Remans 
were  offended  wth  their  Embalfadour  Lucius  Marcias,  T,.c  Rtma9t 
in  the  managing  of  his  wars  with  Perf )us  King  of  Ma-  offended  with 
cedo>tbeca\ik  he  went  about  by  fubtilties  and  circum-  ‘h/ir  [-e§aTc  L- 
ventions  to  purchafe  his  victories:  onluch coniidera-  C3ufethat  in 
tions  as  thefe,they  fent  back  to  Pyrrhus  JL.  of  Epirots  their  wanes 
his  Phyfitian,  (who  had  undertaken  to  poyfon  him :) 
likewife  Camillas  at  the  fiege  of  Veij,  made  the  chil-  King  otMtu- 
drenwhip  their  Matter  with  rods,  who  had  rendered  *3  -j'eufedi 
them  by  his  treachery  into  the  Confuls  hands.  The  cU-cumvcmL 
braveft,  both  Commanders,  and  Souldiers,  who 
were  taken  prifoners  by  the  Samnites ,  and  had  obtai¬ 
ned  liberty  to  come  backeto  Rome  to  take  leave  of 
their  friends  ;  were  by  them  fent  back  againe,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  returned  of  their  owne  accord,  although  fome 
to  a  certaine  death :  fo  farre  were  they  from  holding, 
that  faith  fhould  not  be  kept  either  to  enemies  in  ge- 
nerall  or  particular,  much  leffe  to  ftretch  a  thing  to 
the  contrary,  whereof  they  had  a  refervation  in  their 
minde ;  for  by  fuch  juglingevafionsthofe  Roman  pri¬ 
foners  taken  by  Pyrrhus, and  permitted  to  come  home 
and  vifit  friends,  might  have  alleaged,  that  they  were 
not  obliged  to  return, (as  they  did)bccaufe  they  might 
have  faid,that  howfoever  they  had  fworne  with  their 
mouthes,yet  in  their  hearts  they  thought  not  fo:  like¬ 
wife,  Attilius  Regulus  the  Confull,  taken  by  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  and  fet  at  liberty  to  vifit  the  City,  upon 
promife  of  returne  might  have  faid :  but  the  innocen- 
cy  of  that  age  knew  no  other  way  but  the  right  and 
fquare,and  rather choofed  toundergoe  death, than  to 
make  a  breach  of  the  integrity  of  their  faith  made  un¬ 
to  an  enemy.,  Section- 


r 


m 
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Lib.  5. 


The  manner 

1 

©bferved  by 
the  ancients  in 
making  their 
truces,peace, 
or  other  pafli- 


The  termes 
and  words  of 
their  cove- 
Slants, 


Sed.j, 

The  integrity  of  t  he  ancients  commended  in  making  peace, 
and  their  other  paZlions.  Uory  of  P.  Corn.  Scipio  to 

tbatpurpofe.  Graeca  fides,  what,  and  wherefore  ufed: 
of  the  dtjhonejl  dealing  of  Pope  Alexander ,  and  his  ne* 
phew ,  Ctefar  Borgia,  &c. 

T  will  not  pafle  under  filence  the  manner  obferved 
A  by  the  Ancients  in  breaking  truces,  peace,  pad  ions, 
or  leagues  amongfl  them  j  that  pofterity  may  under- 
fland,  how  averfe  they  were  from  having  their 
thoughts  diflonant  from  their  words :  and  to  this  pur¬ 
pose  I  remember ,  that  at  the  peace  concluded  on  be¬ 
twixt  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians  in  the  dida- 
torfhip  of  Pub.  Corn.  Scipio ,  a  Roman  Herauld  Hand¬ 
ing  up  betwixt  both  parties,  alfembled  for  finilhing 
of  the  fame,  after  they  had  fpoken  their  mindes,  hinc 
jnde,  the  Herauld,  I  fay,  Handing  with  a  Hone  in  his 
hand,  in  thefe  termes  concluded  the  matter. 

If  jufily,  and  without  any  fraud  or  guile,  I  make 
the  oath  of  obfervancie,  and  doe  finifh  this  padion, 
then  may  the  Gods  be  'propitious,  and  grant  that  all 
things  may  fall  happily  out  unto  us  5  if  I  either  doe  or 
thinke  otherwife  than  !  have  fpoken,  then,  (fo  all  the 
reH  be  fafe)  letme  fall  and  perifli  alone  by  mine  owne 
Lawes,  in  my  owne  family,  with  my  private  Lares, 
and  domeflick  Gods,  in  my  owne  Temples  and  Se? 
pulchers,  as  this  Hone  fals  from  my  hand  j  which 
words  finished,  he  throvveth  the  flonefrom  him,  or 

rather 
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rather  lets  it  fall  to  the  ground,  and  fo  endeth.  The 
Carthaginian  Herauld  fwore  by  all  their  Countrey 
Gods,  and  their  private  ones>  toobferve  all  that  is 
covenanted.  Livius  noteth  thefe  fame  tearmes  to 
have  beene  ufed  in  the  firft  peace  concluded  on  be¬ 
twixt  thele  fame  people  in  the  confulfbip  of  Itmitss 
Brutus,  and  Marcus  Valerius,  or  ftiortiy  after  (iftfiM 
bdlicus  miftake  not),  which  two  firft  Confuls,  Rome 
had  diverfe  yeeres  before  Zerxes  expedition  againft 
the  Greekes  :■  alwayes  Polybius  hath  thefe  fame  words 
both  exemplary  and  memorable :  like  as  Sab  elite  us  in 
his  G.  lib.  Ainead.^.  pundlually  fetteth  them  downe, 
albeitboth  Livie  and  bionyfius  remaike  but  the  ge¬ 
nerals:  the  fpeciall  thing  which  I  obfervc,is  th-e-word 
Cogito  :  if  I  thinke  btherwife  ;  which  Confounds  all 
our  mentallifts,  and  makes  them  Mentmjls :  let  the 
Greekes  ' with  their  deceasing  tricks  and  coofenages 
keepe  that  difhonourable  honour,  Grata  hides,  which 

v  *  -  c*  '  c*  i  i  i  t  r  i  i  blended  witr! 

is  alwayes  taken  lor  a  iubdolousand  Iraudulent  faith:  that,  to  be  cal, 
but  God  defend  that  ever  fuch  afperlions  and  impu-  ha, Not  fceep- 
tations  be  laid  to  a  true  Britame-, and  let  Popiih  Rome,  'heir' 

now  of  late  declined  and  degenerated  from  the  old 
honeft  Rome.,  pride  her  felfe  and  her  fc diaries  in  their 
mentalbrefervations  $lct  one  Pope  Alexander  and  his 
nephew  Cafar  Borgia  vaunt  them felves  $  the  one,  that  £jhew 
hedid  never  think  the  thing  which  he  fpakej  theotht  r,  both  remarked 
that  like  our  mentallifts,  hee  never  fpake  the  thing  dllho“cft, m 

,  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  1  ^  °  their  deeds  and- 

winch  , nee  thought:  and  let  a  Leo  the  tenth  or  thar  words, 
name,  promife  truth  and  faith  to  a  Paul  Bail/on,  (who 
had  expelled  his  nephew  out  of  Perugia,)  that  he  un¬ 
der  truft  of  his  Holincffe’s  word  fhould  come  unto 
Rome  fafely  with  his  affociates,  to  live  at  Court  as  be¬ 
fore,  , 


*74 


OthcrFopfij 
guilty  of  that 
*fame  fault. 


Exhortation  to 
his  Countrey- 
people  not  to 
doe  fo* 
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fore,  and  yet  neverthelefle,  did  put  him  and  them  to 
death :  as  likewife  a  CardmaU^Alfonfo  of  Sterna,  who 
for  fufpition  of  poyfoning  the  Pope  with  a  Buccado 
or  Nofegay,  retired  himfelfe  from  Court,  perceiving 
his  Holinefle  countenance  to  bee  caft  downe  upon 
him,  and  would  not  be  moved  to  returne  againe  ;  but 
under  his  holinefle  faith  and  true  promife  made*  not 
onely  to  himfelfe,  but  to  the  Embafladour  of  Spaine, 
in  his  Matters  name,  for  his  more  fecurity  alfo  •  yet 
neverthelefle  having  once  caught  him  in  his  net*  did 
put  him  to  a  violent  death. 

His  fucceflor  Clement  the  feventh  did  aim  oft  this 
fame  to  the  Florentines,  to  whom,  as  he  had  folemnly 
conditioned  to  give  them  their  liberties  and  Immuni¬ 
ties,  as  likewifeto  the  Spanilh  i^imbajfador  in  his  Ma¬ 
fters  name,  for  them,  for  theirfurther  fecurity  j  yet 
being!  once  pofteft  of  their  City,  contrary  to  promife, 
he  fubje&ed  it  to  his  Nephew,  who  having  ftrength- 
ned  it  with  ftrong  and  mighty  Cittadells  andforts 
did  appropriate  it  to  himfelfe  and  his  family:  Let 
thefePopes  (Ifay)  thinkeand  promife  one  thing,  and 
doe  another;  farre  be  it  from  any  Britan  todoefo; 
as  equity  and  truth  is, or  ought  to  be  in  your  hearts, fo 
Jet  truth  be  in  your  mindes  alfo* 


•Se&ion 


Of  Men  tdl-referVation , 


The  difference  betwixt  the  auncient  and  the  moderne  Ro¬ 
mans  in  upright neffi ?  of  dealingjnfianced  by  a  (l  ory  of 
Pmpey  the  Great ,  and  uguftus  Cafar. 

4  ND  now  it  fhall  content  me  to  parallell  one 
Z\  example  among  ft  thoufands  which  I  could 
JlJL  produce,  of  the  honeftie  and  integrity  of  old 
Rome  with  our  new  Chriftianized  Rome ;  and  then 
let  the  indifferent  reader  judge  of  the  one  and  of  the  Theimegrity 

other;  The  great  Pompey,  when  he  with  his  Navall  of  ancient  Ro- . 

Armie(fo  much  renowned  in  their  (lories,)  had  fcow-  mar,s- 
red  all  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  then  infefted  with  Pi- 
rats,  having  (I  fay)given  his  promife  of  fafety  to  one 
or  two  of  the  moft  fpeciall  amongft  them,  did  not 
violate  nor  moleft  them ;  but  that  was  little;  for 
Augufim  Cafar  did  as  much  to  Crocotas  ;  but  herein 
(hewed  he  his  honeft  mindc,  that  when  he  h;d  two  of 
his  moft  fpeciall  enemies  within  his  chiete  Gal! eon , 

(although  for  the  time  but  coldly  enough  reconciled 
unto  him,)  and  was  fpoken  unto  by  the  Pilot, who  ac¬ 
quainted  him,  that  nowit  was  the  time  to  ridde  him- 
felfe  of  them  both ;  and  if  hce  pleafed,  that  he  him- 

felfe  fhould  be  the  man  to  doe  the  bufinefte ;  N  o,  no, 

faid  he ;  If  thou  haddeft  killed  them  without  acquam? 
ting  mee  therewith,  then  hadft  thou  done  a  peece  of 
good  fervice ;  but  now,  doe  it  not,  fince  they  are  here 

under  my  truft.  ;  ^  •  >  . 

ftnia  habit  a fides  ipfam  obligat fide/n,  ■ 
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We  (hould  make  our  words  and  a&ions  agree  and 
mnpe  together,  fuch  Princes  who  in  their  life  time 
diffembling  grant  pardons  to  offenders,  and  yetleave 
it  in  charge  to  their  fucceffors  to  be  avenged  on  them, 
can  no  wayes  be  excufed  :  for  feeing  our  intentions  do 
judge  our  adions ;  death  cannot  acquit  them  of  that 
obligation,  befides  that  the  entrant  King  is  made  for¬ 
midable  at  hisentrie,  who  otherwife  fhould  enter  his 
■Crowne  with  love  and  peace*. 


Scd.  j. 

of  the  breach  ef  Faith  to  Enemies :  Treacherie  at  a  Siege 
of  Capua  :  Treacherie  and  cruelty  commit  ted  by  the 
Spaniards  at  a  Siege  of  Genoa.  Theftriftneffeof Ge - 
mr ails  over  common  Souldiers  exemplified \  &c. 

i  . 

i  .  v  » :  •  i  .  - 

N Either  yet  know  1  how  to  exempt  from  the 
fcandall  of  this  fault  thcfe  two  which  I  read 
of  in  the  late  Italian  Hiftory  ;'The  one,that  of 
the  L  o  r  d  ^Aubigny  at  the  Siedge  of  Capua,  where 
he  commanded  the  French  without  the  Towne  j  and 
Seigneur  Fabric w  Colonna  within  :  For  the  Hiftorie 
faith, that  while  the  faid  Colonna  was  parlamenting  on 
the  face  of  a  baftion  with  thefaid  Lord  Aubigny, 
conditions  of  furrendring  j  That  the  (  French  by 


Of  keeping  no 
faith  to  ene- 
enies. 


A  faytt  ’com¬ 
mitted  by  our 
.Duke  Aubig¬ 
ny  at  the  fie ge 
of  Capua>or  r* 
ther  by  the  in- 
fofejit  French 
tmderhim. 


upon  conditions  or  lurrenaring  j  i  nat  cne  ^  rrenen  oy 
the  negligent  watch  of  Centinells  within,  fufpeding 
no  hoftility  during  a  parle)  entred  she  Citieinfury, 
and  fo  made  Prize  of  it. 

Although 


}7? 


]Ub.p!  OfS^entaUtyeJe^'paiiOHa 

Although  it  might  bee  lawful!  to  all  commanders 
([where  there  are  no  covenants  made)  to  take  the  beft 
advantages  of  their  adverfaries  that  occafion  can  of¬ 
fer  j  and  though  Montaignes,  whether  favouring  his 
owne  countrey,  or  being  mil-informed  of  the  paf- 
fages  of  that  Siedge  (I  know  not)  thinketh  that  this 
Policy  was  intended  or  premeditated  by  that  ever  up. 
right  and  moft  valourous  W amour  Bernard  Lord  D' 
\Attbignie  (which  muft  be  a  miftake  $ )  yet  the  Pre¬ 
cedent  and  fucceeding  moil  valourous  and  many  moft 
generous  a<fts  of  that  ever  r enouned  man, -may  witnes 
the  Contrary ;  for  many  French  Writers,  (as  may  be 
feene  in  Mailer  Slums  booke  of  his  life)  ha  ve  fo  inge- 
nuoufly,honeftly  and  according  to  his  Merit,illuftra- 
ted  his  brave  a<fts  info  lively  Colours,  that  the  ho¬ 
nours,  which  for  them  were  conferred  upon  him 
would  convince  one,  and  confirme  their  credit  that 
have  fo  largely  and  truely  fpokcn  of  him  :  that  it  may 
truly  be  continued  of  his  worth. 

Vivtt  fojl  funeruVirtus. 

The  other  at  Gene*,  where  the  Marqueflfeof  Pef. 

qulcrra  was  commander  of  the  Spanilh  forces  with¬ 
out  the  Towne,  and  the  Duke  Seigneur  Ottavian  Fre - 
gofo  commanding  within  in  the  name  of  the  French 

Kingj  in  like  manner(anditmaybeforrevengeand 

jeompenfation  of  the  Capuan  cruelty )whileft  the  two 
Generalls  were  under  tearmes,  yea,  and  finall  condi¬ 
tions  of  rendring  the  Towne  j  The  Spanyard  (taking  ACtu6itr 
advantage  of  the  negligent  attendance  of  thofe  with-  committed  « 
in,  who  were  lecure,  thinking  all  ready  for  the  fur-  ^'i01  again] 
rendring)  entred  the  City,  putting  them  all  -to  the  SStoS? the 
iiuc  'r  without  diltin&ion of  Age, Sexe,or  condition.  sPJn>ard 

N  I  know 
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I  know  not  (I  fay)  how  to  quit  thefe  two  from  the 
imputation  of  treachery,  except  to  fay,  that  at  times 


the  infolency  and  fury  of  poore  incenfedSouldiers  is 
fo  hardly  fuppreffed  by.thethreatnings  of  their  Ge- 
ncralls  or  Commanders,  as  is  a  wonder  5  yea  admit  it 
were  in  as  reformed  a  Warfare  as  that  whereof  the 
Lord  Montagues  in  his  Chapter  of  Confcience  lib» 
12.  fpeakethj  where  amongft  divers  others  of  his 
notable  difcourfes,  he  bringeth  in  a  Generali  caufing 
to  kill  a  Souldier  and  rip  up  his  ftomack  to  fee  the  pot 
tage  which  a  poore  woman  complained  he  had  wreft 
from  her,  and  with  which  flie  was  to  fave  her  childc 
from  Hal  ving,  conditionally, that  if  it  were  not  found 
there,  the  Woman  play ntife  lhould  dye,  to  expiate 
his  death  and  her  falfe  accufation. 

But  ftrange  it  is  albeit,  this  former  recited  Maxime 
fliould  hold  in  Warres  5.  That  from  agenerall  Coun- 
cell  which  (as  they  fay)cannot  erre,the  rcprefentatiye 
body  of  the  holy  Church,  theColumneof  veritie, 
that  from  it  (I  fay)  fuch  a  decree  fhould  have  fprungj 
which  may  occalion  us  to  fay  of  them  as  was  laid  of 
the  licentious  S  ouldiers,  ^mbm^  cumq^dhket^met 


0  mores 


w  X- 


jLia. 


MOVRNING 


Section  i» 

henefts  and  content  that  all  men  reape  by  the  mrkeo 

*nd  labours  of  Writers  and  Travellers . 

and  travellers  are  faid  to  be  like 
thofc  who  cracke  the  Nut  and  give  a~ 
way  thekernell;  their  toy  les,  labours 
and  witty  inventions  areby  them  readie 
dreft  for  all  readers,  hearers  or  feers  5 
for  whenthey  read  their  travells  and  ftudies,thev  are 
*',T-  Hj  ,  'like 


Section  z, 

,  ■  i  . . ji  *  ..r  _i.  *  »>  ■  v.  x.  .flr 

fudden  deaths  that  have  banned  unto  men  amldjt 
their  feafting  and  other  Jollities ,  exemplified  vtith fa 
ries  both  Sacred  and prophane*  , 

’W’N  the  Countrie  of  Agenois  (a  part  of  the  famous 


1  province  of  Aquitaine, )  where  nrft  I  fpent lorn1 
yeares  not  without  fome  copious  and  feyerall  ob 
fervations 


a  Baron  there,  M*.  de  Longad  la  barrier e', 
is  owne  houfe,laughing  and  malting  met* 
ty  with  his  Guefts,  having  a  legge  of  a  pullet  in  his 
hand,  expired  fuddainely  amongft  their  hands.  Mirth 
'Little  good  at  banquets  rtiould  not  be  exceflive  but  moderate  j  for 
21523?  which  the  Egyptians  ufed  at  their  feaft  to  fet  a  Scull 
of  mirth  and  or  Anat  omie  &n  or  by  the  table,  that  by  the  thought 

laughter*  ana 


- -  — - TT.  - 

jSib.  f,  Of  Laughing  and  Mourning* 

and  fight  thereof  they  might  moderate  their  exceffe, 
which  oftentimes  haftneth  death  or  el fe  difeafes. 

Holy  Scriptures  furnifheth  us  with  examples,  as  Example*  of 
thofe  of  Nebueh adorn ft or ,  Balt  afar,  and  the  rich  glut-  Nebuehado- 

ton, who  had  the  molt  exemplarie  punilhments  in  this  faTmi  the*' 
feinde  that  we  reade  of.  rich  glutton 

In  the  Roman  Hiftory  Cornelius  Balbus  recorded  tothisPurP?&« 
by  T acitus,  who,  whileft  he  was  under  a  cloud  and 
filenceof  night,  caroufing,  quaffing,  and  laughing  fo 
'  loud,  that  the  ficke  Emperor  (his  Lord)  could  heare 
him  from  his  chamber  windowes  with  his  camrades, 
is  memorable,  who  not  only  endangired  the  Ioffe  of 
his  Princes  favour,but  of  his  life  alfo  for  his  fo  unfea- 
fonable  and  infoient  mirth. 

Now,  if  we  lhall  leave  feafting,  and  but  fpeake  of 
other  Ioy  es,we  (hall  finde  that  when  men  thinke  their 
eftate  moftfecure,  anddoerejoyceintheinjoyingof 
it  5  that  even  then  their  fuddaine  fell  hapneth,  and 
followeth  them  as  their  lhadow  :  King  David  for 
glorying  in  his  numbered  people,  was  plagued:  ■/#//«  Examples  of 
sts'  Cafar  in  his  imperiall  Throne  having  by  the  over-  fuch  wh->  i„ 
throw  of  his  enemies  attained  that  verticall  point  of  ljle  ™;ddeft 
earthly  honour, was  even  then  and  there  murdered.  ^cs‘ 

King  ’Henry  the  fecond  of  France,  was  amidft  the  taken  away, 
triumphs  and  tiltings  of  his  Sifters  wedding  folemni- 
ties,  killed.  King  Henry  the  third  at  the  rendering  up 
of  his  rebellious  Citie  of  Paris  to  him,  was  murthe- 
red  by  the  trayterous  ’ftroake  of  a  blacke  Frio*,  his 
predecelfors  'both  fhortly  taken  away :  But  more  mi¬ 
serably,  his  great  and  valorous  fuccelfor  Henry  4th. 
in  the  middeft  of  that  glorious  City,  and  of  the  pom¬ 
pous  Ihewes  at  his  Queenes  coronation,  was  murde¬ 
red.  N  4  ©ur 


nttg  and  Mourning,  Lib. 

•.  Our  hopefull  Prince  Henry  taken  away  about  the 
time  of  his  fitters  mirthfull  Nuptialls. 

And  I  read  of  a  Prince  in  an  Hiftorian,whofe  torch 
dedicated  and  lighted  to  Hymen  in  his  nuptialls,  fer*i 
ved  to  kindle  his  funerall  pile. 

Not  to  fpeake  a  word  of  Philip  of  Macedon  kil¬ 
led  in  the  middeft  of  his  Army,  while  he  is  affifting 
thefacrificetothe  Gods,;  Nor  of  his  Son  '-Alexan* 
der, the  great,  cut  oft  in  thefloure  of  his  yeares,  Ioyes^ 
and  glorious  great  victories,  with  a  thoufand  of  this 
fame  kinde.  ‘  ~ 


Section  3. 

St  ones  of  ft tverall  worthy  and  brave  men •  that  upon  OC* 
saftons  have  Jhedt  cares  :  of  the  finfiblegreefeof  ftm$ 
HorfeSy  Doggesy  and  Hawke s  upon  the  lojf  ?  of  thei% 
M  afters, 

f  ■  f  ,  ,  i  .  -  _i-  '  ..  *  y  i>  f  ./•  jr  •  *■  'i  ft  . 

was  it  *%;  7C  ‘T'Hich  being  fo,we  may  fee  that  the  Lord 
ordained  that  \/\f  ordained  wifely  the  Pafcall  Lambeto 

lambe' ftould  *  *  be  eaten  with  bitter  hearbes ;  And  pro- 

fceenen  with  vidently  the  old  heathen  enjoy  ned  us  to  mingle  cares 
feme  hearbes.  amidft  our  joyes. 

Lata  tibi  auftcrisvarientur  feBa  pr  oft  fits. 

From  holy  Scripture  we  have  warrant, that  it  is  betJ 
terto  be  in  the  houfe  of  mourning  and  weeping,  then 
inthat  oflaughing :  And  blefled  arethey  that  weepe  j 
for  they  (hall  bee  comforted,  and  their  teares  wafhr 
from  their  eyes  5  our  Saviour  is  faid  to  have  wept,and 

V~"  •  never 


Out  Svrumi 

didnm* 

laugh. 


JLib.jl  0/  Laughing  and  Mourning.  itj 

never  to  have  laughed  t  we  readeof  St.  Peterstex res ; 
of  the  royal!  Prophets,  of  the  Prophet  Ieremy  his 
complaints;  of thegroanings,how).ingsandlamen« 
tings  of  the  beft  fervants  of  G  o  d,  of  none,  or  little 
of  their  rejoycing,  except  it  had  beene  under  the 
CrolTe,  or  at  leaftinthe  Lord  j-  finally  with  wares  wee 
come  into  this  world,  with  care  wee  abide  in  it,  and 

with  paine  we  remove  from  it. 

Yea  even  of  thofe  who  are  raoft  enured,  andhar-  ,n°durre/^d 
dened  with  fights,  bloudfheds,  alarmes,  and  cor  Warriors  Jure, 

quently,  who  *  Ihouldfeeme  moft  averfe  from  teares, teaKS’ 
pitie  and  companion,  fome  X'marke  to  have  folemnly 
wept  and  are  fignalized,  more  peradventure  in  confe¬ 
deration  of  humane  frailty,  as  meafuring  things  by 
themfelves,  then  othetwife  for  any  great  matter  or 
reafon  they  had  to  ftiedd  teares  for  the  time ;  fee¬ 
ing  they  had  obtained  the  thing  they  fo  eagerly  de- 

fired. 

N am  cum prada ft  emit  ur,  alter 
f rami  a  fsUiciti  cert  a  Uboris  baht. 

The  good  Emperor  Adrian  at  histriurnphant  en- 
trie  into  Rome  after  a  remarkable  vi&orie,  feeing  the  even  am  Mall 
innumerable  fpoylesof  his  enemies  before  his-Impe* his  triumphs, 
riall  chayre,  and  the  Captives  themfelves manicled  [^Mihyof 

and  fettered  withchaines,  doing  homage  unto  him  ;  nature* 

It  is  recorded  of  him,  that  though  he  rejoyced  in  pub- 
like,  yet  in  private  hee  wept,  and  in  a  manner  expref- 
fed  by  all  likelihood  no  lefle  than  our  famous  Buchd- 
van  in  this  diftich. 


Tnquofy  crudelis  Babylon  dabis  mprebapavas  i 
Mt  return  mftabtles  experikre  vices. 


King 


1 

The  Prophet 
Vavid9when 
he  did  he  arc  of 
AyColOfas  death 
Julius  C<tfar  ac 
p^peyshcad. 
Vefpaftzn  fee¬ 
ing  the  temple 
of  Salmon  on 
fire. 

JCerxes  feeing 
all  his  nume¬ 
rous  Army  be* 
fore  him. 


We  reade  of 
Hotfes  which 
have  wept. 


Of  Laughing  and  Mourning]  Lib.  j] 
King  David  thed  teares  at  the  fight  or  hearing  of 

his  tonne  Abfoloms  death:  lull  as  Cafar,  at  the  fight 
cftPompejs  head :  reff,fu»,  feeing  the  holy  andmie- 
nthcent  Sanctum  Santtorum  on  fire :  Xerxes  the  info 

lent  Perfian  King,  yet  feeing  a  number  of  hundred 

thouiands  in  a  platne  wept,  confidering  the  frail  tv  of 
nature*  foi  that  of  fo  manyashee  faw  there  thev 
might  bee  all  dead  in  few  houres/dayes,  or  veeres. 
To  thefe,  I  may  fubjoyne  Bajazet  fuccefforto  <JMa~ 
WEmperour  of  the  Turks,  Anno,  1481.  his  teares, 
alter  his  brother  Zizimus  had  furrendered  himfelfe 
to  the  great  Matter  of  Malta,  in  name  of  all  the  Chri- 
ttian  Pi  in  ces  j  whom  nevcrthelcfle  he  drovetothat 
extremity.  As  for  Heraclitus  his  perpetual!  weeping 
for  the  mifery  of  this  world,  I  thinke  it  as  worthy  of 
blame,  as  Democritus  his  continuall  laughing  at  the 

folly  of  it:  feeing  (with  Salomon)  there  are  times  to 
laugh,  and  times  to  weepealfo, 

— 2 'djm  res  humatta  f at i frit. 

Lata  nifi  aujleris  varienturfefta  profejlis. 

And  if  we  cruft  Sabedicus.  not  onely  Men,  but  alfo 

1  /r  r3nc^0^s’  ^ave  beene  feeneto  weepe  for  the 
lone  of  their  Matters  1  he  inttaaceth  particularly,  that 
thofe  Horfes  which  lulius  Cafar  vowed  to  Mars  at  his 
paftage  over  Rubicon,  were  obterved  before  his  mur- 
ther  to  flray  careldfely  up  anddowne,  prognoftica- 
ting  (as  it  were)  their  matters  death  by  their  unaccu- 
ftomed  drooping,  dejedtednefle ,  and  theddingbf 
teares  :  Du  Bart  as  Hawke,  which  hee  relateth  to 
have  caft  it  fdfe  (after  fome  other  fignes  of  forrow) 
into  the  grave  with  the  corps  ofits  dead.Mafter,  may 
be  mentioned  as  rare  and  memorable. 

Sea; 


Se&ion  4. 


Tifus  Sardontcus ,  what,  and  how  to  he  taken :  of  the  ho¬ 
ly  teare  kept  in  the  Ahhy  Church  at  Vandef  we,  w 
France. 

'  “  ,  •  ‘  -•  ?  .j*  :  '  . 

NO  w  for  laughing  :that  which  we  call  Rifts  S  ar  do¬ 
metts  ^  is  a  perfedt  modell  and  patterne  of  our  hu¬ 
mane  laughing :  for  as  they  who  have  eaten  of  the 
hearb  Satdis^o  all  theperfedfgeftures  of  one  tickled 
with  joy  or  mirth, as  dimpling  their  cheeks,and  other 
like  geftures  5  yet  it  is  onely  the  contracting  power  of 
that  venomous  herbe,  thatprocureth  that  convullive 
gefture  in  them  :the  Crocodiles  teares  may  be  compa¬ 
red  oftentimes  to  our  weeping,  as  being  either  delu- 
live,  treacherous,  or  revengefull  j  and  too  many  (I 
feare)  doe  like  Judas,  kilfe,  onely  to  deceive. 

But  what  lhall  befaid  to  the  Teare  which  is  con- 
ferved  in  a  Violl,  and  kept  in  a  little  Chappell  on  the 
North- fide  of  the  Abbey-Church  ,  at  Vandome  in  T£e,Telfe, 
Trance  •  which  they  give  forth  to  be  a  teare  which  ’^bbcy  ch„rih 
fell  from  our  Lords  eyes,  and  was  kept  fince  in  that  ©f  randome, 
Violl  by  fdme  holy  Saint  living  in  thofe  dayes  j whatltcinbe’ . 
which  in  an  overpious  beleefe,  they  fay,  hath  con¬ 
tinued  fince  without  diminution  5  by  them  called,  La 
Sainte  Urine,  The  holy  teare:  this  at  folemne  feftivall 
dayes  they  fliew  and  exhibiretothe  fuperftitioufly 
credulous  people,  that  repaire  thither  from  the  r  emo¬ 
ted:  parts  of  that  kingdome  ,  who  with  great  and  fub- 

miifive 


v(  ixugmng  ana  Mourning*  Lib. 

miffivc  proftration  and  kneeling,  kitfe  it,  to  the  great 
and  gainefuil  profit  of  the  keeper  :  truly,  for  my 
ovvne  part,  I  am  not  fo  univerfally  catholick  (though 
I  havefeene  it)  as  to  beleeve  that,  no  more  than  their 
religious  paradoxes  ofthe  tranfportation  of  our  La¬ 
dy  De  Lomu  her  chamber  from  fo  many  diverfe  pll 

* ' _ '  ^ .  11  place  where  now  it  is :  nei¬ 

ther  finde  I  any  motion  to  pray  God  for  heipe  in  my 
unbeliefe  of  this  and  cither  fuch  fained  miracles  of 
theirs,  being  fo  meerely  and  palpably  grolle  invert 


cions  of  men 


Se&.  j; 

•  *  -  t 

weeping  for  the  dead  how  to  be  moderated.  The  mat 


ter  of  tear es?  of  laughing  and  weeping  for  one  and  the. 
fame  thing ;  moderation  in  both  commended . 

-  —■  i  »  -v  •  ;  /  ,  ;  -  *  f  f  V  *  <-  •  ■*»-*  »  v  ■  • 

ALthough  Tertullian  in  his  booke  De patientia,  did 
forbid  the  people  in  his  dayes  to  mourne  and 
weepe  for  the  dead,  yet  our  Lord  and  other  Saints 
have  wept  for  them :  S.  Paul  indeed,  reprehendeth 
theimmoderateneffe  of  it,  i  Thef.chap .4.  where  he 
forbiddeth  not  the  Thejfalonians  to  f arrow  at  ail 3  but 
notforrow  as  thofe  who  had  no  hope  of  the  refwreflion. 
The  Poet  could  finde  fault  with  immoderate  mourn¬ 
ing  for  the  dead  ;  which  in  this  Iron  and  declining 
age  of  the  world  but  very  few  needs  to  be  reproved 


keeping  tot 
the  dead  al« 
lowablcj  pre 
videdj  it  be 
not  immode- 


Tu  fe/nper  urges fiebilibut  mod  is 
Mijlen  ademptam  ynec  tibivefpe?o9 
k  Cadent e  de  cedant  Amoves ,  ■ 

Sfycrapidum  fagtente folem. 


The  phifofophicall  reafon  given for  not  mourning 
for  the  dead,  I  thinke  neither  allowable  to  a  Chrifti- 
an,  nor  to  a  meere  naturallift  5  for  they  fay,  that  itis 
but  loft  time  and  a&ion,  feeing  death  is  remedilefie, 
common,  necelfary  5  and  teares  cannot  prevaile  to  re¬ 
call  them  againe,  and  therefore  availe  nothing :  for 
fuch  like  arguments  are  rather  to  reinforce  forrown 
than  otherwayes  to  mitigate  griefe:  and  to  much  the 
father, becaufe  there  isno  remedy  for  iufor as  another 
Philofopher  replieth  to  one  who  reprooved  him  for 
lamenting  fo  heavily  the  death  of  his  fonne,  fince 
(laid he)  you  know  that  thereis  no  remedy  for  it  *  and 
therefore  (replied  the  other)  doe  I  weepe :  yet  fome 
of  the  wifeft  fort  ofthem  agreed  unto  this  mourning 
for  the  dead,  as  a  kind,  naturall  duty  $  in  fo  farre,  that 

they  who  wept  not  for  their  parents  death,  were  by 
them  faid. 


1 


In  patriot  mnxijft ?  cineres. 
to  fpeakc  of  the  matter  of  teares,  whether  it  The 

rui  am^Wi^h  that  of  fwcate ,  or  the  waterifirpart  0UI  £c‘!rcs- 
or  bloud,  all  thefe  being  fait :  I  fliall  enquire  the  oc- 
cauon  of  teares,  which  we  finde  out  of  holy  and  pro- 
phane  ftories,  to  be  both  joy  and  forrow.  In  Ezra,  Wc  huch 
when  the  lewes  faw  the  holy  Temple  re-edified,  They  wetpe  dWe.% 
zvept (faith  the  Prophet)  but  diverfty,  fome  for  joy  tovthe 
to  fee  it  rebuilt  againe,  others  for  forrow  to  fee  the  lm*  CaU  -*‘ 

8lovy 


Heithet  they 
commenchrbie* 
vvho  laugh  al- 
myes*  nor 
ihey  who 
^ourne.. 


gfory  and  ornament  of  it,  as  it  was  then,  not  compa¬ 
rable  to  the  former :  fo  wept  lof  yh  for  joy  upon  his 
brethrens  necks  :  in  a  word,  ire  and  revenge  will  oc- 
cafion  teares,  as  well  as  pitty  and  companion  j  yea 3 
fome  will  weepe  onno  occafion. 

Mem  immotA  mAnetJachryma  volvmtHrinunesl 
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TO 

THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE, 

t  •  ■*»  ' 


IOHN. 

Earle  of  Traq  mir,  Lord  Linton  and 

CaberHon  -  his  Maiesties  Treasurer 

Depute  of  Scotland, and  one  of  his  Majejlies 
moft  Honorable  <Fr'me*ComccU 

there. 


Xamples  of  Hifories  and  daily  experience 
teach  us ,  that  as  Piety  and  hi f  ice  are 
the  pillars  of  a  State ,  and  the  Countrey 
happy  £as  none  more  than  ours )  whofe 

_ _  __  King  is  endued  with  them ,  ft -eing people 

commonly  follow  their  example  -,fo  mofi  fortunate  is  the 
Land,  where  a  mo (l  wife  Ktng  fubftitutes  fuch  officers  of 
State ,  as  whofe  piety,  juftice,  charity ,  and  other  venues, 
may  he  a  comfort ,  rule,  and  example  to  the  people ,  over 
whom  God  andtheir  King  hath  placed  them:  That  this 
refle&eth  upon  you  my  Lord,  none  of  our  ‘fixation  is  ft j  de~ 

ffitutt  of  understanding  ns  to  quejlien  j  upon  which  af %- 

'%*  2)  ranee • 


-i 


r 


«*-='  S' 


* 


X  %*  *  %- 


sH. 


I  hav.e  Adventured  this  dedication  to y  our  Lordfhip 


that  where  the fe  eminent  vertues  doe  fo  clee rely  L„c 
there  can  be  no  clouded  myftinejfecafi  betwixt  a  candid* 
and  aufpictous  acceptance, and  this [mall  ten  derofmy  du. 
ty  to  honourable  vertue,  and  entire  affdlion  to  your  Ho¬ 
nour  :  which  in  your  younger yeeres.  at  Paris  ( where!  be¬ 
gan  this  work)  l  did  vow  unto  your  then  blooming  merits- 

.  and  now  per  forme,  that  it  may  remaine  to  after  Ares  as 
an  ever  during  token  of  the  love ,  favour ,  duty  Jonour, 
andr  effect ,that  was  alwayes  carried  to  the  moft  iUufirlous 
name  of  Stewart  ingeneraU,  and  to  You  my  Lord  in  par¬ 
ticular,  as  a  TQble  br anch  of  the  Honorable  stock  of 


gour  lordffjips  faith  fullat^ 


I  X 
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OF 


VARIETIES  THE 

FOVRTH  BOOKE, 

Of  Curiofities,  where  the  greateft 

'Subtilities  of  all  Sciences  are  iome  way  un¬ 
folded,  and  dilapprooved,-  and  fome  natural! 

Curiofities  propounded,  as  of  the  Heavens, 
iUre5  Sea s3  Earthy  <&c> 


5edion  i. 


The  difference  betwixt faSlions  and  (editions :  arebellionof 
the  common  people  of  Rome  againjl  the  Senate  and  Patri¬ 
cians.  Emulation  a  principal  producer  of  great  exploiter > 
the  harme  that  follow  eth  Curio  fit f ,  and  that  Church¬ 
men  are  not  exempt  from  it. 


Is  order  and  unity  are  the  upholders  ofa^ifferenee  u 
Commonwealth,  fo  fadions  and  fediti-  twixc  factions 
ons  arc  their  overthrow  ;  Thefe  two  I 

hold  not  to  bee  one  -  for  feditionisby 

open  violence  5  fadion,  under  colour  of 

lu^ice  j  That  both  thefe  are  procured  by  too  curious 
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Commons  ac 
Rome  againft 
the  Patricians* 
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Emulation  and 
ambition  in 
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allowable. 


Curio^ty  , 
the  Mother  of 
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©ur  Schoolcs 
and  Learned 
men  not  ex- 
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and  ambitious  braines  and  difeafed  fpirits,  who  envy 
other  mens  preferment  or  wealth  above  their  owne  3  it 
is  manifeft  jasthorowallthe  Romanehiftory,  fo  par¬ 
ticularly  in  that  fedition  of  the  Commons  who  openly 
rofe  up  againft  the  Senat  and  Patricians, flying  in  armes 
to  the  Aventine  Mount,  where  neverthekffe  by  that 
elegant  Oration  of  Mencnius  <^Agrif>f>a  (fet  downe  by 
Livius  at  length)  they  were  appeafed. 

My  purpofe  here  is  not  to  hinder  that  honeft  emu. 
Jation,  and  allowable  curious  ambition  of  well  doino 
either  in  private  or  publike  men  j  for  both  the  Greeke 
and  Roman  ftories  doe  fufficiently  informe  us,  that 
there  were  never  greater  incitements  to  an  emulous  an- 
tagonift,  then  their  oppofites  glorious  exploits  in  war, 
and  vertuous  proceedings  in  peace  3  nor  (harper  fpurres 
to  waken  and  roufe  up  their  lafineffe  (if  any  was)  then 
the  defire  to  parallell  them  j  examples  are  very  obvious 
in  this  kinde.  My  intent  here  is  to  defire  a  moderation 
in  men  of  all  conditions,  efpecially  the  learned  3  for  the 
harme,  prejudice  and  evill  that  idle  and  fturringCuri- 
ofities  (which  havebeene  caufed  by  Antagonijls  emula¬ 
tions, and  difputes)have  procured  in  private  and  publik 
men  or  States,  in  warre  and  peace,  is  univerfally  and 
dayly  perceaved  and  regrated :  And  who  fo  would 
thinke  that  our  Clergy  and  Gowne  men  whopreferibe 
rules  of  wifedome  unto  others,  are  to  bee  exempted 
from  this  fault, arc  farre  deceaved  5  for  both  of  old  and 
late  dayes  they  have  barboyled  the  found  do&rines  of 
their  profeffions,  with  their  idle,  unneceflfary,and  too 
curious  queftions*  who  fo  will  with  meskimme  over 
but  a  handful!  of  them,  (hall  loonc  confcflc  this  truth. 

Seftion 


Of  Curiofitm, 


Sedion  2 . 

k.  •  / 

i  . 

//01V  Curiofities  have  wonderfully  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
Church  5  A  Recitall  of  feme  impertinent  Curio  ft  ties  in  Reli¬ 
gion  ;  with  fomt  alfo  of  Subtilis  Scot  us t  and  Thomas  c/f- 
quinas,  &c. 

ANdfirftthen,  it  may  bee  demanded,  whatfolid 

peace  and  agreement  hath  been  in  the  facred  Church  Wkac  peace 
which  is  the  pillcr  of  Truth, fince  the  purity  of  the  Pri.  hat!1  the  mo& 
mitive  Dodrine  left  by  the  holy  Evangelifts,  Apoftles,  on"  brought 
and  their  Suceeffors  hath  beene  adulterated,  and  mar-  unt°  ‘he 

tyred  with  curious  queftions  3  as  thofe  of  Tranfubftan-  nlh/rhathdt 
tiation.  Concomitance,  Latrcia,  Dulia,  Hypcrdulia,  rid«dusak  * 
mcntall  refervation,  eqaivocations5implicite  faith3con- 
:  gruities,  condignities,  and  Supererogations,  together 
with  the  inerrability  of  the  Popes  Holineffe, Semi-  man, 
and  Demi-God  5  as  alfo  thofe  queftions  of  our  late  Di¬ 
vines,  whether  Chris  r  s  death  alone  was  fatif- 
fadory  for  our  falvation,  or  His  life  and  death  toge¬ 
ther  ?  And  thofe  queftions  alfo  of  providence,  of  pre- 
deftination,  of  prefciencc,  Gods  effedive  and  permif. 
five  power  in  fin,  if  G  0  0  can  lie,  or  recall  time  pafts 
or  make  a  thing  done,  to  bee  undone,  &c.  what  hath 
mooved  our  fo  inquifitive  Curiofifts,  as  Subtilis  Scotuss 
and  D.  Thom .  who  have  (as  it  were)  fo  overclouded 
all  with  their  pregnancies  of  wit,  to  be  fo  curioufly  fol- 
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fickle  «oSd  Jlcl£ous>as  to  enquire, whether  or  not  befides  Creation 
to  know,  if  and  Generation,  there  were  any  other  produdion  of 

tare  another”  a°d  difi«ld  thofe  tWO  - 

predudion  be-  w  iuiety  is  not  j  for  by  that  meanes  accidents  fhould 
fides  creation  befound  to  be  concreated  &  congenerated,  not  inhefwe 

tion  G'naa'  P?v*n2  their  being  in  the  fubjed  according  to  the 

Logicians  rule,  accident  is ejl  ineffe.  Whereupon  fob 
Whether  accu  lowed  that  no  lefle  idle  then  curious  queftion,  whether 

orconcreatCa  e  ^°-D  may  fyftayne  accidents  after  thefubftrading  of 
-  0  creac.  their  fubjed  from  them,  in  which  they  were,  and  with 

fuftSne  which  they  wefe  concreated  5  as  who  can  imagine  a 
dents  without  whircndle  to  txift  without  a  wall,  paper,  cloud,  death 
thur.Tiibiian-  or  lome  fuchfubjed  to  be  in,wherwith  fir  ft  it  was  con. 
cjs  to  u  1  created,  as  Ruvim  in  his  Commentary  upon  the  fecond 

fbf  and [fecond dcariima, fondly  giveth forth  ?  feeing 
of  Gods  wfu  I* *s  ccrtaine,  that  the  adions  of  Gods  will  are  ever 
tend  vinto,  and  bounded  to,  and  terminated  with  an  objed,either  polfir- 
terminate  with  ble  or  aduall  j  and  the  reafon  of  this  is,  becaufe  all  po- 
~  *  ,e  tcncy  and  poflibility  to  bee,  tendeth  to  and  termina- 

teth  in  an  objed,  from  which  it  may  affume  the  owns , 
fpecies  &  kindjSo  that  the  ads  of  the  divine  Intelled  or 
underftanding  tending  to  an  objed extant,  or  in  aptibi- 
lity  to  exift,  do  tend  to  it, as  it  is  in  the  Divine  intellcd  - 
and  fo  confequently  fudi,  as  adually  pr  paflibly  ex- 
Ifteth. 

Such  queftions  as  thefe  being  more  fit  to  cruciate 
and  perplexc  the  mindes,  yea  even  of  the  moft  learned, 
then  otherwife,  to  inftrud  them  or  any  of  the  weaker 


fort.  • 
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%A  continuation  of  feme  other  T heologicaU  and  Metaphf* 
ftcall fubtilitks  and  curioftties. 

SVch  as  this,  is  that  of  the  multiplicity  of  formes  in  if  there  bt 
one  felle  fame  fubjcft,  and  this  5  if  the  formes  of  multiplicity  o{ 
matters  be  extra&ed  out  of  the  potentiality  of  the  mat-  nfr s  m  on!  - 
ters,  which  certainly  is,  the  firft,  not :  wherein  I  agree  ten  amem3^ 
with  Snares,  in  his  deputation  upon  the  firft  of  the If  formc$  of , 

Metaphyficks  •  and  whether  Angells  be  fpecies  or  indi-  “aedoStof' 
vidualls ;  howbeit  in  my  minde,  what  ever  Divtu  Tho-  the  potentials-’’ 

mas  fpeaketh  in  favour  of  fpecies,  they  are  more  pro- tieofthcmat- 
perly  to  be  held  as  individuals  5  yea,  and  with  our  Mo-  SfAngel*  be 
dcrne  Divines  reverence,  whether  Proteftants  or  lefu-  fpecies  or  indf* 
ites ;  what  can  bee  theformallobjedofourfaitb,the  Vldu---- 
fubjed  of  it  being  once  perfectly  knowne;  howbeit 
In  effed  to  my  opinion,  the  formall  objed  of  it  (with 
&ivus  Thomas)  muft  bee  the  divine  verity  manifefted 
unto  us  in  holy  Scripture  by  our  Lord  and  Matter,  the 
holy  Prophets,  Evangelifts,and  Apoftles,the  pen  men 
of  G  o  d,  together  withtheauthority  of  the  Church3 
which  authority  is  but  as  a  teftimoniall,and  fecondary, 
and  with  both  and  all  others  permiflion,  who  prye  and 
dive  fo  deepely  VMhtOrcum  andmyfteryes  of  Learn¬ 
ing,  as,  whether  or  not  Creation  bee  all  one  with  the  4 

thing  Created,  fooner  folved,then  advifedly  propoun- 

O  3  dedt 
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dcd :  for  fo  it  is,tbat  Creation  being  an  a  diion  of  the  di¬ 
vine  will,  fat  &  faftumejl.  Gen,\  1*34.  Moreover, 
that  will  in  C  o  0,  and  His  Divine  eflence  being  all 
one,  there  is  no  queftion,  but  that  Creation  is  prior  to 
the  thing  created:  the  like*  or  part  whereof  neither  the 
ItmP  Tbalmudy  nor  the  t Mahometan  Alcoran  farce 
ever  did  propound  to  their  Readers.  But  I  leave  the 
lublimity  of  Theologicall  and  Metaphyfieall  queftions 

which  hath  puzled  marvelloufly  even  the  beft  refined 
and  acute  Spirits, 
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Of  Cur  io  f  t  ies  in  Logick  ;  the  relation  betwixt  the  Creator 
and  the  creature  :  to  what  Heaven  the  Prop  het  Enoch 

and  Elias  were  wrapt  5  what  placets  fold  to  be  Abra 
hams  bofome , 

CatioSty  in  "V7X  hath  the  Logician  advantaged  his  art  of 
knowwhac  • .  ^  reafomng  by  troubling  himfelfe  and  others, 
fort  of  relation  with  what  kind  of  relation  is  betwixt  the  creature  and 
betweencthe  the  Creator  ?  Whether,  with  Ariftotle,  predicamen- 

tall  or  not  ?  mutuall,  or  that  it  holdeth  onely  of  the 
creature,  not  of  the  Creator  alfo  i  howfoever,predica- 
mentall  with  Ariftotle  it  cannot  be  5  for  that  Creation 
argueth  no  change  in  G©  d,  (as  it  doth  in  the  rhing 
Created,  which  is  tranfehanged  from  a  not  being  to  a 
bfing  which  is  ccrtaine,)becaufe  God  andfupernall 
-  intelligences 


creature  and 
iks  Creator, 
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intelligences  (as  mecre  formes  free  of all  matter)  doe 
worke  by  their  intellect  and  will  $  So  that  Creation 
proceeding  from  God  as  an  a&  of  His  will  and  in* 
telle#,  muft  have  becne  from  all  eternity  with  Him, 
nothing  being  in'Him  which  was  not  with  Him  like- 
wife. 

To  the  former  adde  this  curiofry  likewife:  what 
Heaven  it  was  which  the  Prophets  Enoch  and  Elias  what  Heave?? 
were  wrapt  into  i  for  our  curious  Ouramgraphers  by  tI,e  Prophet 
their  doings  (I  warrant  you)  (hall  exclude  them  out  of  ^L°‘ht 
all  Heavens:  for  why  fay  they?  into  the  Aire, (which  is  1 

the  fir  ft  Heaven)  they  could  not  be  wrapt, feeing  if  they 
were  taken  up  from  the  Earth  for  reft  and  eafe,  there 
they  would  find  little,  it  being  the  proper  place  of 
ftormes  and  tempefts  j  neither  into  the  fecond,for  if  for 
eafe,  joy  and  reft,  they  were  taken  from  the  earth,  it 
behooved  to  be  elfewhere  then  there, becaufe  that  ftar- 
rie  Heaven  by  many  is  held  to  be  in  pcrpetuall  revolu¬ 
tion  and  motion ;  much  lefte  will  they  admit  them  into 
the  third  Heaven  •  bccaufe  they  were  not  as  yet  glory- 
fied,  at  leaft,  there  is  no  warrant  in  Scripture  for  it :  be¬ 
sides  that,  our  Master  Ibsus  Ch  11  st 
being  Primiti*  rcfurreBtenis  was  the  fir  ft  that  entered3 
which  was  many  ages  after  their  uptaking. 

Where  the  bofome  of  A  b  r  a  n  a  m  is,  to 
which  mod  credibly  they  were  rapt ,  our  curious 
Topographers  cannot  agree  •  their  fublimities  and 
curiofities  rather  producing  fcruples  then  inftrudtion. 

What  it  is,  is  by  all  almoft  agreed  upon  5  but  where  what  an<? 
it  is,  makcrh  the  doubt:  with  Peter  Martyr  Vermlkttt  Arbr&* 
foco,  16.  Claps  3.  It  is  thought  tobe  nothing  els  then  a  uatm 

O  4  place 
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place  of  reft,  where  the  foules  of  the  Fathers  departed 


before  our  Saviours  comming  to  the  World. 


were  attending,  and  in  joy  expe&ing  it,  denominated 
from  Abraham  the  Father  of  the  faithfull,  without  ex¬ 
cluding  the  reft  ofthe  Fathers  $  which  place,  whatever 
they  fay,  I  take  to  have  beene  in  Heaven,  in  which  (we 
know)there  are  many  ftations,  how  ever  thev  perplexc 
themfelves-in  marftialling  our  lodgings  there.  And 
againft  them  all,  of  this  opinion  is  S«  Augufline.  Com¬ 
menting  on  the  85.  Pfalme,  J  L 


THe  curionty  ofthe  Millenarij, called  by  the  Greeks 
xiM*roi  is  worth  your  notice ;  who  give  forth,  that 
after  the  generall  refurreCtion,  the  godly  ftiall  enjoy  a 
thoufand  yeares  pleafures  in  foule  and  body  on  this 
earth,  before  the  wicked  be  refufeitated,  which  they  on 
earth  did  want  whileftthe  wicked  flourifhed  •  and  that 
according  to  Irenaus  his  opinion,  lib.  adverftts  bar  ethos. 
But  they  have  even  as  much  likelyhood  and  warrant 
perils  for  this  out  of  holy  Scripture,  as  others  have  for  that 
»ili  bee  other  tenenr,  that  after  the  refurre&ion  of  man,  there 

Sc  bee  a  renovation  of  beafts ,  hearbes. 
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-  But  to  proceed  in  their  fubje&s,  what  curiofity  hath 
driven  our  Inquifitors  to  aske,  if  death  fhall  bereave 
our  moftlearned  of  all  fence  and  infight  in  Sciences,  Ifthwcbe  de, 
that  in  Heaven  they  fhall  be  in  no  better  degree  of  hap.  grees  of  gi0^ 
pindTe  then  the  rude  ignorant-,  wherasin  the  firft  to  the in  heaVcn- 
Corinthians ■  and  the  fifteenth  Chapter  it  is  faid,  alia  eft 
gloria  lima,  alia  folk  ;  better  it  were  to  know  how  to 
come  there,  then  inquifitively  to  fearch  what  higher  ' 
places  there  are  there :  but  no  queftion  if  the  arguments 
drawen  from  contraries, doe  hold, then  fure  in  hell  there 
bee  diverfitie  of  paynes,  fo  in  Heaven  alfo  there  bee 
difparity  of  joyes  :  for  in  the  houfe  of  the  Lord  are 
many  manfions.  . .  1 

Yea,  but  faith  my  curiofift,  what  language  fhall  we 
fpeake  in  Heaven  t?  an  idle  queftion  5  what  other  lan-  What  knSlu2® 
guage  fhould  we  have  but  Hallelujahs  prunes,  and  prai- “  ai3Vtn- 
fes  to  Him  who  fitteth  upon  the  Throne  i  This  with 
many  other  icruples,and  errors  in  inverting, perverting 
augmenting, derogating,  tranfverting,  throwing, wrefL 
ing  Gods  Word,  Will,  Truth,  and  Decree,  I 
pafie,  and  apply  my  fclfe  to  the  Phyfiologift  enquiring, if  7  I 

there  was  a  world  before  this  began  5  if  there  fhall  be  curio%  m 
another  after  this.  If  there  bee  more  then  this  which  Phyficke  to 
prefently  we  inhabite;ifthere  be  more  celeftiall  fphea?estkhn°75^lhej 
then  one  ;  what  time  of  the  yeare  this  world  began,  wodVtteT' 
and  when  it  fhall  have  an  end.  v  All  which,  in  my  one- 
Title  of  the  world  I  handle,  excepting  oncly  the  L'T 
multiplicity  of  heavenly  orbes  which  I  doe  admit,  re-  this, 
fufing  alwayes  their  Eccentrick  and  Epilicks  j  as  alfo  l 
diffallow  the  Eccentricksof  the  earth,  as  being  all  curi- 
ofities  of  fmall  moment^  and  remit  the  Reader  to  the 
V  found 


one  before 
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found  and  true  knowledge  of  the  courfe,  nature,  and  in¬ 
fluence  ofthe  planets  5  which  our  curious  Phyfnians  or 
Pfeudo-Aftrologers  imaginatively  do  handle.  3  ' 
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That  the  Planets  and  other  Celeftiall  bodies  have  not  that 
power  over  the  natures  of  men  and  Women  that  AFtrelo. 
gers  afcribe  unto  them  :  That  the  Starres  are  innume - 
r  able  5  Of the  number  and  greatnefe  offome  in  Via  laftea  * 
Where  the  center  of  the  earth  is  j  its  Circumference,  Of 
S  tnafl ecla ,  Saint  Patricks  hole ,  and  the  like . 


_r>  > 


N Either  can  I  bee  induced  to  believe  the  inforcing 
power  they  afcribe  to  thefe  planets  over  men  and 
womens  natures  at  the  houre  of  their  birth  ;  they  may 
well(l  confefle)  incline  and  helpe  our  propenfaes, force 
them  they  cannot :  for  with  Homer  latinized • 

Tales  funt  hominum  mores  ^qualis  pater  ipfe 
lupiter  auriferas  lufiravit  lam  fade  terras. 

Or  rather  vvth  H ippocrates  the  Lord  of  their  Art  I  think* 
againft  thefe  fublime  curiofities,  that  the  heavens  worke 
not  upon  thefubiunary  bodies  of  children,  but  by  the 
mediation  of  the  Air,  which  being  alwayes  in  motion, 
and  feldome  alike  at  all  times,  cannot  al way es  produce 
fuch  and  fuch  like  infallible  difpofitionspropertoany 
one  alone  more  then  toothers,  in,  and  of  that  fame 
time  and  place :  the  contrary  whereof  we  fee. 
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Mill e  bominum  jj/ecies^fr  rerum  difcolor  ujus, 

Velle fuum  cuifs  eft,  nec  vets  vivitur  urn. 

But  what  ever  fall  out,  it  muft  not  be  fo  much  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  domination  of  any  Starre  at  the  Nativity 
of  him  or  her,  that  way  difpofed,  more  then  to  others 
who  fucke  in  that  fame  Air,  but  rather  to  the  diverfity 
of  mens  inclinations  of  whom  they  are  propagated :  or  The  Jnciina; 
to  their  ftudies,  educations,  and  affedions,  Se^oomh 

Thus  the  extremity  of  Philofophy  is  accounted  fol-  children  natu<* 
]y,  as  the  beft  rules  in  Phyficke  are  5  not  but  in  cafe  ofva!!y’  d’cn 
extreme  neceffity, to  ule  Phyficke  at  all.  °-G'- 

But  yet,  what  extremity  of  folly  is  it  in  our  Aftrono- 
mers  to  give  up  the  reckoning, yea  even  of  theimmove. 
able  Stars,  when  G  o  d  their  Maker  (bldfed  forever) 
holdeth  them  (in  refpedi  of  men )  as  innumerable .  as 
when  He  ait ured  Jacob  the  Patriarch  of  the  numerouf. 
nefle  ofhis  pofterity ,  He  compareth  their  innumerable, 
neffe  to  the  Stars  of  the  heaven  •  when(howioever  thefe 
of  via  la  flea  alone  are  fo  mifcounted,that  there  are  miri- 
ads  befides,  millions  of  mifreckoningsgivenupby  the 

Arabs  thernfe  lves)  Reneus  Herpinm  in  his  Apology  for 
Bedm  againft  Auger  'm  F enema  his  booke  de  diebm  de-  - 
cretonorijs  intendeth  to  give  their  fupputation, if  not  in¬ 
fallibly,  learnedly  and  Aftrologically .  yet  too  too  cu-  The  number 
rioufly,  in  that  place  fol,  22.  he  divideth  them  inforty  and  grcarnefTc 
eight  figures  ,  and  placeth  twelve  in  the  Zodiack  ofce,rtain.Sur> 
fifteene  Meridionalls  beyond  the  Ecliptick  j  twenty  laftea, . 
one  Septentrionalls,  and  fo  forth  •  befides  fo  many  ob- 
feure  ones,  of  which  fome  of  the  biggeft  he  inftanceth 
to  be  1 07  times  bigger  then  the  earth  3  fome  againe  of 
the  firft  and  fixth  bignefle,  eighteene  times  bigger, 

obfervinp; 


.  ....  . 
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obferviug  the  diameter  of  the  Iargeft,  foure  times  big  ’ 
ger  then  that  of  the  earth.  Whereas  the  diameter  of 
the  lelfer  fort  is  in  comparifon  to  that  of  the  earth  as 
fifteene,  to  eight,  in  refpedt  of  twenty  one :  all  which 
hee  prooveth  againft  Ferrerius  to  obferve  a  conftanr 
equall,  and  not  different  courfe  5  of  which  Starres  ne! 
verthelelTe,  their  number,  courfe,  bigneffe,  force,  &c. 

onely  Ptolomeus  ( the  Primat  and  Patron  of  that 
Science)  (although  Plotinus,  Pmlus,  and  Prephyre, 
nave  not  adhered  to  his  demonftrations )  in  his  worke. ' 
at  Ieaft  in  his  Preface  7«f  fpeaketh 

rather  as  of  things  fooner  remarked  by  the  Ancients 
then  rightly  underftood  by  him  or  them  either  j  But 
Iikevvife  his  Commentator  Theon  Alexandrinus  on  the 
DiverCties  of  like  fubje&s  giveth  forth,  that  in  thefe  and  the  like  mat- 
«  ters,he  dcfireth  not  his  words  to  be  taken  for  undoubt¬ 
ed  authorities:  What  have  our  Topographers  wonne by 
inquiring,  what  can  be  in  the  centre  ofthis  TerrefliaU 
Globe,  which  he  giveth  up  to  beneerefeven  thoufand 
myles  in  diametrall  thickneffe  i  whether  hell  be  there 
or  not  ?  and  whether  or  not  Mtna  in  Italy ,  Hecla  in 
Ijland,  Saint  Patriks  hole  in  Ireland ,  or  that  formidably 
burning  Mountayne  by  the  American  Mexico  (wherein 
at  times  as  elfewhere  alfo  (if  our  Hiftorians  miftake 
not )  there  are  plaints  and  mourning  voices  to  bee 
heard  through)  by  the  vents  and  Chimneyes  of  hell, as 
they  give  out. 

Or  what  advantage  have  our  Vranographers,  or  our 
familiar  defcribcrs  of  the  heavens,  made  (not  to  bee 
p  behind  with  our  Geographers,  who  have  given  up  the 
sompafle  of  the  earth  i  how  foone  a  man  may  encom- 

”  pafle 
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paffeir,  as  in  the  firft  Treatife  of  the  fecrets  of  nature 
may  be  feene  "i  what  have  they  advantaged  (I  fay )  by 
giving  lip  the  vaftneffe  of  the  firmament  fo  unmeafur- 
ably  large  as  they  doe?  for  by  their  calculation, though 
a  man  ride  fourty  myles  a  day,  yet  fhall  he  not  fee  fo 
much  ground  in  many  thoufands  of  yeares  as  the 
firmament  goeth  about  the  earth  in  twenty  foure  La^u 
houres  :  So  learned  Ckvius  calculated  in  his  Com-  differently 
mentary  upon  S aerobe  few.  .  siven  »p» 

But  withall  to  know  whether  or  not  the  Moone  be 
inhabited,  or  hath  mountaines,  vallies,  and  cham¬ 
pion  ground  within  her  body,  and  fo  forth  -  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  reft  of  the  planets  as  file,  be  likewife  inhabi¬ 
ted  j  confidering  (fay  thefe curious  fellowes)  that  theft: 
vaft  bodies  cannot  be  framedfor  light  onely,  if  not  for 
this  ufe  alfo :  but  being  wearyed  with  thefe  and  alike 
more,  curious  then  profitable  ■  queftions ,  I  leave 
them- 


Sedion  j. 


To  fearch  out  the fecrets  of  Nature  allowable^  if  men  be  not 
too  curious  in  them  •  Eudoxus  ivijl)  •  Vilnius  killed  on  the 
’Mount  aine  of  Vefuvius  :  Arifiotle  drowned  in  Euri . 
piss  ;  Too  much  curiofity  is  a  plague  fern  downs  from 
Heaven  on  men  5  The  Poet  Simonides  acknowledged hu 

ignorance  of  God  ;  How  the  Heathenijh  vods  were 
pour  frayed.  s 


The  enquiry 
of  thcfccrets 
of  nature*  con¬ 
venient  food 
for  a  curious 
Spirit. 


JEudoxUS  cra¬ 
ved  to  be  neere 
the  Sunne  al¬ 
though  it 
(hould  be  with 
the  hazard  of 
his  life,  as  that 
hee  might 
knowe  it.! 


TF  any  curiofity  may  be  allowed,  I  thinke  the  inquiry 
Aof  the  hidden  and  abftrufe  fecrets  of  nature  are  agree¬ 
able  and  pleafing  for  a  curious  fpirit  •  provided 
that  their  curiofity  carry  them  no  further  then  to  a  re¬ 
verent  andrefpedfull  admiration  of  the  power  of  God 
working  in  Nature  by  them.  5 

But  if  once  fuch  curious  and  inquifitive  braines  doe 
tranfgreflcthefe  limits, and  after  the  meditation  ofthele 
things,  doe  begin  to  drawe  out  of  the  fecrets  of  Nature 
that  which  is  unprofitable,  being  knowne,  and  fo  doe 
become  tranfgrefiors  of  the  old  Law,  Non  altum  fitpere^ 
not  to  be  too  inquifitive ;  then  I  fay  their  curiofities  be¬ 
come  vicious  :fuch  as  this,wasthe  curiofity  of  Eudoxus , 
who  defired  at  the  hands  of  the  gods  to  be  fo  neere  the 
Sun  as  to  difeerne  the  matter  of  ir,  ( which  was  in  que- 
ftion  amongft  his  fellow  Philosophers  for  the  time) 
although  it  fhould  bee  to  the  hazard  ofhis  life  ;  Such 

curiofity 


Ip* 
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curiofity  as  this:  coft  Plinim  his  life, while  too  curiouf- 
ly  he  approached  to  the  top  of  the  Mount  Vefuvius, 
by  Naples  (which  I  did  with  the  hazard  of  mine  alfo  j 
from  thence  to  look  down  to  the  body  of  the  hollow¬ 
ed  hill  to  fee  if  he  might  difcerne  the  caufeand  matter 
of  that  fyre,  which  burfting  up  in  flames  now  and  them, 
had  made  it  hollow  within,for  then  being  choakt  with 
a  flafli  of  afuddayne  flame,  hee  dyed  ;  So  the  river 
Euripuf  did  requite  Arifiotle  his  curiofity  with  the 
like  punifhment,  although  not  drowning  or  over¬ 
whelming  him  with  waves,  yet  caufing  in  him  fuch 
melancholy  for  not  comprehending  its  nature,  as  pro¬ 
cured  his  death  I 

We  have  warrant  from  holy  Scripture,  that  too 
much  curiofity  to  knowe  things,  is  font  downe  upon 
men  asa  plague,  infofarre,  that  Herod  efteemed  Saint 
Paul diftra&ed  through  his  too  much  learning-and  they 
are  fcarce  other  wife,  who  thinke  by  their  fhallovv  ca¬ 
pacity,  to  comprehend  the  heighr,length,  and  depth  of 
Gods  workes,  which  are  fo  much  the  rather  His 
by  how  much  the  lefle  we  underftand  them .  3 

And  it  is  obfervable  that  our  beliefe  is  fetled  upon  BecaUfc  curio 
things  incredible  to  humane  reafon  5  to  which  a  hum- know, 
ble  fubmiflion  offpirit  attayneth  fooner,  then  a  curious  V  phguc* 

inquiry.  '  £h Settled 

Thus  Saint  Auguflneetteemcd,  G  0  d  better  to  be  upon  things 
adored,  bene  femendo^uhrn  mu  hum  loquendo  •  In  fuch  hum^lLfon 
forr3  that  Simonides  the  Poet,  who  was  defiredtode-  5 

iciibe  God,  required  firftoneday  to  thinke  upon  the 
Jubje<ft  3  and  then  another, laftly  a  third  ;  and  in  the  end 
confeffed  ingenioufly,  that  the  more  he  ftudied  it,  the 

,  .  further 
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further  he  was  from  comprehending  it,  and  the  more 
he  fearched  into  that  Theame,  the  lefle  he  underftood 
it ;  which  gave  us  well  to  underftandhow  wifely  the 
Mgyptian  Priejlsy  Indian  Brachmiansjhc  Perfian  CMari, 
the  French  Dmides ,  and  all  the  old  Philoiophers  and 
wife  men  did,  whocaufed  to  mould  and  pourtrayte 

**  ??Ils  wiItVhcir  *ngers  T” ,h™  KPPes. t0  <«ch 

were  pourtrai-  ^  (their  Adorers )  not  to  bee  too  curious  inquirers 
ttd  with  their  after  their  Nature,  or  r  a  fitly  blabbe  forth  what  ever 
feemout£  ^y  i^ineof  them,  leaft  that  being  dikovered,  they 
and  why.  Mould  have  becnc  round  in  the  end  to  have  beene  but 

men,  either  worthy  in  their  time  for  warre  or  peace, 

and  after  their  death,  deified.  .  3 

Mi  cat  inter  omnes 
Inliutn fidus ,  velut  inter  tgnes  ' 

Luna  min  ores. 

Whereas  the  Nature  of  our  great  Cod-bead  is  fo  pro* 
found  a  gulfe,  and  hid  my  fiery,  that  as  the  Sun  beames 
dazeleth  our  mortal]  eyes,  being  too  ftedfaftly  fixed 
upon  them  -  even  fo  doth  over-curious  inquiry  after 
Cody  and  fuch  other  abftrufe  my fteries,  obfufeate  the 
dim  eyes  of  our  underftandings  •  And  as  the  Sun  can¬ 
not  bee  feene  but  by  his  owne  light  5  So  no  more  can 
6Wbeknownebutby  himfelfe. 


Section, 


I 
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Too  great  curiafities  condemned,  j  and  a  moderation  to  bee 
'  nfedtn  them  prefcriM 

THus  then, as  in  Divine  and  heavenly  myfteries  wee  a  $  in  nwim 
Hiould  not  be  too  curious,  but  lhould  rather  con-  “yfteries  wc 
tent  us  with  what  is  revealed  .  So  lhould  we  not  in  our  loo  cur.vu^ 
worldly  affaires  bufie  our  felves  too  curioufly  and  per®  Sofhould  w§ 
plexedly :  For  as  Gods  lecrefs  are  not  difclofed  tothe  not.‘J!  3t^r 
higheft  and  raoft  eminent  amongft  men,  but  to  thcneflc. Y 
meaner  and  ignorant  fort  •  even  fo  fortune  and  chance 
oi  this  world  falleth  and  followeth  not  alwayes  the 
wifeft  and  moft  curious,  but  on  luch  as  for  the  molt 
part  doe  not  purfue  them*  and  thefe  we  doe  tearme, 
foole  happy  or  more  happy  then  wife. 

Dum  vit  ant  finite  vitia,  in  contraria  currant. 

When  I  blame  the  extremity  of  curiolity  as  a  ma-  As  mthoM 
fier-  vice,  it  is  not  for  that  we  lhould  with  the  Stoicks,  not  bt  over- 

lullour  felves  afleepe,  and  caftoffcven  allowable  care  Sa  we  nec' 

concerning  the  events  of  our  affaires  in  this  life  •  as  tO  be  Uflfc curious 
remitt  and  put  over  all  to  deftiny  .  which  is  no  Idle  w‘th  the  bt0- 
blame- worthy,  then  with  the  Epicureans,  to  cate  and  all  to  *£5? 
drioke,  as  if  the  morrow  we  were  to  die:  Forasrhe 
golden  mediocrity,  and  commendable  vertue  confill- 

^  ■  m  j  (  J  even  fo  (I  fayj  avoydingboth 

evills,  this  meant  good  may  be  admitted,  to  be  curious 

P  after 
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after  ail  fuch  things  as  concerne  our  vocation  and  trade 
of  life  :  And  for  this  indeed  wee  have  warrant j  but  fo, 
that  we  referrc  the  event  of  all  to  the  alfceing  provi¬ 
dence,  who  beft  knoweth  our  wants, and  can  beft  helpe 
them.  r 


Hew  G  o  i>  difappointeth  the  expectations  of  the  mosl 
Curious  j  And  that  the  me fl  fuhtill  fir  its  runne  into 
greater  errors  then  the  meaner  doe. 


As  the.moft 
carious  crafts* 


ni2ii  is  not 
ever  ciiherthe 
wifeft  or  the 
Wealthieft  5  So 
the  moil  curi¬ 
ous  heads  are 
3i©t  they  to 
whooa  God 
^anifefts  his 


Wonder,  fincc  neither  the  fubtilties  of  this  prefent 
age}nor  the  wifdom  ofour  predeceflbrs,neither  Pro¬ 
phets  of  old,  nor  preaching  .of new, no-  not  theirmoft 
curiousinquiries  could  rippe  upthecaufts  andnotions 
ofthings,  wcil  it  hath  pleafed  the  Everliving  to  worke 
both  above  and  below  the  concavity, of  the  Moone, 
in  a  manner  to  dazcll  mens  eyes,  and  to  make  their  pro* 
founded  wits  ftoope  under  the  wonders  ofHis  workeSj 
Why  then  fliould  our  curious  Spirits  rack  theirbraines 
about  the  refolution  of  fuch  queftiens,  which,  as  they 
aredifficultto  be  folved,  fo  are  they  dangerous  (I  may, 
fay)  and  impious  to  be  propounded. , 

And  it  is  great  prefumption  for  mortal!  men  to  re¬ 
duce  under  the  precinil  of  humane  fciences  thofe  things 
the  knowledge  of  which  G  o  x>  out  of  His  infinite 

wifedome 
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wifedome  hath  thought  fit  not  to  impart  to  mortalis. 

For  as  God  is  above  nature,  fo  worketh  He  after 
His  owne  will, either  fupernaturally,  or  eire  by  fome 
fecret  power  of  Nature  unknownc  to  us  •  To  which 
point,  the  raoft  iubtile  of  all  the  Ancient  PhUofo- 
phers  feme  times  were  driven. 

And  yet  thefe  great  fpirits  who  could  not  content 
themfelves  but  wth  the  fpeculation  of  fuch  things,as  fell 
not  under  the  reach  and  capacity  of  the  weaker,  and 
meaner  fort  j  did  fometimes  in  the  meaner  fubjeds 
ftumble  moft  miferably. 

So  while  they  ranne  above  the  heavens,  roaving  and 
tormenting  themfelves  with  their  numbers,  matter, 
force,  motions,  founding, depths  and  centre,  yea,  and 
turning  the  circumference  of  the  earth, overskimming 
the  Seas,  faluting  the  Antipodes,  and  bringing  novells 
from  their  Courts,  and  of  their  Caballs,  dreaming 
with  themfelves  (as  Archimedes  did)  that  they  might 
removethe  Globe  of  the  univerfe  out  of  its  owne  place, 
and  turne  it  about, if they  had  whereon,  and  wherein  to 
fixe  their  machins  •  they  in  the  end  (I  fay)  doe  ftumble, 
andfallingrofieabfurdities  5  like  thofe  men  who  per. 
adventure,  having  failed  the  better  part  of  their  Jives, 
upon  the  ftormy  Ocean,aod  paft  her  greateft  dangers, 
may  never theleffc  at  laft  be  drowned  in  a  little  Brook 

CYtedium  umert  Statu 


God  as  hce  is 
above  Nature^ 
fo  worketh  he 
beyond  Nausrs 
fomc  times. 


*  i 


i  f  « 
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Great  and  &I2 
lime  fpirits 
ftumble  mort 
vilely,  the® 
the  meaner 
fort# 


T  1 


hath  its fourfe  and  beginning  5  Of  the  fever  ail  difpojiti* 
ens  ef  men  •,  Why  continuaU  burning  hills  and  Moun- 
1  nines  dee  not  dimini(h}  &c. 


An  inducement  to  the  Jtudie  and  fearch  of  the  fecrets  of 
Nature  ;  of  the  Needle  in  the  Sea  cempajfe  ^  Of  the  in. 
undations  of  the  River  ef  Nilm  j  And  from  whence  it 


ttf* 

fror 


BVi  on  what  more  fcrtiil  and  fpacious  a  field  can 
curious  Spirits  extend,  and  expatiate  the  wings  of 
~  their  fancies,  then  the  difcovery  and  fearching  out  of 

the  fecrets  of  Nature,  as  in  thofe  things  which  are  ob- 
•  vious  to  our  outward  fcnfes,  leaving  thofe  contempla¬ 
tive  my  ftcries  afore  fpoken  of,  to  the  omnifcious  Au¬ 
thor  of  thcm,for  when  mans  curiofity  hath  reached  or 
rather  dived-  into  the  depth  of  the  fecrets  of  the  hea- 
-  venly  bodies  and  their  changes}  then  the  Creator,  to 
Gheclce  (as  it  were)  their  curiofities  and  preemption, 
aleereth  that  orderly  courfethat  they  prefumed  to  have 
Ampa~  gathered  thereby  •  which  mndcDiony/ius  Areopas.it a ^ 


o«r  saviour*  their  Aftronomicall  pofition,  to  cry  out,  that  either  the 
fafferwg.  God  of  Nature  fuffered  at  that  time,  or  the  courfe  of 


Hatuye  was  inverted,  or  the  Machine  of  the  univerfe 

-  • !  *  was 
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was  to  diflblve  *  with  other  the  like  examples  knowne 
to  all  that  are  verfed  in  the  Scripture.  No w  to  {peaks 
a  little  more  of  the  incertainty  of  thefe  curiofities  • 

Mercator ,  and  other  more  moderne  Geographers  hold.  Opinions  of 
that  the  needle  in  the  compafle,  doth  vary  more  or  the  needle  in 
lefiTe  from  the  Pole,  as  the  place  of  obfervation  is  more the  coir,pafle‘ 
or  lefle  diftant  from  the  Azorick  Meridian,hom  whence 
it  hath  its  longitude  j  Whereas  the  more  ancient  tooke 
its  longitude  to  be  from  the  Canaries  Meridian.  Some 
againe,  as  Herodotus,  will  the  River  ofNilus,  to  take 
its  fource  and  beginning  from  the  forked  top  of  the 
Mountaine  Sienna  in  Ethiopia ,  from  whence  (faith  he) 
doe  (urge  two  admirable  Currents,  one  towards  the 
South  and  Ethiopia  j  the  other  toward  the  North  and 
Mgypt .  I  call  thefe  currents  admirable,  becaulc  the 
Whirlepooles  and  bublings  in  thefe  waters  are  lo  great, 
violent  and  abforping,  that  though  a  Boate  were  there 
tyde  with  moft  ftrong  Cables,  yet  they  would  fuck  it 
in  and  ingurgitate  it  1  Otherswill  have  its  inundations  o f he? 
and  Increment,  to  iffue  from  the  hills  of  the  Moone  in  Po"rfeandil^ 
Arabia ,  A  montibus  luna  Arabia- Australis  :  where-  n  *  *  ’ 
upon  fuch  abundance  of  Snow  falleth,  that  it  .liqui¬ 
fying  and  melting, runneth  fo  abundantly  and  violently 
downe,that  it  procureth  thefe  wonderful!  inundations : 
flinias  againe(if  Sabell :  miftake  not  lib.  3.  Eneid:  1.) 
maketh  its  fourceand  deboarding  to  flow  from  Affrick 
crofling  Media,  as  the  Danube  doth  Europe  $  Or  elfe 
from  Mauritania  the  leffer,  inftancing  for  poflibility 
that  the  melted  fnow  difeending  from  thence  caufeth 
the  overflowings  in  Mgypt ;  from  whence  (fay  they) 
ierpenting  and  gliding  through  avafttraftof  ground  in 
■  P  3  the 
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the  bowels  of  the  earth,  that  ftriving  (as  it  were)  to  be 
refrefhed  with  new  aire,  it  burfteth  out  in  Mduritamd 
Ctfarmft,  where  it  runneth  the  fpace  of  twenty  dayes 
Journey  againe  underground  •  from  whence  it  iffucth 
againe  and  plentifully  ftretchcth  it  felfe through  Ethio* 
pa,  with  many  meandres  and  turnings,,  and  feparateth 
&g)P  from  the  reft  of  Africk  j  where  finally  through 
moft  rockie,  Precipitious  and  Declivous  Mountaines 
with  moft  hideous  rumbling, and  terrible  noyfe,it  caft* 
eth  it  felfe  down  where  the  Catadup*  dwell  • ,  and  luni 
ning  through  JEgjpt ,  difburdeneth  it  felfe,  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Others  againe  (  not  without 
scaons.  great  conttadidion)  doe  varioufly  pi<fture  out  the  feve- 

rall  difpofitions  of  men  according  to  their  feverall 
Countries,  whereof  read  Bodmtts  in  his  fixth  Chapter 
lib.  y.  of  his  Republick:  where  he  faith,thatthofe  who 
are  borne  towards  the  South  are  more  humane,  inge-' 
niousand  affable  then  thofe  towards  the  North  :  with 
feverall  other  diftin&ions  which  hee  fetteth  downc  in 
that  Chapter:  Some  too,  givethe  reafon  why  fo  many 
great  hills  in  feverall  places  ofthe  earth  doe  inceffantly 
burne,  without  great  diminution  of  the  earth  or  their 
greatpefle,  to  be  bccaufethe  Sea  winding  it  felfe  in  by 
Burning  Mis  fecret  Conduits,  doth  continually  arroufe,  or  water  the 
r"nef0t'a'  Sulphureous  vaine  which  fubminiftrates  fewell  to  their 

v  ’  flame  *,  as  the  endlefnefle  of  the  combuftible  matter  is 

the  caufe  of  the  not  diminifhing  of  the  earth :  with  ma¬ 
ny  of  the  like,  as  may  bee  read  in  feverall  authors*. 
Wherefore  thus  much  for  the  contemplative  and  cotw 
k^urallcuriofityj  Now  to  the  Pra&ick, 

•  1  .  . 
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Of  Chrijlofher  Columbus  his  Bra&kat  Cmofiti  in  hit 
,  dfcoverj  of the  new  World  or  America 

NOw  laftly,  to  conclude  this  treatifewith  Pradt- 
call  curiofity,  in  ftcad  of  many,  I  will  onely  touch 
that  fo  fortunate  and  fo  much  famed  one  of  Columbus 
•  in  the  difeovery  of  America  •  He  was  an  Italian,  borne 
in  Genoa,  whofe  moft  pregnant,  curious  and  fearching 
wit,  farre  excelled  all  that  ever  were  before  him,in  the 
like  attempts  j  This  worthy  Columbus  (I  fay)  imagin-  cahmhu  /hit 
ing,  that  fince  the  Globe  of  the  univerfe ,  the  celeftiall  intention,and 

bpheares,  Aire,  Waters,  and  all  fuperior  bodies  were  motive  t0  bi? 
found,  concluded  with  himfelfe  that  the  earth  could 
not  bee  triangular,  as  in  a  manner  it  then  was  when  hee 
knew  no  other  lands,  but  Europe,  Africk,  Aft  a,  but  cir¬ 
cular  and  round  alfo  •  as  the  reft  of  the  Elements  •  and 
fo  confcquently  that  there  behooved  to  be  fome  vafte 

***&  lanc*>  y«  unknowne,  which  fhould  extend  it 
leltc  from  South  Weft  to  North  Weft  ♦  Which  con- 
f  eption  of  his  he  thus  fortified.  * 

That  feeing  of  three  hundred  and  fixty  degrees,  Coiunbm  his 
which  the  world  containeth  in  longitude,  there  being realon; 
onely  one  hundred  eighty  filled  up  with  land  5  that 
the  Almighty  Creator  would  not  have  fuffered  from 
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ail  beginning  the  waters  to  overflow  all  the  reft. 

But  not  content  with  this  contemplation  onely,he 
never  gave  over  till  he  put  the  try  all  of  it  in  pratftife  | 
wherefore  intheyeereof  God,  14P2, aided  and  there* 
fore  furthered  by  the  King  of  Spam,  he  fet  to  fea,  di¬ 
recting  his  coutfe  to  the  Canary- Iflands  (whereat 
Hi$  voyage.  from  Spam  he  firft  arrived)  towards  the  Southweft  r 

but  having  fpent  many  dayes  upon  the  Sea  without 
fight  ofland,  to  the  great  toile,  labour,  and  anguifii 
ot  his  men,who  began  to  mutine  amongft  themfelves 
and  defpaireof  ever  returning  home,  muchlelfeof 
attaining  their  adventure;  he  was  driven  to  his  wits 
end,  whereupon  politickly,  (and  as  it  were  propheti¬ 
cally)^  ftrove  with  all  probabilities  to  afliire  them 
that  within  two  or  three  dayes,  at  furtheft,  they 
His  policy.  fliould  difeover  land ;  which  the  more  confidently  he 

undertooke,  becaufe(faith  my  Author)  he  had  per¬ 
ceived  the  colour  of  the  clouds  then  tending  towards 
him,  to  bee  more  white  and  more  purified  like  land- 
clouds,  from  whence  they  behoved  to  come,  then 
thofe  that  meerely  proceeded  from  thefeaS';  which 
,  conjecture  of  his  proved  true;  for  it  pleafed  God, that 
dearth  fin«  t^ie  third  day  thereafter  they  difeovered  this  land 
Columbm  vo  y  -  they  fought  for,  of  which,  with  its  length,  bredth, 
41se-  nature,  &c.  there  are  whole  volumes  extant;  and 

from  this  countrey  it  is,  that  the  gold,  money  and 
ware  be  tranfported,  which  hath  caufed  our  dearths  j 
all  things  inthe  dayes  of  our  forefathers,  being  barte¬ 
red  one  for  another  as  common  merchandifes. 


This  mans  fpirit(no  queftion)  was  warmed  with  a 
more  celeftiall  fire  than  ordinary ;  who  firft  of  all  be- 
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fore  him,  did  both  invent  and  execute  fo  glorious  a 
defigne,  and  profitable  an  entcrprife,  as  the  difcovery 
of  a  new  world.  N  evertheleffe,  there  hath  not  wan¬ 
ted  fomej  who,  to  bereave  him  of  this  honour,  doe  Ctlambiu.s 
gather  out  of  Plato's  dialogue  twixt  Critias  an d  Solon,  wort[,  jepra- 
that  there  was  fome  knowledge  of  this  world  in  for-  ved. 
mer  times  •  becaufe  fo  it  is,  that  the  MgyptUn. 

Prieftsof  the  City  ^  reported  unto  him,  that  they 
had  found  in  ancient  Monuments,  fome  mention  of  a 
terrible  great  Ifland,  called  Atlantic!#.,  which  was  op- 
pofit,  or  went  off  and  on,  with  the  ftraits  of  Gib  altar, 
of  old  called  Hercules  Pillars  but  that  it  was  taken 
r-  away  by  i Deucaliens  deluge,  as  we  reade  of  Sicily  to 
have  beenerent  from  Italy. 

Which  admit  were  true-’  yet  who,  amongft  the  His vindica- 
lonnes  of  men,  before  Columbus,  did  ever  adventure tloa’ 
to  difcover  it?  nay  who  fo  thinketh  it  to  be  an  Ifland, 
miftaketh  farre  :  for  our  moderne  navigators  have 
found  it  to  be  continent  almoft,  and  firms  land  $  as 
joyning  to  the  Eaft-Indies  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
thofe  Lands  under  thetwoPoles  on  the  other:  more¬ 
over,  whereas  Sicily  is  removed  from  Italy  but  a  very 
few  miles  (if  ever  they  were  conjoyned)  as  Ireland  is 
from  Britame  $  this  America ,  or,  as  they  would  have 
it,Atlantida,is  diftant  from  the  mouth  ofthe  ftraights, , 
where  (they  fay)  it  was  taken  away,  fome  thoufands 
ofmiles. 

I  knpwtoo,  hov/  Peter  Martyr,  cap.  1.  and  Rrlide- 
CA&,attfibuteth  the  firft  difcovery  of  this  to  a  Spa~ 
ward,  to  defraud  Columbus  of  his  due  praife  and  ho¬ 
nour:  and  how  fome  have  gone  about, to  take  away 
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nomination  of 
Americas  con¬ 
ferred  on  Vef* 

Here  againe 
vindicated. 


Another  afper- 
it  on  on  him. 
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from  him  the  denomination  of  that  Co  u;iia  y  ‘ 

buting  it  to  refpucius,  call -ng  him  Jmencuslbecaufe 
he  entered  farther mthefirme  land  than  Columbus . 
who  glad  of  his  firfl:  drfeovery,  made  nolongftav 
there :  fo  that  at  the  fee ond  fettingout  ofa  new  Na- 
vie,  this  V efipucius  went  further  in,  EgngUm  verb  laZ 
dem :  as  if  the  honour  were  not  the  firft  attempters  • 
fo  Sheepe  beare  wool  1,  and  Oxen  plough,  although 
not  for  themfelves.  Some  too,  fay,  that  Columbus „ 
being  a  learned  man,  gathered  this  enterprize  from 
iome  veries  m  Seneca  in  his  UMeded, 

Venient  annis  fiecttlafieris. 

Slnibus  oceanus  vincula  rerum 
Laxety  &  ingens pateat  TeKus, 

Tlpbifque  mvos  deteget  orbest 
Nec fit  ten  is  ultima  Tbulef&c. 

And  why  not  f  for  this  fame(if  itfo  was)  argued 

ehe  fublimity  of  hisfpiritj  for  who,  I  pray  you,  be¬ 
fore  him,ever  marked  orgathered  the  like  from  them 
to  put  that  Theory  and  contemplation  in  pradhfe  i 
Then,  lure  it  is,  that  none  of  the  ancients,  Greeke  or 
Roman  whatfoever3can  in  this  be  compared  or  balan¬ 
ced  with  him. 
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The  conclusion  of  this  T reatife  of curiofity  j .  containing  a 
fingtilar  curiofity  c/Livia,  Tiberius  Csefars  wife. 

BVT  ere  I  fully  clofe  up  this  Treatife, and  where 
I  might  bring  before  you  many ;  let  me  onely 
prefent  you  with  one  woman,  whofe  lingular 
curiofity  was  admirable,  or  (if you  will)  cafuall  5  it 
is  reported  by  Cufpnian,  an  ancient  and  famous  Au¬ 
thor,  in  the  life  of  Tiberius  Cafar  5  that  Livia  being  ^tv’s<is 
withchilde  of  Tiberius ,  fell  into  an  inquifitiveenriofi-  t,v' 
ty,to  know  whether  the  child  file  went  withall  fhould 
prove  male  or  female:  wherupon,repairing  to  Scribe, 
nius  the  Aftrologer,(he  was  advifed  by  him  to  take  an 
Egge  from  under  a  fitting  Hen,  and  to  hold  it  fo  long 
betwixt  her  hands,  till  (through  theheateofthem) 
the  egge  fhould  burd  and  breake  the  lhell ;  which  ac¬ 
cordingly  file  did,  and  thereout  came  a  Cock-chick¬ 
en  :  whereupon  the  Mathematician  divined,  that  fhe 
fhould  be  delivered  of  a  man  childe  5  who  asthebird 
was  crefted,  fhould  beare  a  crowne,  and  command 
over  others :  and  fo  thereafter  it  happened. 
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The  Sunne  and  CM  owe  in  the  Heavens  compared  tothe 
under  {landing  and  will  in  Man.  Ariftotles  definition 
of  happinejf : :  The  difiinclion  of  under {landing  and 
Will  j  and  wherein  ancient  Philofophers 

/  •  /’  ✓>#•••  •  ii-,. 

chief  e  felicitie. 

S  there  are  two  Lamps  in  the  heavens  Tft«  under- 

which  enlighten  this  lower  world,  the  fCaro!!hi  mani 
Sunne,  and  the  Moone :  So  there  SfCisas  the  Sunne 
two  principall  faculties  which  ruleininthe  firma‘  J 
Man,  the  underftanding  and  the  will.mcn-' 

For  as  the  Sunne  in  the  Fir  mament,is  as  Matter  of  the 
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Will,  is  thc  at!?nr°f  tbe  Ayfe  J  fo  this  underftanding  ruleth  the 
Moone  which  celt  Ot  the  hculties  oftheminde  j  and  as  theMoone 

noi^htbut  hoivKt  Cr1rhC ofKIICr fr!fe(,as,bcinS but 3 diaphanous 
r  '  "  Jody  or  fufceptible  of  light)  but  what  it  borroweth 

from  the  Sunne,  as  the  wife  hath  her  luftre  from  her 
husband  5  fo  Ihould  not  the  will  obftinately  will  any 
thing,  but  what  the  cleereneffe  of  the  underftanding 
forefeeth  to  bee  conduqible  unto  us  5  and  what  hath 
palled  and  bin  lifted  through  the  judgement  j  though 
otherwile  we  lee  it  oft  times  come  to  palfe.  1  he  Phi- 
ofophers  have  a  much  difputcd  tjueftion,  in  what  our 
happinelTe  confifteth,  Whether  in  the  anions  of  our 
underftanding,  or  in  thofe  of  our  will  (which  indeed 
are  nothing  dfe  but  that  which  we  termc  contempla¬ 
tion  and  adion)  diftindly  in  any  one  of  them,  or  in 
both  conjundly. 

For  feeing  Arijlotle  defineth  happinelle  to  bee  an 
operation  of  the  foulc  according  to  moft  perfed 
vertue,  and  that  elfewhere  he  calleth  it,  the  beft  and 
pleafanteft  thing  that  is  *  it  cannot  be  then  but  one  j 
becaufe,  what  is  fpoken  fuperlatively,  is  peculiar  hut 
to  one  onely :  fo  it  would  feeme,  that  this  felicity  or 
happinelle  confifteth  onely  in  the  operation  of  one 
of  them  and  not  ofboth  j  the  one  and  the  other  way 
being  both  for  the  objed  and  their  operation  the 
moft  pleafantand  perfed  things  we  have  :by  the  o- 

By  our  under-  Pcration  of  our  underftanding  or  intelled,  we  have 
ftandii^  we  the  fpeculation  and  contemplating  of  God,  and  bv 
ou°wiUwe^  the  will  his  love. 

lor*  him.  Howfoever  by  this  it  would  feeme,  that  it  confift¬ 

eth  in  fome  one  of  t  he  two  onely  5  yet  if  we  have  re¬ 
gard  toreafon  which  enforceth  the  placing  of  it  fo. 


What  happines 
is,  according 
to  AriftotU* 


or 
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or  the  Texts  in  Scriptures,  where  it  is  faid,  that  our 
happinefle  confifteth  in  the  contemplation  of  God, 
or  in  his  knowledge  5  we  fhall  finde,  that  neither  this 
perfed  vifion  and  knowledge  of  God  can  be  fepara- 
ted  from  his  love,  nor  his  love  from  the  knowledge 
of  him.  Whercforeitmuft  confift  of  both  joyntly. 

But  if  by  one  of  the  two  limply  a  man  were  made 
happy,  then  he  could  not  totally,  but  diminitively  be 
called  fo,  which  Ihould  not  be  thought  j  feeing  no¬ 
thing  which  is  not  entire  ought  to  be  attributed  to  fe¬ 
licity, becaufe  it  Ihould  not  be  defedive  in  any  thing : 


whereupon  we  may  conclude,  that  the  perfed  felicity  whar,  and 
whereof  both  the  Philofophers  of  old  have  treated,  wherein  con- 
and  here  now  we  handle,  is  neither  divifively  an  adi-  pyKhSll 
on  of  the  intelled  according  to  prudence  andwif-  felicity,  fo 
dome, nor  yet  of  the  will,accordingto  moral!  vertue,  much/p°^n 
as  Ariftotle  in  his  Politicks  alledgeth  5  but  one  combi-  whereof  m' 
ned  of  both  according  to  perfed  vertue.  now  treaty 

For  ifthequeftion  were  betwixt  thetwo,to  which 
©f  them  the  prerogative  and  pre-eminence  ihould  ap- 
pertaine,  the  matter  were  very  ambiguous. 


Sedion  2. 

That  our  felicity  eonfifteth in  the  aftions  of  our  mil  is  con¬ 
futed:  Ariftotles  opinion  hereupon.  A  theological! 
folution  on  it ,  feconded  with  a  Pbilofofkicall  •  and  an* 
agreement  of  both  to  folve  the  difference. 

IT  is  true,  that  the  Undemanding  goeth  before  the 
will,  whereas  will  rauft  waite  for  information  from 
the  underftandingi  feeing  we  cannot  well  will  a  thing 

we. 
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we  underftand  not,  lgnoti  mlUcupdo.  Befidesthis  ’ 
feeing  our  beatitude  and  felicity  confifteth  in  the  ac! 
quihtion  and  fruition  of  the  end  of  the  thing  we  aime 
Tkat  ©or  fcli-  at :  certainely  that  cannot  be  by  the  ad  of  our  will  al- 

aStl  ^ough  ir  hsth  goodneffe  k  fie  for  the  obje^  con- 
aAiont  of  our  “dering,that  Will,aImoft  even  in  the  moft  regenerate 
wdt.  is  fo  depraved^  that  without  the  grace  of  God,  we 

cannot  fomuchaswill  any  good  thing,  withoutthe 
preceding  judgement  of  reafon,  in  regard  that  Will  is 
defined  to  be  a  rationall  appetite,;  confequenrly  it  is, 
that  even  in  thole  who  fay  that  their  will  ftandetb  for 
a  reafon,  yet  in  their  judgement  there  wanteth  not 
their  judiciary  eledion. 

For  S£.  Bernard  in  his  worke  of  Grace  and  Free¬ 
will  affirmeth  j  .that  Will,  to  what  hand  foever  it 
turne  it  felfe,  hath  reafon  accompanying  it  j  yet  not 
that  it  is  alwayes  guided  with  true  reafon,  but  that 
at  leaft  it  is  never  without  its  owne  reafons.  Thefe 
confiderations  being  had,  it  would  appeare,  that  this 
our  happinefte  lhould  be  placed  in  the  underftanding, 
and  not  in  the  actions  of  our  will  except  we  take  them 
fo,as  they  have  a  reference  to  reafon  or  underftanding, 
in  which  they  are  rooted,  or  (at  left)  fhould  be. 

It  would  feem  But  jf  that  be  true  on  t  he  otherfide,  as  certainly  it 
pineffedid  not  is,  which  AriBotle  in  his  Ethicks  affirmeth,  that  our 
confift  in  the  happinefte  perfedeth  it  felfe  by  the  moft  noble  ope- 
aftions  of  our  ration  of  the  moft  excellent  parr  upon  theexcellen- 
detftandlng^n"  teft.lubjed ;  fureitis,  that  thenobleft  part  of  a  man 
But  in  thefe  of  is  his  foule,  the  moft  excellent  faculty  whereof  is  his 
our  mil.  free-will ;  whofemoft  lively  operation  is  love,  and 

whofe  moft  worthy  objed  is  God  :  fo  that  from 
thence  it  would  follow,  that  our  happinelfe  confifteth 
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in  the  love  of  God,  confequently  in  the  operation  0^ 

our  will. 

Now  that  the  will  hath  the  more  excellent  power 
then  the  underftanding,  is  cleare  5  becaufe  that  faculty 
( whole  habits,  operations  and  objedls  are  more  Reafcn* 1 
noble  than  the  others)  furpalfeth  the  other  :  but  fo  v°“r*  °f 
it  is, that  will  furpalfeth  in  all  thefe,for  knowledge  and 
wifedome  muft  give  place  to  love  and  charity  j  be¬ 
caufe  it  were  better  never  to  have  knowne  God,  then 

having  knowne  him  not  to  love  him. 

Befides  all  this,  feeing  the  adtions, which  are  done,'  ’ 
doe  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  agent,  the  adtions 
of  the  will,are  fo  much  more  noble, then  thofe  of  the 
undei  Handing,  in  how  far  the  Intellcdl  may  be  necef- 
fitated  by  the  objedt  of  it ,  and  by  forcible  and 
convincing  reafons,  which  it  cannot  with  Hand  5 
whereas  will  is  free  and  cannot  bee  forced  5  for 

then  it  Ihould  rather  bee  a  nilling  (to  fay  fo)  then  a 
willing. 

Moreover  in  good  Philofophy  an  argument  taken 
irom  the  nature  of  oppofites  is  forcible  :  by  the  like 
reafon  I  fay  then,  if  the  underftanding  were  better 
than  the  will,  that  then  the  contrary  to  the  underftan¬ 
ding  were  worfe  than  the  contrary  to  the  will  5  feeing  - 
contraries  are  the  confequences  of  contraries :  but  fo 
it  is  not  $  for  the  contrary  of  will  is  worfe  than  the  op- 
poitc  to  the  Intclledl  j  becaule  the  hatred  of  God, 

.  ™\lch  *  oppoftte  to  the  love  of  God,  which  depen- 
eth  upon  the  adHcn  of  will,  is  worfe  than  the  igno- 
ranceof  him.  Epfi.2.  Pet.  c.  2. 

Now  as  the  adiions  of  the  will  doe  furpaffe  them 
of  the  underftanding,  fo  doth  the  objedi  of  it  $  for 
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The  anions  of 
the  will,  the 
object  of  it 
feemes  to  bee 
more  noble 
then  thefe  of 
the  imellcS. 
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goodnefle  which  is  the  obje&of  the  will  excelleth 
verity  the  object  of  the  intellect,  as  farre  as  deeds  doe 
words  i  feeing  verity  is  nothing  elfe,  but  an  adequa¬ 
tion  or  conformity  of  our  conceptions  with  the 
words  we  q$ter. 
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Which  of  the  three  faculties  of  the  f title,  F»der§ fin¬ 
ding,  Memorie,  find  Will ,  is  the  mofl  excellent . 

✓ 

He  three  principall  faculties  of  mans  foule, un¬ 
derftanding,  memory,  and  Will,  have  their  fe- 
verall  operations :  the  underftanding  playeth 
as  it  were  the  Advocate,memory  the  Clcrke,and  will 
the  ludge  j  but  who  knoweth  not  that  the  Iudge  is  al- 
wayes  above  the  other  two  t 

To  fay  then  that  will  cannot  well  make  election 
without  preceding  feifeitation  from  the  Intelledf,  is 
oft  times  true ;  but  not  alwayes :  for  fometimes  with¬ 
out  the  information  of  underftanding  the  will  wor- 
keth,  Et  mnqtt&m  vife  flagrfibat  amore  pttelU. 

In  a  word,  fince  the  a&ions  of  the  will  are  more 
noble  then  thefe  of  the  underftanding,  it  being  true  (as 
it  is)  that  a&ions  worke  not  but  witha  regard  to  their 
©bjeft  :  the  objedl  of  the  will  being  an  univerfali 
good,  and  that  of  the  underftanding  but  a  particular, 
under  the  reftri&ion  of  verity ;  thereupon  it  follow- 
eth,  that  the  obje<ft  and  adlion  of '  the  will  (being  the 
berter)  in  them  conftfteth  our  happine(Te» 

Se£<©nt 
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Se<ft.4. 

Liberty  and  compulftou  defined ;  that  the  will  is  prompted 
by  the  under fi  finding,  and  that  the  adequate  object  of 
it  proceedeth  from  thence  j  \~A t  what  the  will  and  un¬ 
derstanding  chiefly  ainte,  proved  to  bee  the  glory  of 
God t 

ARguments  i n  the  behalfe  of  will, are  grounded 
mod  upon  the  freedome  of  its  operations , 
whereas  thefe  of  the  underftanding  are  coar- 
&ed  and  limited  as  is  faid.  Yet  when  all  is  fpoken, 
our  underftanding  wanteth  not  its  owne  liberty,  at 
leaft  in  fo  farre  as  liberty  is  oppofed  to  compulfion. 

For  if  there  were  nothing  compelled  but  that 
which  is  repugnant  to  the  inclination  of  the  thing, 
certaine  it  is  that  inclination  to  any  thing  agreeth  ve¬ 
ry  well  with  the  intellect. 

Now  whereas  it  is  laid  that  the  obje<ft  of  will  will  and  o» 
which  is  good,  fuppofeth  that  of  the  intellect,  which  derflandin^ 
diftinguilheth  the  veritieof  the  thing :  we  muft  confi-  *?ow  cc>i,»cs‘ 
derj  that  the  wUl  of  it  felfe  could  not  have  willed  ent- 
that,  except  firft  by  the  underftanding  it  had  knownc 
it  to  be  fuch  j  faby  this  meanes  the  will  hath  no  fur- 
ther  regard  to  the  object  of  it,  in  fo  farre  as  it  beget- 
teth  felicity  and  happinefle,  then  the  intelled  hath  • 
and  although, jby  way  of  underftanding,  it  bee  made 
the  adequate  or  proper  objc<ft  of  the  will, yet  it  cea- 
feth  not  to  bee  the  objeft  of  the  underftanding  alfo  j 
as  having  all  things  that  are,  and  which  may  fall  un- 
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der  our  capacity,  for  objeCi;and  confequently,itlho!d 
be  thought  nobler  and  freer  then  the  will,  in  regard 
of  the  boundlefle  objeCt  which  it  hath  in  its  extent. 

But  to  leave  the  decifion  of  this  queftion  to  better 
Divines,  feeing  it  falleth  neere  on  the  contr overlie  of 
faith  and  good  workes  (by  which  together  wee  at- 
taine  falvation,  as  by  the  operations  of  will  and  un- 
derftanding  we  attaine  felicity) 

I  fay,  that  all  men  naturally  doe  delire  for  the 
well  of  their  will, to  be  happy  and  have  contentment; 
and  for  the  exerciling  of  their  under  (landing  to  have  a 
marke  to  ayme  at,  which  all  Philofophers  allow  to 
be  true ;  yet  dew  of  them  came  ever  to  the  juft  point 
of  both.  It  is  neceflfary  then  to  have  a  butt,  and  to'- 
have  that  good,  and  to  have  one,  becaufe  Go  chath 
given  us  an  underllanding  whofe  perfection  is  wif- 
dome,and  fo  one ;  to  which  as  at  a  marke  our  under- 
ftanding  addrefleth  all  her  powers,  and  bendeth  per¬ 
petually  all  her  forces:  againetohaveitgood;  be¬ 
caufe  hee  hath  given  a  will  whofe  perfection  is  good- 
nelfe. 

And  certainely,  God  who  is  wifedome  and  good- 
nelfe  himfelfe,  had  an  eye  unto  both  thefein  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  all  things:  For  feeing  the  Philofophers  con- 
felfe,  that  nature  doth  nothing  amide,  what  lhould 
then  bee  thought  of  God,  whom  nature  ferveth,  is 
but  as  a  handmaid. 

Now  as  God  who  is  the  beginning,  middle  and 
end  of  all  things,  hath  had  no  other  end  in  his  workes 
but  himfelfe : .  Even  fo,we  his  Creatures,  lhould  have 
no  other  ayme  nor  end  in  our  actions  but  him  only, 
we  have  both  our  beginning, continuing  and  en- 

£  ' ;  ding 
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ding  from  him  :  Naturally  all  'reafopable  creatures 
doe  vvilh  well  to  themfelves,  and  therefore  propofe 
fome  marke  which  they  ayme  at  as  their  peculiar 
good  .*  which  can  be  nought  elfe  but  the  end  for  which 
man  was  created,  to  wit  the  glory  of  God,  who  hath 
made  all  things  for  it :  So  that  in  driving  to  cotne  thi¬ 
ther,  hee  attainethto  his  owne  proper  end  and  good,, 
which  is  the  good  hee  aymeth  at  and  naturally  fee- 
keth. 

By  thismeanesif  wefind  either  the  principle  butt 
of  mans  ayme  or  our  Soveraigne  good,  wee  have 
found  both,  the  butt  hee  fhooteth  at  as  the  objedt  of 
his  underftanding,  and  his  good  for  the  objedt  of  the 
will  $  hee  therefore  fliould  apply  all  his  endeavours  to 
this  end,  and  all  his  defires  to  this  his  good. 

,  <  \  <  S  '  -  '  '  ‘  ~  '  V  .V.  . 
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Sedtion  5. 

T hat  aU  Phil ofophic  all  precepts  have  come  fhort  to  demon » 
fir  ate  true  felicity  j  Philofophicall  difi  in  Shorn  to  know 
what  is  good  of  it  felfe  in  Sciences ;  yet  all  weake  to 
Uluftrate  wherein  mans  true  happinejfe  confified 3 
which  is  Philofophically  agitated . 


IF  man  had  perfifted  in  his  firft  integrity,  hee  had 
not  beene  now  to  feeke  this  felicity  5  for  then  his 
underftanding  clearely  perceaved  truths,  andhis 
will  readily  defired  all  good  things. 

*  But  fince  the  Ioffe  of  the  firft,  the  ladders  of  the 

Philofophers ; 
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Philofophers  in  all  their  fciences  have  beene  too  fhort 
to  lead  us  to  the  latter :  tor  although  their  end  is  to 
know  (which  rijletle  affirmeth  to  bee  good  of  it 
felfc,  as  by  MorallPhilofophy  to  difeernegood  from 
evill,  and  right  from  wrong  j  by  phyficke,  health 
from  fickneue  ;  by  theMathematicks,  equal!  from 
unequall  proportions:  by  AftroIogy,thecourfeand 
force  of  the  Starres,  and  the  celeftiall  fignes  :  by 
Geography  the  length  and  compalfe  of  the  earth  j  by 
the  Phylickes  the  naturall  principles  and  caufes  of 
things :  by  Metaphyficks  fupreme  elfences,  good  and 
evill  fpirits)  yet  none  of  all  thefe  could  leadeusto 
that  right  knowledge  that  I  intend  here. 

For  all  their  fciences  did  conclude  only  to  us,  that 
a  mans  happineffe  confifted  in  a  quiet  and  pleafant 
life,  whofe  tranquillity  is  not  interrupted  with  feare, 
want,  fickneffe  and  the  like,  but  all  thefe  will  not  ferve 
our  turnejfor  their  worth  pafleth  no  further  than  this 
life  and  the  body,  and  fo  muft  perilh  ;  but  true  happi- 
nelfe  never  hath  an  end. 

In  the  handling  then  of  this  felicity  and  happines 
it  muft  bee  remarked,  that  it  is  common  to  the  whole 
fpecies  of  mankind,  and  therefore  as  all  are  borne  ca¬ 
pable  of  that  end,  fo  all  Ihould  tend  to  that  butt. 

Man  feareth  nothing  more  then  his  end  (it  being  of 
all  terrible  things  the  moft  terrible)  nor  wilheth  any. 
thing  more  carneftly  then  ever  to  bee,  and  this  Sove- 
raigne  good  wee  afpire  unto  is  the  end  of  man;  be¬ 
yond  which  we  fhall  crave  no  more;  for  if  there  were 
any  thing  further  to  be  craved,  itcould  notbe  our  end, 
becaufe beyond  the  end  there  canbenothing;  or  if 
we  craved  any  thing  further,it  could  not  be  our  Sove- 

,  V  raigne 
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raigne  good  5  feeing  the  greateft  property  of this  bea-Tk  grea:eft 
titude  is  as  to  crave  nothing  further,fo  nottofearethe  property  of 
lofle  of  that  vve  have,  and  withall  to  be  content  with  fchti  y 

that  which  we  poilelie.  thing  more,  fo 

Of  neceflity  then,  that  which  muft  bee  our  Sove-  I’het1to0/carfe 
raigne  good,  behoved  to  be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  th'i  which 
man,  particular  to  his  fpecies,  yet  common  to  all  the 
individua  of  that  kinde  :  And  in  fo  farre  as  it  is  our 
Soveraigne  good,  it  muft  bee  univerfall,  perfect  and 
everlafting.  Thus  having  found  out  the  nature  of 
this  our  beatitude  and  felicity,  let  us  a  little  run  over 
the  world, and  al  the  Philofophers,to  fee, if  either  the 
one  hath  in  her  bofome,  or  if  the  other  hath  found  it 
out  by  their  curious  inquiries. 

•  ,  ,  >  :  ,  X  ;  ;  i  -  \  .  V  •• 
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That  wealth  and  Honour  cannot  bee  efeemed to  be  our  fttl 
preme  good  or  felicity,  and  thereof  on  therefore  5  fhi~ 
lofophers  confuted  by  their  difference  of  of  inions  : 

Opinions  of  fever  all  fells  of  Philosophers  concerning 
felicity  inflamed  to  that  ejfeffo 

/  .  #  *  #>.  "  *■ 

THe  things  of  this  world  which  fhould  feeme  Wealth  and 
to  make  a  man  moft  happy  are  thefe  two, 
wealth  and  honours;  but  alas  1  the  one  isnefle. 
winde,  and  the  other  clay  j  they  content  not  all  men, 
for  all  men  attaine  not  unto  them,  and  yet  they  that 
have  them  are  not  alwayes  content,  feeing  they  who 
have  moft,  doc  for  the  moft  part  ftill  crave  more* 

CL4  Laftly 
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Laftly  they  pevifh  and  decay  j  and  the  feare  to  Iofe 
them  is  more  galling  then  the  pleafure  almoft  to  en¬ 
joy  them  is  folid  j  by  which  meanes  they  cannot  bee 
our  ioveraigne  good,  feeing  thefe  doe  neither  limit 
•  s  our  wifhes,  nor  fulfill  our  wills  :  they  are  not  com¬ 
mon  nor  permanent.  Vigour,ftrength  and  beauty  are 
but  blolfomes  of  youth,  which  decay  with  age. 

1 iniolwof  the  ^or  ^e  Philofophersjooke  how  many  feds  and 

Philosophers  diverfe  orders  they  had,  fo  different  were  their  opi- 
upon  this  pur-  nions.  AriBotle  in  his  Et hicks  alleadgeth  two  forts  of 
polc-  happineflej  the  one  civilly  and  Politicke,  which  con- 

fifteth  in  the  prudency  of  oura&ions;  the  other  pri¬ 
vate  and  domefticke,  which  may  be  thought  contem¬ 
plation  :  but  both  thefe  leadeth  us  not  to  the  end  wc 
hunt  after,  nor  yet  are  they  the  end  themfelves.  Pla¬ 
te  indeed  in  his  Phadon  commeth  nearer  the  truth, 
when  he  faith,  that  beauty,  health,  ftrength,  wit,  doe 
corrupt  and  make  us  worfe  j  fo  they  cannot  bee  our 
chiefe  good,  unleffe  conjoyned  with  the  Gods  good- 
neffe,  whereunto  Arifiotle  (both  in  his  firft  booke -Z>« 
stelo, and  in  his  worke  Be  mundo) .agreeth*  But  I  lift  not 
here  to  fill  this  fit ort  Treat ife,  with  long  and  tedious 
allegations  of  authorities. 

St.  Aug.  in  the  iptfl.bookcof  the  City  of  God, in 
the  I .  chap,  reports  out  of  Varro, that  there  was  in  his 
dayes  a  8  8.  different  opinions  upon  that  matter,  but 
few  or  nonethat  hit  aright. 

For  as  in  Mathematicks,  a  little  errour  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  becommeth  great  in  the  end  5  asthe  mifta- 
king  or  one  in  a  million  in  the  beginning,  falfifiesthe 
whole  account  in  the  end :  fo  fared  it  with  them ;  the 
further  they  went,  the  further  they  ftrayed.  Socrates 

indeed 
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indeed  came  neere  (by  the  Oracle  of  Dclpbos  thought  Happindfc 
to  bethewifeft  amongft  them  all;  in  relpeft  he  con- 
feflfed,  he  knew  nothing,  becaufe  he  knew  not  him-  ding  to  Sacra* 
feife)  when  he  faith,  that  if  any  man  may  be  termed 
happy,  it  muft  be  he  who  hath  a  cleere  and  nndefiled 
conlcience,  vvhofetranquilland  fecure  ignorance  is 
not  perturbed  with  the  worlds  cares,  but  being  void 
of  coveting  and  feare,  which  molefted  others, neither 
needeth  nor  craveth  any  more. 

Solon  thinketh,  that  no  man  can  be  happy  before 
his  death,  feeing  the  end  crowneth  all  j  confidcring 
belike,  that  as  a  Ship  which  hath  failed  the  Vaft  and 
fpacious  Seas,  when  to  appearance  all  danger  is  paft, 
may  peradventure  make  fhipwrack  in  the  haven:  fo 
might  a  man  whofe  life  had  beene  paft  in  pleafures 
and  fccurity,  make  a  tragicall  end,  as  monuments  of 
all  ages  can  beare  record :  and  the  particular  example 
of  Craf  s#  King  of  Lydia^ who  in  his  dying  houre  cal¬ 
led  on  the  name  of  Solon ,  attefting  this  faying  of  him 
tobetrue:  and  thisfame  Solon  hit  themarkea  great  .  - . 
deale  neerer  than  Epicurus ,  who  placethour  felicity  a^eandSce^ 
in  the  pleafure  of  the  body  5  whom  the  Stoicks  deride,  icfo,  their  ^ 
faying,  that  there  was  no  rofe  without  its  prickle,and  °Pini<?n®> 
fo  they  fetled  it  in  the  peaceable  governement  of 
morallvertues.  From  thefe  againcth ePeripateticks, 
and  cademick  Philofophers  doe  differ,  amongft 
whom,  divine  Plato  hath  come  neereft  the  forefaid 
marke. 
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7 be  later  P  bile  fop  bers  have  aimed  merer  the  definition  of 
true  felicity  than  the  more  ancient  j  and  their  opinions 
fpecified.  T hefimll  and  true f :ope  of  mans  felicity, is 
illufirated  with  an  ex  hortatory  conclusion  toad  men 
for  endeavouring  to  attaint  unto  it.  -  .  * 


T&e  latter 
Phil  jfophers 
have  iefuted  al 


TH  E  later  Philofophers  doe  cleare  this  matter 
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orvae, 


more  fully  j  wherefore  more  worthy  of  citation., 
others  eftibli. as  Seneca,Cicero ,  Plutarch, Iamblicfy,md  Porphyre, all 
ung  t  Kir  which  have  not  onely  refuted  moil  wittily  the  Epi- 
cures  and  Stoicks  touching  their  opinions,  but  have 
fhewen  that  they  and  all  the  others  were  onely  difpu- 
table  opinions,  and  have  concluded,  that  the  beati- 
ttideof  man  confifteth  in  the  knowledge  and  union  of 
us  with  God :  but  little  knew  they  that  the  firft  knot 
of  our  union  with  this  God  was  untied,  and  therefore 
the  queftion  is  harder  now  j  how  we  are  to  be  reuni¬ 
ted  againe. 

To  call:  up  here  the  opinion  of  Aristippus, who  pla¬ 
ced  our  happineflfe  in  Venery  j  or  of  Diodorus,  in  the 
Privation  of  paine ;  of  Calypfo ,  and  Dinomaehus  in 
PJeafure  and  honefty  together :  of  Herullus ,  in  the 
knowledge  of  Sciences,  efteeming  that  thereby  we 
might  live  both  contentedly  and  prudently :  of  Zeno, 
in  living  according  to  nature  5  and  fo  forth  in  the  reftj 
might  bee  enongh  to  try  the  readers  patience  : 

feeing  of  thefe  things  which  they  efteemed  happi- 

•  -  -  nelfe 
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nclTc  fome  were  common  to  us  with  theBeafts  j 
others  were  not  common  to  all,  and  fo  they  failed  in 

the  rules  of  our  felicity. 

This  being  fo,  let  us  now  at  Ieaft  finde  it  out,  and  Finally  wfiat 
fo  in  a  word  conclude.  Briefly,  as  all  happineffe  °ufstlauned<eUci* 
at  firft  confifted  in  the  union  of  man  with  God  j  fo  wherein  it 
our  happineffe  renewed,  confiftethin  the  reunion  of  dothconfift,' 
us  with  the  fame  God,  from  whom  we  have  fallen  j 
by  which  reuniting,  we  fhall  both  contemplate  his 
face,  and  love  him,  in  whom  we  fhall  have  our  joy 
accomplifhed,  wherewith  the  heart  of  man  can  never 
here  be  fatiated,beyond  which  we  fhall  crave  no  far¬ 
ther:  this  felicity  is  not  peculiar  to  the  great  ones  of 
this  world  above  the  meaner,  but  equally  obtainable 
of  all  who  in  humility  of  heart,  and  uprightneffe  of 
conversation,  doe  imbrace  I E  S  V  S  the  Sonne  of 
G  o  d,  by  whom  onely  wemay  be  reunited,  fince  he 
is  the  onely  and  foveraigne  Mediator ,bleffed  from  all 
eternity. 

The  confcience,  which  hath  its  affurance  grounded 
upon  this  foundation,  and  rock  of  verity,  may  call  it 
felfe  truly  happy,  becaufe  it  hath  the  earneft  in  this 
life,  of  that  great  felicity  which  is  to  come,  whereby 
it  poffeffeth  it  felfe  in  peace  which  pafleth  all  natural! 
underftanding  (one  of  the  fureft  tokens  of  this  happi¬ 
neffe)  neither  perturbed  with  the  terrors  of  the  fuper- 
flit  ions,  nor  yet  with  the  careleffeneffe  and  lulled  fe- 
curity  of  the  Atheiflj  but  in  a  fweet  harmony  be¬ 
twixt  the  two  extremes,  it  retaineth  the  golden  me-  By  this  fove- 

diocrity.  '  '  ■  '  raine  felicity,  a 

This  is  that  foveraigne  felicity  to  my  judgement,  ““ LjXfi 
whereby  a  man  liveth  contentedly  here,  whatfoCVClcIieth  in  peace* 

befalleth 
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bcfalleth  him ;  and  dyeth  in  peaceable  aflurance  of 
that  happinefle  which  is  to  come-  which  fovcraigne 
felicity,  we  (hall  attain?  unco,  if  by  a  lively  faith  wee 
embrace  the  Sonne,  and  live  according  to  his  will 
and  fo  put  in  ure  and  pra&ife  that  great  Canon  ofRe- 
ligion,  to  live  and  belt  eve  well;  efpoufing  by  thaC 
roeanes  our  will  and  undemanding  together^ 


s'  f 
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CONSONANCIE  AND 

agreement  of  the  ancient  hi' 
lofopherSy  with  our  Chri- 

flian  Profeflours. 


Section  i. 

?  I  j  *  .  y  '■  :  i  *  *  *  $  •,  .*  •  '  * 

The  difference  betwixt  the  Phyfiologer  and  Phyfician 


cent] 


Some  of  Plato’s  opinions  not  far  re  diff want  from  our 
Chriftian  :  The  mtlthlicity  of  Heathenijh  gods  :  That 
came  metre 


%  where  the  phyfiologer  leaveth  to 
contemplate,  there  the  Phyfitian 
beginneth;  fo  where  t  he  Metaphy- 
fitians  end,  there  the  Divines  com¬ 
mence  their  ftudy,  not  to  follow 
their  doings,  but,  to  refine 
groifer  rudiments  5  like  cun- 
the  fubtiltic  of  their  Art, giving  life, 

breathings 


2f© 

A  Simile. 


Difference  be 
twixe  Plato* 
niefc  and  Chri 
ihans. 
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breathing,  and  in  a  manner, moving  unto  a  picture  wcfe 
a  moi  e  grofle  Painter  had  but  rudely  delineated. 

It  was  of  old  heldfor  a  truth yPUtomcos pauets  mu¬ 
tt  is  pert  pojfe  Chrifiiams :  That  with  the  change  but 
ot  a  very  point,  the  Platonicke  PhUofophers  might 

be  brought  to  be  Ghriftians  i  from  whence? Was 

called  Divine. 

vy  ho  fo  fliall  revolve  the  monuments  of  his 
workes,  fliall  find  that,  not  without  reafon,  hee  hath 
beene  fo  ftyled :  for  all  other  feds  of  PhUofophers, 
have  but  like  men  in  Cimmerian  darkenelTe,  groping* 
ly  itunibled,  now  and  then,  upon  the  nature  of  the 
true  God- head ;  and  every  nation  in  thofe  dayes,had 
their  leyerall,  and  thofe  ftrangely  imaginarie  Gods, 
diltinguilhed  in  fo  many  rankes,  imployed  in  fo  ma¬ 
ny  bufinefies,  appointed  to  fo  many  different  and 
lometime  bale  offices  j  that  their  nunibciy  in  fine*  be- 

SmSoft  cameaImoft  innumerable  1  In  the  meane  time  this 
she  fccatta.0  man>  oarinS  above  them  al,hath  more  neerly  jumped 

with  our  beliefe  touching  the  God-head.  Info  farre 
that  yAmuleus  that  great  .Do&or  in  Porphyrc  his 
Schooles  having  read  Saint  lehn  the  Evangclift  his 
proeme,  was  ftrooke  with  filence  and  admiration,  as 
ravifhed  with  his  words  j  but  at  length  burft  out  in 
thefe  termes  :  by  Iupiter  (faith  he)  fo  thinketh  a  Bar- 
meaning  Pluto  $  that  in  the  beginning  the  word 
was  with  God,  that  it  is  this  great  Go.d  by  whom  all 
things  were  made  and  created. 

Now  that  this  is  true.  This  much  I  find,  in  his  Par¬ 
menides,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  God-head. 
That  •  there  are  three  things  to  bee  eftabliflied  concer¬ 
ning  the  maker  of  all :  which  three  mufl  bccoeternal, 

.  That 


The  Trkity 
fhadowed  by 
Mat  3, 


VtZ, 
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That  he  is  good ;  that  he  hath  a  minde  or  underftan- 
ding ;  and  that  he  isthe  life  of  the  world. 


of  Gods  Creating  and  conferring  of  aU  things  in  an  or¬ 
derly  order ;  Plato's  Reafons  that  the  world  hath  a  life . 
^riftotles  of  inion  of  God ;  hee  is  pray  fed,  and  at  his 
dying  preferred  before  many  doubt  full  Chrifians. 

'  ,  .  ■‘S'-  -  .  f  V  ;  .  :  *  »  .  r  f  \  i  ?)!* 

*’  t  ^  *'  ,i  ja  t  J  -  6  t  •  i  t  J  -•  »  J  r  -1  '■»-*-*  *  •  s  I  - 

■*  '  *  *■■*’■*  f  ■  ‘  ’  l  •  _i 

THis  King  or  father  of  all,  which  is'  ab  ove  all 
nature,  immoveable  yetmoving  all  $  hath  in 
him  an  exuberant  and  overflowing  good- 
nefle  1  From  the  Father  and  goodnefle,  the  minde  or 
underflanding  proceedeth,  as  from  the  inbred  light  of 
'the  Sun  commeth  a  certaine  fplendor ;  which  minde 
is  the  divine  or  Fathers  Intelligence, and  the  fir  ft  borne 
Son  of  goodneffe. 

Fromthis  minde  (thelifeof the  worlds  flowetha 
certaine  brightnelfe,  as  from  light ;  which  breather  h 
over  all,  diftributeth,  yeeldeth,  and  eonteyneth  all 
things  in  life  5  Sothat  thc  world  which  confifteth  of 
foure  principles,  or  elements,  comprehended  within 
the  compaffe  of  the  heavens,  is  but  a  body,  whofe 
partes,  as  the  members  of  a  living  creature^  cohering 
and  linked  together,  are  moved,  and  doe  draw  breath 
by  benefit  ofthis  life  or  fpirit(as  he  thinks. )This  Vir¬ 
gil  in  hisfixth  of  the  J&nesds  aymcd  at  when  he faith. 

Principle 
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frincipo  coslum  &  terras ,campof a.  liauentes 
Lucentemfa  globum  lun  a,  titanial  astra 
Sprit  us  turns  alit,  totamfc  inf u fa  per  art  us  :  '  ' 

jpfcrt  u#  m.  ^^^gmtmokm,  &  mag  no  fe  corpore  mifcet. 

fons  why  the  ,  B7  hi5  opinion here, as  all  ammalls  and living  crea, 
world  lireth.  turc:>  doe  live  every  one  by  their  owne  life  -  Co  the 

world  as  of  greater  dignity  then  any  of  the  reft  hath 

-  aATentf0bielifC  w^lereby  it  moveth,  then  they1; 
And  in  eftm,  many  pithy  reafons  he  produceth  both 
in  his  Epmcmdes,  vnTimao,  and  in  there.  Bookeof 
-  his  LaweSj  to  prove  the  world  to  bee  an  animall,  both 
trom  the  conftant  and  perpetuall  courfe  of  the  hea 
vens  5  from  that  naturall  heat  of  the  Sun,  feeing  the 
Min  ana  man  ingender  man,  to  which,  as  to  all  the 
Starres,  he  attributed!  a  foule,  by  which ‘they  live* 
but  fo,  that  as  they  are  of  a  delicate  and  tranfparent 
body,  fo  live  theyfamoft  bleiTedlife:  yet  not  that 

they  are  moved  with  an  other  life  then  the  whole 
world  is. 

•  V'  .  ;  •  ...  >  . 

For  as  in  the  body  of  man  the  foule,  whereby  our 
finewes,  bones*  fldh,  ’bloud  and  all,  are  moved  is  one 
and  the  fame,notwithftanding  all  the  members  be  not 

alike  vivificatedj  fo  is  it  there. 

,  ,f0/  wj?at  reafon  is  there  (faith  he)  that  man  who  is 
called  a  little  world,  and  encompafled  of  thefoure 
elements,  as  well  as  the  great  world  is,  fhould  befaid 
to  live,  and  in  the  meane  time  to  deprive  the  greater 
one  of  life  ;  Seeing  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  and 
of  her  lights,  the  moving  of  the  Seas,  thefeafonsof 
the  yeare,  alt keepe  their  equall  and  conftant  cour- 
tes  '  AI  wayes  as  Plato  here  before  fctleth  a  Trinity  in 

the  God-headjthe  Father  j  the  minde,  or  mens  which 

* 

IS 
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is  the  Son;  and  the  life  of  the  world  flowing  from 
them  as  the  Spirit,  and  as  brightnefle  from  light :  So 
in  his  Timxo  he  avoucheth  that  there  is  in  the  heavens 
one  certaine  Em,  which  is  ever  alike  unto  it  felfe. 
without  beginning  or  ending,  which  neither  needeth, 
nor  taketh  helpe  of  any ;  which  can  neither  be  feene 
by  mortall  eye,  nor  yet  perceived  by  any  mortall 
fenfe,  but  onely  to  be  contemplated  byourminde 
and  undemanding.  So  Arijlotlc  in  his  Metaphyficks, 
and  in  his  workes  De  mttndo^  efteemeth  this  Ens}  fe m- 
piternall,  unmeafurable,  incorporeall,  and  individu¬ 
al^  not  refting  in  this  habitable  world,  but  above  if, 
in  afublime  one,  unchangeable,  not  fubjeft  unto  any 
palfion  or  affection ;  who  as  hee  hathofhimfelfea 
moft  blelfed  and  perfe<5t  life,fo  without  errour  may  it 
be  faid  of  him, that  he  giveth  life  unto  all  other  things 
below ;  and  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  as  in  his  wri. 
tings  hee  acknowledged  this  God,  fo  in  his  dying- 
houre,  he  made  his  writings  and  words  jumpe  toge¬ 
ther.  Which  is  fo  much  the  rather  to  be  remarked  : 
becaufe,  whereas  many  Chriftians  did  profeflea  fort 
of  religion  in  their  life-time,  which  on  their  death¬ 
beds  they  did  difclaime :  yet  this  man  as  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  God  in  his  writings;  fo  dying,  he  recommen¬ 
ded  his  foule  unto  him  in  thefe  words,  Efts  mium.M- 
ferere  met. 

And  particularly  in  his  Booke  of  the  Heavens,  the 
9>  cap.  as  is  cleere ;  there  (faith  he)  without  the  out- 

moft  heavens  there  is  no  place,  vacuity,  or  end  ?  be- 

•  -  *  f  ^  here,  are  not  apt  or  meet  to  bee 

m  place ;  neither  yet  maketh  time  them  any  older , 
nor  are  they  fubjetf  to  change,  or  alteration, being  ex- 

R  empted 


A 
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exempted  from  all  paffion,  affedion  or  change  •  thru 
leade  a  moft  blefled  and  eternall  life.  S  '  Y 
And  in  the  12.  of  his  Metaphyficks,  cap.  7.  but 
niorc  elpecially5  cap*  i  o*  Dc  iwit&tc  ptiwiwotoyis^  In 

God  (faith  he)  is  age  and  life  eternall.  and  continuall 
which  is  God  himfelfe..  * 


m 


ft 


Sedion  2. 

Platos  opinion  concerning  the  Creation  of  the  world  5  Se¬ 
conded  by  Socrates  and  Antifthenes  :  Opinions  of 
Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  other  Philosophers,  confirmings 
Cod  onelj  to  be  the  Creator  of  all  things t 


AS  the  Philofophersdbe  agree  with  us  herein,  and. 

in  fundry  other  places  about  the  nature  of  God, 
fo  doe  they  likewife ;  that  this  God  made  the  world, 
and  all  that  is  in  it,  governeth  it,  and  fuftaineth  it. 
And  firft  Plato  in  Ttmao ;  if,  faith  he,  this  world  be 
created  and  begotten;  it  muft  neceftarily be,  by  fbme 
Preceding  caufe,  which  caufe  muft  he  eternall,  and ' 
icgotten  of  none  other,. 

Now  what  this  caufe  is>in  his  Bpimentdes  thus  he 
exprdfeth,I  (faith  he  there)  maintaine  God  to  be  the 
caufe  ofall  things,  neither  can  it  beother  wayes.  And 
in  that  difpute  which  is  betwixt  Socrates  and  his  . 
friend  Crito :  let  its  hot  be  folicitous  what  the  people 
efleeme  of  us,  but  what  hee  thinketh  who  knoweth 
equity  from  iniquity,  who  is  above,  and  the  only  ve¬ 
rity,  who  cannot  be  knovvne,nor  pourtrayed  by  any 
image  or  reprefentation  (faith  he)  becaufe  no  eye 

hath., 
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hath,  or  can  fee  him :  who  whileft  hee  moved  all 
things, yet  abideth  unmoveable,  who  is  knowne  to  be 
mighty  and  powerful] ,  and  whois  onely  knowne  by 
his  vvorkes  to  be  the  Creator  of  this  world :  as  Socra- 
/«,fohi$  difciple  Antijihenes  acknowledged  this:  yea, 
Plato  in  Epimenide,  maintaineth  thefe  Gods  to  know 
all  things,  to  heare  and  fee  them:  then,  that  nothing 
efcapeth  their  knowledge,  whatfoever  mortal!  things 
they  be  that  live  or  breathe.  And  exf rijlotle  in  his 
booke  De  snundo,  proveth,  that  all  things  which  it 
comprehendeth,are  conferved  by  God  j  that  he  is  the 
per  fe^er  of  all  things  that  are  here  on  earth;  not  wea¬ 
ried  (faith  hee)  like  man,  but  by  his  cndlefle  vertue 
indefatigable. 

By  all  which,  we  may  difeerne,  that  hee  acknow¬ 
ledged,  (I  rnayfay  religioufly)  this  vifible  world, 
and  all  things  therein  to  be  created  of  God,  as  in  the 
a  Book  and  10.  chap,  of  his  Worke  of  generation  and 
corruption,  at  large  appeared.  To  which  authori¬ 
ties  we  may  adde  thefe  of  Galentts ,  lib.?. .  Defetu  for- 
mando ;  and  of  Plato,  Deum  opijicem  &  rettorem  mjiri 
ejfe:  and  thatof  Ariftotle,  Deum  cum  gt  nit  or  cm,  turn 
confers  at  or  em  nejlri  ejf quorum  frincipium,  medium 
&finem  centinet.  Of  Theophrafi ,  Divinum  quiddam 
omnium  frincipium,  cujus  beneficio  fint  &  permaneant 
univerfa.  Of  Theodor et,  Deus  ut  Creator  nxtura,fic  & 
confervator ,  non  enim  quam  fecit  naviculam  dejlituet  .• 
but  chiefly  Galen,  Eum  qui  corpus  no(lrumjinxit,qui» 
c  unque  is  fuerit,adhuc  in  confirmatis  parti  cults  manere. 

N ow  although  in  thefe  particulars  they  agree  both 
with  us,  and  amongft  themfelves ;  yet  in  one  point, as 
,  may  be  feenein  the  fubfequent  fe<ftion,they  differ. 

R  z  Sc(5fa 
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opinions  o/Plato,  Ariftotle  and  feme  Hebrews  >  concer¬ 
ning  the  worlds  eternity.  7 be  confomncy  of  opinions 
betwixt  feme  ancient  Philofophers  and  Mofes  about 
the  worlds  creation. 

„  Riftotle  would  conclude  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
Hebim' tf  -f*faying>  that  as  it  had  being  from  before  all  be- 
&  hme  mind,  ginning,  fo  that  it  fhould  never  have  an  end  jto  which 

opinions  fome  of  the  Hebrewes  (particularly  Leo  the 
7 he  shite)  feeme  to  affent  fo  far,  (howbeitthey  fpeake 
not  of  the  ever  durancie  of  it)  that  after  fix  thou- 
fand  yeeres  expired,  they  underftand  it  (hall  reft  one 
thoufand  $  which  then  ended,  it  fhall  begin  of  new 
againe,  and  laft  other  feven.  And  fo  by  courfe  laft, 
and  reft,  till  the  revolution  of  that  great  jubile  of  fe¬ 
ven  times  feven  be  outrunne.  At  which  time,  then 
this  elementary  world,  and  nature  the  mother  of  all 
things  lhall  ceafe.  T o  which  opinion  fome  way  Orh 
gen  in  his  workc  mft  c6?x»%  Sluod  mundus  cum  tempore 
sxperit,  did  incline. 

Yet  for  all  this,  I  fay,  Plato  in  his  7imao,  fpeaking 
ol  the  procreation  of  the  world,  and  of  the  vertues  of 
the  heavens,  provedthat  the  world  had  a  beginning, 
and  confequently  that  it  fhall  have  an  end.  And  that 
this  is  true  (faith  he,)  it  is  afpe&able,  and  may  bee 
fcene,  it  may  be  handled,  it  hath  a  body :  whence 
folioweth,  that  it  hath  beetle  begotten,  and  feeing  it 
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is  begotten,  it  muft  bee  by  fome  preceding  caufe ; 

Now,  faith  hee,  as  it  is  a  great  worke  tofearchout 
this  caufer  of  it,  fo  by  our  enquiry  having  found  him, 
to  divulge  him  unto  the  vulgar  is  not  altogether  con¬ 
venient.  Further  he  faith,that  God  willing  to  beatiti- 
fie  this  world,  as  his  chiefe  worke,  made  it  a  living 
creature  fubjeft  to  pur  fight  5  containing  within  the 
ihclofure  of  it,  all  other  living  creatures,  according 
unto  their  feverall  fpecies  and  kindes ;  whereas  he  ap- 
prochethneererthe  mindeand  fenfe  of  our  profeifi- 
on,  than  his  fellow  ^Arifiotle :  fo  dire&ly  in  his  Ti-  Pktss  opinion 
m<eo  he  maintaineth,  that  as  God  created  or  begat  the  ot  ?IO?aga£lon 

world,  to  he inruledinit  a  procreative  powers  which  anceof  ail  * 

by  divine  or  heavenly  heate,  induced  from  above,  thinss‘ 
might  propagate  and  procreate  every  thing  accor¬ 
ding  unto  the  owne  kinde  of  it,  whether  living  or  ve¬ 
getable,  whether  above  or  below.  And  as  the  great 
Prophet,  and  fervant  of  God,  OHofes,  bringeth  in 
God  fpeaking  unto  his  creatures  after  their  creation 

was  finilhed,  Increafe  and  multiply,  &c.  So  Plate  in  plates  termes 
his  Timao,  bringeth  in  God  fpeaking  of  the  world,and  not  far  diiFe- 
all  contained  therein,  in  thefe  words  ;  All  ye  whoSoX^ 
are  created  by  mee,  give  eare  to  what  I  am  to  fay,  I 
will  give  you  feed  and  a  beginning  of  being ;  where¬ 
fore,  doe  ye  for  your  parts  beget,  and  bring  to  light 
living  creatures  after  your  kinds :  augment  and  nou- 
nih  them  with  food,  and  when  they  {hall  ceafe  to  be, 
let  the  earth  receive  them  back  againe  from  whence 
they  came.  And  to  this  Arifietle  in  his  2. Book  Dege- 
wtr atione  &  corruptionejap.  1  o  .giveth  way  where  pre¬ 
ferring  in  that  place  generation  unto  corruption,  hee 
Xaith,  that  it  is  more  worthy  to  be,  then  not  to  be ; 

R  3  feeing 
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feeing  properly  to  be  appertained  onely  unto  God, 
and  not  unto  creatures. 

'After  the  fabrick  of  the  univerfe  was  accompliflied,: 
it  fhould  have  beene  for  no  purpofe,  if  creatures  had 
beene  wanting  in  it :  therefore  left  God  fhould  feeme 
to  have  forgot  it,  he  infufed  in  every  one,  according 
unto  their  owne  kind,  a  procreative  power,  by  which 
the  generation  ofthings  might  be  perpetuated. 

But  howdid  he  this  i  faith  hee,  Firft  generally^ 
having  fpread  abroad  in  the  Heavens,  and  Starres  his 
divine  feed  (for  they  claime  a  part  in  our  generation) 
Then  particularly,  in  every  thing  the  owne  proper 
feed  of  it :  all  which  he  avoucheth inthe  ia.  Bookc 
of  his  Metaphyficks,  cap.j, 

—  '  .  '  '  /  ’  '  '  1  '  V  •'  ^  '  ;  ,  ’ 

t 

Seftion  f* 

XrA»dent  Philofophers  Attributed  the  faming  and  con* 
tinuance  of  all  fublunarj  Creatures  (as  we  Chrtftians 
doe )  unto  Cod\  with  a  recapitulation  of  fever  all  con* 
fomneies  betwixt  tts  and  them* 

1  .  #  103 .  .  i  ■ 

IN  wch  places  and  feverall  others  of  their  workes* 
as  thefc  worthy  men  have  aferibed  the  caufe  of 
the  being  of  all  things  unto  Godj  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  thefe  other  frivolous  preceding  Philofo- 
phers  5  who  imputed  the  caufe  of  it  unto  the  concourfe 
of  Atomes  :  So  aferibe  they  the  government  of  all 
thefe  fubiunary  things  unto  the  powers  above,  with 

us 
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us  Chriftians :  and  not  unto  chance  or  fortune, as  thefe 
former  Philofophers  did. 

“  Thus  Lsirijlotle  in  the  firft  of  his  Meteorologicks  5 
It  is  neceffary,  faith  he,  that  this  whole  world  which 
environcth  the  earth,  fliould  be  continuated  with  the 
fuperior  converfions,  or  revolutions  of  thofe  celeftiall 
circles,  and  bodies,  which  roll,  and  vvheele  above : 
becaufe  the  whole  vertue  of  it  dependeth  from 
thence.  Neither  is  it  probable,  that  he,  who  hath 
created  the  world,  and  all  that  is  within  it,  fliould 
abandon  and  leave  it  fo:  but  that  as  the  frame  of  the 
fabrickc  was  his,  folikewife  the  guiding  and  ruling  of 
it  fliould  be  afcribed  unto  him  alfo. 

Which  is  morecleerely  expreft  by  thefaid  Art. 
ftetle ,  in  his  booke  De  mundo.  Where  he  faith  that  it 
Is  an  old  faying,  and  left  by  tradition  from  our  fore¬ 
fathers  5  that  all  things.both  are  of  God, and  likewifc 
(attained  by  himjand  that  there  is  no  nature  of  it  felfe, 
left  unto  it’soWne  Tutory  able  to  attaine  well  being 
(for  fo  I  interprcte  Salat  cm)  without  his  afliftance  or 
helpe :  wherefore  his  opinion  is,that  God  holdeth  the 
beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  all  things.  So  Theo. 
fhrtft  faith,that  all  things  have  a  divine  beginning, by 
which  they  are  and  doe  fubfift. 

Dionyfius  likewife  in  his  booke  De  divlnts  nomintbus 
avoucheth,  that  nothing  hath  fubfiftance,  but  by  the 
omnipotent  power  of  God  :  with  whom, Theidoret, 
that  the  governour  of  nature  is  the  Creator  ol  it : 
neither  will  heforgoe  that  Ship  which  hee  hath  built : 
Hence  G  o  d  is  faid  by  the  ancients  to  bee  divided 
through  all  natures,  as  if  all  were  full  of  God  5  be¬ 
caufe  his  divine  power  fpreadeth  it  felfe  over,  and  is 
r  R  4  feene 
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fecne  in  all  his  workes,  how  be  it  one  way  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  anothei  way  againe  in  the  inferiour  creatures  • 
for  in  them  alfo  his  power  manifefterh  it  felfe.  * 
lndt  h&minum  pecuduma  genm  vitxq,  volantum 
cju£  mar  m  or  eo  fert  monjlra  fub  ttquore  pontus\ 
Igm  Hi  ft  ell  is  vigor  fr  cceleftkorigo 
'  Semi  mb  ws — - 


A 


Setftion  6.  .  ' 

Sever  all  other  opinions  wherein  the  Ancient  Heath  nick 
agreed  with  us  Chriftians  3  Confirmed  by  the  Teflims- 
nyes  of  their  Poets.  ■ 

of  the  old  Ro-  O  D  then  as  he  created  all  things, maintained 

Vjt1png,Tal,tht"'’  both  according  to  thefe 
Roman  Philolophers  opinions,  and  ours  5  fo  they 

Churchnow.  jumpe  with  us  in  this,  that,  to  procure  his  greater  fa¬ 
vour  and  to  fhun  his  greater  curie,  we  ftiould  adore, 
invoke,  and  facrifice  unto  him  not  only  the  calves 
of  our  lippes,  but  reall  facrificesj  as  inthofedayes 

under  the  lawwasdoneby  c^^andhis  fuecefrorS 
tinder  the  Old  Teftament  3  and  as  they  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  upon  the  Altar  were  fcqueftrated 

from  atnongft  the  reft  of  the  people, fo  was  ic  am  one  ft 
them*  :  •  r  -  ■  •  ■  - 

*  *  •  y  *  '  w  .  <*r »  v  ~  J  d  «t  > 

The  Poets  are  full  of  the  teftimorty  of  both 
theic* 

Ko  w  as  particularly  Prcceflions  were  u  fed  for  the 
good  fuceefle  of  their  cornes,  ( as  yet  in  the  Romani 

:  ■  ■  Church 


- 
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Church  is  obfervcd)  fo  had  they  particular  dayes, 
which  they  efteemed  more facred  then  others.  TtbuL 
Ins  in  the  firlt  Elegie  of  his  fecond  booke  perfedly 
particularizeth  ir. 

Dli  P  atrii ,purgamus  agros  ,furgamm  agrefes* 

Vos  mala  de  nofris  pelhte  limitibus. 

Nett  feges  elndat  meffem^dcc. 

Vina  diem  celebrent :  non  fejlk  luce  madere 
E  (l  rubor ,  err  antes  &  male  fer  re pedes. 

And  as  yet  in  the  faid  Church  there  is  invocation  of 
eertaine  Saints,  for  fuch  or  fuch  difeafe$,and  for  raine, 
whofe  relids  in  fuch  procelfions  they  carry  about  5  fo 
the  fame  Poet  in  the  lame  Elegie  acknowledgeth  lome 
Gods  to  be  appropriated(as  I  may  fay  )to  this,or  that 
ufe  and  place. 

Hue  ades  afyiraque  mihi^dum  carmine  nof.ro 
Redditur  agricolis  gratia  Ccditibw 
Ruracano/urifque  Decs . 

i La-ftly  as  in  the  new  Roman  profelfion  there  is 

almoftin  every  family  the  Statue  of  fame  Saint,  fo 

findel  amongft  the  ancient  to. have  beenethe  like. 

Sed patriifervate  lares  3  aluifis  iidem} 

. 


i  9mm f  W°s  cumtener  ante  ft 
Nee  pntfeaiprifco  vos  e[fe  e  Sir  pit  e  fa 


Sic vttemy edes  incoluijiis  avL  \ 

Tunc  melius  temerefidem :  cups  f  at 
.  Subatmexigua  ij&qeys  *de  Deus.  ,  , 

That  they  acknowledged  nothing  to  happen  untb 
men  by  chance,  but' by  the  difpenlation  of  thefu- 
prerae powers.  In  that  alfo  they  agreed  with  us. 
Finally,  I  may  fay  that  as  thefePhilofophersac 

m  _  I  l  1  _  an  4 
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men  both  in  their  life,  and  after  their  death,  fohad 
they  confidence  of  joyes  to  be  reaped  in  the  world  to 
come  for  their  good  deeds, as  Socrates  in  his  Apologie 
for  himfelfe  at  length  declareth. 


Scd.  7. 

Of  good  and  bad  Sprits :  and  wherein  the  opinions  of  the 
Heathnicks  agree  with  ours  concerning  good  Spirits. 

S  for  their  opinion  concerning  good,  or  bad 


fpirits  $  I  reade  Plato  and  K^drifiotle  come  fo 
***neere  ours,  that  you  would  beleeve,  that  they 
had  collected  their  fayings  out  of  the  holy  Scriptures 
yet  they  doc  ftartiemy  beliefe,when  they  fay  that  the 
continuall  rolling  of  the  celeftiall  orbes  and  their  fpi- 
rits  doe  make  that  harmony  they  fpeak  ofin  the  hea¬ 
vens  ;  I  could  much  cafier  have  trailed  them  if  they 
had  fpoken  any  thing  of  Mufieke  withinthe  heavens 
by  t ho fe  fpirits,  where  wee  have  warrant  indeed,- that 
the  blelfedSpirits  there,  aflifting  the  prefence  of  him 
that  fitteth  upon  the  Throne^  doe  ling  llelujas, glo¬ 

ry  to  God  on  high.  Which  good  Spirits,  as  I  findc 
them  diftributed  in  p.  feverall  Quires  or  orders  by 
DionyfitU)  fo  la  Plato  finde  1  p.  diftin<5l  orders  of  good 
dasmones. 

Yea  the  ftory  of  thcevilllpiritsisnocleerer  fee 
do  wne  by  our  owne  Writers,then  they  have  it  exprel- 
&dintheirs. 


'i 


,1D.4. 
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Vitb  ourQmJlian  Trofejf,  if  14J 

Dionffius  in  theft  Quyres,  Seraphins,  Cherubins,  The  Hierar- 
Thrones,  Dominations,  Vertues, Powers, Principa-  blsflt4 
lities.  Arch-angels*  and  Angels*  Subdivided  in  two  pult5, 

’  '  \  *  '  ;  t  ‘  '  1  ■;  !  '  1  i  .  ;  / 

The  firft  of  them  alftftingthe  prefence  of  the  A  I- 

'  *  f 

mighty.  ' 

The  fecondis  called  inferior,  becaufe  as  it  obeyeth 
the  commandement  of  the  firft  (as  Dionyfius  in  the 
tenth  Chap,  of  his  booke  touching  the  heavenly  hie- 
rarchie  witneffeth :)  fo  their  imployment  is  much  in 
the  world-:  as  the  Lord  his  fervants  executing  hiswil, 
appointed  either  for  whole  countries,  or  particular 

perfons.  1 

apparent  aceintfa  aura  flammaque  ntim(lrAi 
ut  \ujf a  accipiant. 


r 


Sc&.  8. 

How  mere  the  Ancients  Agree  with  us  concerning  bad 

fyirits  *  and  in  what  orders  they  were  divided  of  old. 

S  for  the  fc$l  fpirits  who  were  banifhed  hea¬ 
ven,  (the  firft  and  beft  manfion)for  their  pride, 
they  invaded  the  principality  of  this  world, 
and  fo  bewitched  it  by  their  craft,  thatthere  wasno 
nation  almoft  that  they  did  not  draw  to  their  obedi¬ 
ence  under  the  name  of  God,  and  that  foftrangely, 
that  every  where  afteralike  manner,  they  were  wor- 
fhipped  and  adored  as  Gods,  both  amongft  the 

Trench  Druides,  and  the  remote!!  Gymnofophifts  of 

the. 


the  Indies,  in  dupes  of  Idols  :  howfoever  fincethe 
commingofour  Lord  and  Saviour  lefts  Chriftboth 
they  and  the  old  Sybillas  haye  ceafled  for  a  great 
part,although,  yet  in  many  places" their  facrifices  doe 
continue.  And  that  fatne^^rgoeth  about  yet  as 
a  1  oaring  Lion  feeking  whom  he  may  devours* 

So  Plato  by  feyerall  arguments  proveth  not  onely 

that  they  are,but  fetteth  do  wn  their  divifion  and  pow¬ 
er  over  thevyorldj  both  generally  and  particularly, 
liut  leaving  all,  both  Deos  majerum, a.nd  minor  um  ven~ 

T?}  vThe  gods\  as  thcy termed  them,  o£greater,or 
lefTer  Nations ;  their  Gods  Patrii and  Penates,  ordai- 

ned  for  the  cuftodie  of  provinces,  or  families  5  their 

,  j  jfrS*  were  propitious  ones,or  Larvx  the 

oadder  fort,  with  their  Genii ,  good  or  bad  Angels,or- 

dained  as  they  thought  for  the  guarde  and  attendance 

or  eveiy  particular  perfon  and  fo  forth,  I  conclude 

sins  H 
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Se&ion  i. 

»  V  - 

^  l.  ~  4  it*#'-* 

That  nothing  can  fubfift  without  fteepc  or  reft  •  Exempli, 
fed  in  the  death  of  Perfetts  King  of  CMacedon  : 
The  Primary  and  fecondary  caufes  offteepe  :  That  a 
found  confcience  is  a  great  motive  to  found  (leepe  -  Pro . 
ved  in  the  example  ofThirois  and  his  two  Sonnes . 


lA 

i  '  j  /r  / 

1  >-  "inly  J 

WK 

LL  motion  tcndeth  to,  and  endeth  in 

reft ,  except  that  of  the  Heavens  •  teinePro™aii* 
Which  ,  in  a  perennall  rotation  living  creatures 
whceleth  ever  about  1  Wherefore 
men,  beafts ,  Fowle,  Fifhes, after  the 
dayes  travell  doe  covet ,  and  betake 


thcmfclves  to  reft,  as  it  is  in  the  Poet. 


Nox 


Sleep?  and  Dreames.  Lib,  4, 

Nffx  trAt>&  placidum  carpebant  fejfa  foporem 
Corpora ,  per  terrasjyluaq-  &J<eua  quierunt 
JEquor 4,  cum  medio  volvuntur fidera  lap(ut 
Cum  tacet  omnis  Ager,pecudts,piBxq^olucres. 

* — Pt  cor  da  oblita  lab  or  um,  Sec. 
Captabam  placidi  tranquil!*  oblivia  fomni. 
fomnfof A  Thisflcepe  is  fo  neceflary  to  the  life  of  man, that  for 

fleepe.  want  of  it  many  have  dyed, as  Per  feus  King  of  Macedoni 

w  io  being  prifoner  in  Rome,  and  for  torture  being 
kept  from  fleepe,  there  dyed. 

C^aufes  of  flee  p  are  two  fold, Primary  and  fecondary: 

Thetrue,Primary,Philofophicall,and  immediate  caufe 

or  fleepe  may  be  faid  to  be  this  •  the  heart,  the  foun- 
tame  and  feat  of  life,  having  much  adoe  to  furnifh 
every  part  of  the  body  with  the  ftreames  of  vitall  fpi- 
rits,  hathmoftadoe  to  furnifli  the  braines,  which  are 
Caafcj  offleep  the  gteateft  wallers  ofthem,in  regard  of  the  many  and 

ample  employments  it  hath  for  them,  as  for  Penfinc* 
Projcding,  confulting,  reafoning,  hearing,  feeing  and 
10  forth  j  which  fun&ions  of  the  braine  doe  fo  exhaijft 
the  animall  fpirits,  fentup  thither  per  venae  carotides 
through  the  veines  organs  •  after  by  circulation  in  that 
admirable  Rete,  or  net  of  the  braine,  they  are  there  fct- 

led,  that  of  allneceflityeitherourlifeintheheartbe- 

hoovethtoceafe,or  it  muft  betake  it  felfc  to  reft  againe, 
for  the  recolledion  and  drawing  backe  of  her  (pent 
vitall  fpirits,  to  refurnilh  the  braines  with  a  new 
reemtt  of  them.  . 

conawy.  Secondary  caufes  of  fleepe  are  divers  5  as  exccffive 
labour,  agitation  of  the  body,  repletion,  as  by  excefle 
of  sneates  or  drinkes,  inanition, as  by  Copulation  and 

^  many 
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many  more  of  this  kinde,  which  doe  fowaftc  the  fpi- 
rits,  that  of  necefllty,  there  behooveth  a  cdfation  to  be 
for  a  time,  that  new  fpirits  may  be  recolle&ed  for  re- 
freihing  of  it ;  ufonius  wittily  chiding  his  lervants 
lafie  drowfinefle,  imputes  it  to  excefle  of  meate  and 
drinke. 


Vtrmiunt  glires  biemem  Perennem , 

At  cibo  parcunt  ,tibi  caufajomni  eji 
Mu  ltd  quod  petes,  nimiaq $  tendas 

— Mole  faginam. 

Adde  to  thefe  caufcs  the  tranquillity  of  a  found 
Confciencc;  Whereupon  it  was,  that  the  two  Sons  of 
Tbirois  (mentioned  by  Quintilian')  upon  moft  reafon- 
able  judgement, were  quitted  from  the  murther  of  their 
Father,  who  was  found  in  that  fame  Chamber  with  TiwoUmus- 
them  alone,  and  they  both  in  a  found  fleepe,  the  niur- thcr* 
therer  perchance  having  fled  away:  for  it  was  reafoned, 
no  men,  guilty  of  fo  heynous  a  crime,  as  Patricide , 
could  fleepe  fo  foundly,  as  they  were  found  to  doe, by 
the  difeoverers  of  their  murdered  Father.  But  leaving: 
examples  of  this  or  the  former  caufes  whereof  every, 
where  are  plenty,  I  proceed. 


Of  Sleeve  and  Dnamesl  Lib.iJ 

******* f  f  r  i  I  Mtttu  liliHiH 

Se&ions, 

|r  »  .y-  0-  ^  ■  -■*  '*  > 

h  “Stiff f'T  ?/ grm  CmmA»de”>  that  upon  tht 

t  bought] nine ffe  of  fome great  explode  or  encounter  hove 
beene  extraordinarily  furprized  with  unufuall fleepe-and 

the  reafins  thereof  agitated,  r  3 

WH  teade  that  great  men  and  Commanders 
upon  the  moil  important  poyntof  their  ex 
Ploytcs  and  affaires,  have  fometimeF fallen  in  fo  deep^ 
fleepes,  that  their  fervants  and  followers  have  had 
much  adoe  to  get  them  to  awake,  the  like  formerly 
being  never  perccaved  in  them .  mtinm  and  Quintus 
Curttuv  in  the  life  of  Alexander  the  great  relate  of 

in  fo  deepe  a  fleepe,  and  flept  fo  long,  that,  on  the  very 
lhock  of  the  battel],  very  hardly  could  his  favorite 
Pamento,  after  two  or  three  try  alls  get  him  to  awake. 
It  is  agreed  upon  that  hotter  conftitutions  arc  leaft 
iubjed  to  fleepe,  and  all  his  adlions  and  proceedings 
marke  him  out  to  be  fuch  an  one  j  fo  it  could  not  be  his 
conftitution  that  brought  that  fleepinefle  on  him  •  but 
he  being  then  in  hazard  either  to  loofe  or  conquer 
a  field,  whereby  both  his  Crowne,  Countrey,  and  re¬ 
putation  lay  at  the  flake  (motives  to  keep  a  man  awake) 
had  fo,  no  queftion,  foyled  his  minde  and  body  in  the 
right  preparing  and  ordering  of  all  things  befitting 
a  man  of  his  place,  for  the  encounter  5  that  being  at  a 

refolution  * 


V 
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resolution,  he  gave  himfelfc  to  fleepe, which  his  for¬ 
mer  thoughtfulnelfe  and  paincs  did  augment  upon 
him  j  and  not,  as  fome  would  have  it,  the  terror  of  his 
enemies  forces  :  as  fJHarcus  Anthontus  objected  to 
Augufius  in  that  Navall  combat againft  Pmpey  in  Si- 
cilie,that  he  had  not  courage  enough  to  behold  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  batcellj  for  indeed  he  fell  afleepd  and  flept  fo 
long  till  the  Victory  was  his,  which  he  knew  not  of 
till  Agrippa  with  much  adoe  had  awaked  him. 

But  indeed  I  conftrue  both  their  courages  rather  to 
have  beene  fo  great  fas  their  former  and  lucceeding 
adtions  may  witnefle)  that  they  difdayned  that  the  ap- 
preheniion  offuch  hazards  or  accidents  as  might  enfue 
lo  great  encounters, (hould  any  way  ftartle  them  from 
giving  way  to  their  owne  inclinations,  whether  to 
flecpe  or  wake,  or  doe  or  not  doe  this  or  that. 


7MV 


Sedion  3. 

Alexander  the  great  his  found  Jleeping,  when  hee Jlmld 
have  encountred Darius  in  batted fseere  excufed,  Cams 
fieeping  before  his  deaths  whereupon  is  inferred  a  dif 
courfi  againfi  felfe- Murder, 

Vt  laying  all  thefe  excufes  afide  j  I  cannot  much 
marvell  at  this  fleeping  of  Alexander ,he  being  fo 
young  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  fo  more 

S 
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great  iomme. 


Catoes  fleepe. 


Bis  dzmh* 


A  digrtffion 
againit  feifs . 
murder* 
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fubje£  to  fleepe  j  befidcs  being  fo  puffed  up  with  the 

fortunate  fuectfles  of  his  affaires,  which  made  him 
have  io  high  a  conceit  of  himfelfe,  (as  to  whom  (fayth 
one)  fortune  gave  up  townes  captive,  and  to  whole  pi!, 
low,  wbileft  he  flept,  vi&ories  were  brought  - )  as  I 
muff  admire  that  ftrange  fleepe  of  Cate  j  who  after 
Cafars  Conqueft  of  the  field  at  Pharfalia,dcfpaidng  of 
the  liberty  of  hisenflaved  Countrey,  refolvedtokij] 
himfelfe  rather  then  behold  the  enfuing  alteration 
which  Cafars  government  would  bring  with  it  *  He 
then  (I  fay)  having  put  all  his  domefUck  affaires  in 
order,  expecting  newes  of  the  departure  of  his  Col. 
leagues  from  the  Port  of  Vticafd  1  in  fo  found  a  fleepe 
that  his  fervants  in  the  next  roome,  overheard  him  to 
fnortextreamly  ;  yet  after  that  fleepe,  which  fas  it 
mould  feeme)  would  have  opened  the  eyes  of  any 
mans  reafon  and  underftanding,fo  farre  as  not  onely  to 
abhorre  his  firff  fo  ill.fctt  refoiution,  but  totally  to 

extirpate  a  future  thought  of  fo  damned  ah  intention* 
he  awaked  fo  ft  rongly  confirmed  inhis  formerintenr 
that  forthwith  he  {tabbed  himfelfe :  And  fleepe  is  fayd 
to  mollifie  and  mitigate  fury  or  rage  in  any  mans 
min  defter  Cat  cm  inviBum  ammum.  X 

Now,  though  this  man,  (whom,  his  many  other 
excellent  verities  had  made  famous)  and  many  other 
worthy  men  amongft  the  ancients,  did  imagine  for  the 
like  deathes  to  be  highly  commended  for  courage-  yet 
Saint  Augujlinc  ( and  with  him  every  good  Chriftian) 
reputeth  it  rather  to  be  an  infallible  marke  ofPufilla- 
nimity,  and  want  of  firmeand  conftant  refoiution,  to 
behold  and  withftand  dangers,  and  incitcth  us  rather 


to 
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to  awaite death,  which  is  the  worft  that  can  befall  us  • 
then,  to  prevent  the  fufferance  of'triviali  erodes  by  un¬ 
naturally  Boutchering  our  fclves  :  To  which  pur-  Ia  his  bool 
pole  Ctcero,  in  prefence  of  this  fame  Cato,  faith :  That  dtsmd.tt, 
fince,  we  are  placed  here  by  our  generall  the  God 
Almighty, as  Souidiersin  a  garrifon-  that  it  behoove;; h 
us  not  bafely  to  forgoc  our  ftation,  till  it  be  his  good 
plealure  to  call  us  off:  So  much  for  fleepe,  now  to 
dreames  which  arc  thecompanions  of  fleepe. 


Sedtion 

Of  Dreames ,  both  Natural!,  Accidental!,  Divine  and 
Diabolical! :  Apollodorta  dr  came  •  Abrahams,  lofephs. 

Pharaohs, Nebuchadnez^ars ,  &c . 


IViC  Any  more  things  might  have  beene  brought  in 
J.TXm  the  former  Se&ions,  as  of  thofe  that  walke 
or  talke  in  their  fleepe,  with  the  reafons  thereof,  and 
nluftrations  to  that  purpofej  but  fo  many  having  hand¬ 
led  thofe  theames,  and  I  fludying  fo  much  as  I  can 
brevity,  and  to  fhun  tautologies,  I  remit  the  Reader  to 
them;  and  will  now  by  the  way  touch  upon  dreames  • 

And  they  areeither  Naturall,  Accidental^  Divine  or  n  r  r 
Diabohcall.  JJmfion  of 

^Naturall  are  caufed  either  by  the  Predominantmat-  rCamCS’ 
ter, humor  or  afle&ions  in  us :  As  the  Cholericke,who 

S  2  dreameth 


ijl  Of  Sleepeand  “Dreames !  'Lib.  4I 

dreametb  of  fire,  debates,  skirmifhes  and  the  like  j 
The  Sanguine,  of  love-fports  and  all  joviall  things  • 
N  vurJ  which  The  Melancholicke  on  death,  dangers,  folitudes,r£v. 

where  the  fkgmaticke  dreameth  of  Waters ,  Seas, 
drowning  and  the  reft. 

Thefe  dreames  which  proceed  from  our  Naturall 
or  predominant  affections  are  either  of  love,  jealoufic, 
feate,  avarice,  envy,^f.  by  the  firft  we  may  Prefage 
-  and  judge  of  the  fickendfes  which  may  enfue  upon  the 
fuperaboundance  of  luch  and  fuch  humors  •  (becaufe 
they  being  the  effe&s  of  the  redundancy  of  thefe  hu- 
mors,  have  a  connexion  in  Nature  with  them,  as  all 
o  ther  effeds  have  in  their  caufes.)By  the  latter  dreams 
we  may  prefage,  and  judge  of  the  affedions,  and 
paflions  of  the  mind,  and  fo  confequently  of  the  vices, 
confiding  in  their  extreames  5  So  the  avaricious  dream¬ 
eth  of  gold,  the  lover  of  his  Miftris,  thelealousofbis 
corrivall,  &c.  and  if  not  ever,  yet  forthemoftparts 
this  happeneth  true  or  at  leaft  in  part. 

Accideatali.  Accidental!  dreames,  are  cauied  either  by  dyet,  by 

fearc  or  joy  conceaved  intheday  time  •,  or  the  pro. 
penfe  defire  to  have  fuch  or  fuch  a  thing  to  come  to 
pafle,and  the  like  :  Thus  oft  times  a  vicious  loule  will 
figure  to  it  felfcin  dreames  theterrors  that  it  feareth: 
As  A  pell odor  us  ^who  dreaming  that  the  Scythians  were 
fleaing  oft  his  skinne,thought  that  his  owne  heart  mur¬ 
mured  this  unto  him  :  Wretched  man  that  thou  art! 
I  am  the  occafion  of  all  thefethy  evills  which  thou  en- 
dureft.  . 

Divine.  Divine  dreames  are  thofe,whereby  it  pleafeth  God 

to  give  either  a  warning  or  infight  of  things  to  come  j 
u  .  .fuch 

•  V  -A  *• 
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fuch  the  Lord  fent  on  Abraham  the  fifteenth  of 
Cenefis  j  and  on  Iofeph  in  the  firft  of  Saint  CM  at  hew  • 
that  too  of  Pharaoh,  Gencfis  forty  one :  Of  Pharaohs 
Butler,  and  Baker,  Gtnefts  forty :  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 

See.  n 

Diabolicall  dreames  cannot  fore-fhevv  any  thing  un-  Diabolicail. 

to  any  man  y  they  may  give  a  (liaddow  or  reprefenta- 
tion  of  things  paft  unto  us,  but  not  other  wife :  Then 
feeing  there  is  little  connexion  of  things  paft  and  to 
come,  therefore  can  there  be  no  forefight  by  them  $ 
for  although  the  Divell  knoweth  many  things,  and  at 
fome  times  even  fpeaketh  the  truth  of  things  to  come, 
thereby  to  inveigle  our  credulity, when  in  effaft  he  on¬ 
ly  lyeth  to  dcceaveus  y  yet  untothem  we  ought  to  give 
no  regard  or  faith.  Now  how  Naturallor  accidental! 
dreames  can  portend  or  forefliew  future  things,  it  is 
doubted :  indeed  Cardan  fetteth  downc  the  OTt  how,  but 


not  the  cMr/ why,  any  wayes  cleerely  enough,  to  my 
underftanding. 

For  the  dreames  that  G  o  5  fendetb  upon  a  man, 
l  underftand  to  be  myfticall,  and  portending  fomthing 
touching  his  fervice  :  Our  fpirits  it  cannot  well  bee  y 
for  when  we  are  awake,  we  cannot  forefhew  any  thing 
to  come, at  leaft  without  prajmediration,  no  not  by  any 
Philofophicall  ground  whatfoever.  Neither  can 
they  be  moved  by  the  divcl,for  he  is  a  deceaver,and  all 
his  workes  impoftures  :  It  muft  be  then  fome  other 
fpirit,that  infufeth  theie  accidental!  dreames  whereof 
we  will  inftance  examples  hcereafter  ,  to  my  mind, it 
muft  be  rather  fome  peculiar  extraor  dinary  inlpira- 
tionin  the  dreamer  for  the  time,  than  Anima  Wundt, 


Seven*. item  An  example  of  thiskind  T  rezA  jn  wl  J-  . 

ot  pcrttnax.  jtjs  reDorte a  rho, If n  1  ead ln Her^i4n, where 

C  „  p ,  d’ that  the  Emperor  Sever  us  dreamt  h* 

jaw  Per  tin  ax  mounted  upon  his  richly  Caparaflbnr-H 

“Soff  W^at,the  ?°rle  tei§ht  »V«  flung 

moun^H  hmg  the,Horff  ^ the  »4ne  fotTwhh 
wd“nd  admkrSdpVaS  by  thef“KSouIdiers*cea. 
topafle.  dtd  Emperor  s  wbich  mdeed  came  To 

Sedlion  j. 

Tkcl2TtSlVu!J^JrtT‘0fr,r,i’ux;  ”KM' 

omfcdto  be  melded,, n  tr.fc  An  ndmirM  drum,  of 

tblTa  a  mj  '  Cka‘s  "f  offnviJul 

^fJ^P/renme.bnlbardUbmm^mnfeldeme, 

Mu  the  reafon  thereof y  See,  9 

*  "  •  '  *  ■  '  ,  .  ;  <"'=  r,  r 

*  »-*♦  &  , 

Hereon  hee  caufed  the  whole  drift  as  it 
haPPened5  to  be  caft  in  brafle,  of  which 

his  dreame  in  »r-  7.  ,  a^  ength  in  StheUlCM  M,ne&dt  7.  lib.<. 

kairc‘  tJnr  v,1Ch  I,maLfuLbjoyne  that  dreame  of  the  Era- 

5r?7  the  fifth,  who  beinggrievou/ly  pained 

his  admirable  !“m  arld  gave  him  the  ftone  in  his  hand  j  which  when 
dreame.  hc  awaked,  to  his  great  Ioy  he  found  to  be  true  if  we 

may  he  beleeve  Cuftiman.  5 

hiJcewife  that  Dreame  of  Gfaw  may  bee  ranked  a n 

mongft  thefe :  He  dreamt  that  there  appeared  a  Boy 

before  •, 


Stwrusca  u- 
ieth  to  be  cafl 
the  manner  of 


Lib.  4.  Of  Sleeve  and  D  re  antes. 

before  him  who  once  Ihould  be  Emperor  and  Matter 
over  Rome ;  the  next  day,  after  his  accuftomed  man¬ 
ner  pafling  through  the  publicke  market  place,  and 
efpying  ottavtanus  ugujlus  a  little  boy  playing 
the  part  of  a  Commander  overthe  reft  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  he  called  to  minde  the  feature  and  ftature  of 
the  boy  who  the  night  before  had  appeared  to  him  in 
his  fleepe,  and  finding  that  in  every  lineament  he  afli- 
milated  oBavianus^  took  him  by  the  hand  &  brought 
him  before  all  the  people  that  were  there  aflembled, 
prefented  him,  and  told  them  that  one  day  that  boy 
Ihould  command  over  them,  which  thereafter  came 
to  palfe. 

Now  dreaming  is  not  proper  to  men  only  when 
they  fleep,but  to  beafts  alfo  jfor  War  Horfes  accufto¬ 
med  to  allarmes,  and  skirmifhes,are  obferved  to  ftart 
as  afrighted,and  fometime  to  neighjSpaniels,Hounds 
and  other  hunting  Doggs  are  knownc  with  their  voy- 
cesto  hunt  in  their  fleepe.  , 

— — lam  lamcfe  tetter l 
Credit extents  JlringitveJligia  Rejlro. 

But  fleeping  men  doe  not  at  all  times  dreame,wea- 
iyed  and  labour-toy  led  bodyes  doe  never  finde  them. 

Dulce  jofor  fe$is  in  gr amine. 

Againe, 

Sopor  virorum  dtilcis  agrejliam. 

Becaufe  nature  hath  enough  to  doe  to  disburden 
and  difgeft  the  drowfinefle,  wherewith  their  whole 
fenfes  were  clogged. 

But  I  will  adde  no  more  of  dreames,  then  that 
which  Cato  long  agoe  hath  warned  us  of, 

S omnia  ne  cures  }n  am  mem  bttmana  quod  opt  at 


*  Lib.  4^ 

Et  fter at  vigilant,  infomnis  vidit  idipfum. 

That  this  is  lovc^  befide  dayly  experience  we  have 
warrants  out  of  our  moft  famous  Poets. 

Infomnis  eadem pleroffy  videmus ohire, 
Caufidicos  cauf is  agcre,&  componere  lites, 
Indnperatores pugnare  &  prdia  obire. 

The  reafon  hereof  being  that  the  objc&  of  our  fen¬ 
ces  doe  not  only  move  them  while  they  are  prefent  at 
a  bufinclfe,  but  alfo  leaveth  fome  certaine  Idea  im¬ 
printed  in  the  minde;  which  rancountring  with  our 
drowfie  phantafies  amidft  our  flecpes,produceththefe 
confuted  dreames  above  fpoken  of. 


Pixels. 


Conteining  five  Treaties. 
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i  Of  the  Timbers  'three  and  Seven, 
z  Of  Miracles  and  Prodigies , 

3  Of  the  Philofophers  $  tone , 

4  Of  the  Worlds 

5  An  JntroduBton  to  the  Metapbyficks. 
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By  Da  v  i  d  Pier  son  of  Lov  gh  land  $  in 
Scot  i  an  d  Gentleman* 
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TO 


THE  RIGHT 


good  Lord  ,  T  h  O  M  A  S 

Lord  B  I N  N I  N  G,  <&c. 


'My  ever  honoured  good  Lord, 

O  fo  bafe  attribute  but  might 
jttjlty  be  vented  againfi  mee„ 
bad  1  Jo  Jarre  fupprefl  Y our 
Lo.mojl generous goodne  , and 
many  Jingular  favours  con¬ 
ferred  on  my  demerits,  as  not 
in  this  dutifnU  dedication,  ft- 
crifeed  to  the  altar  of  your 
larger  merits ,  prefent  ‘this 
[mall  offering  of  my  greater  goodwill  and  affetfion :  £ 
will  not  implore  your  propitious  acceptance ,  for  your 
noted  and  courteous  affability  to  xH^andgraci  ous  accep¬ 
tance  of me  aneft  gifts  ^animates  me  to  this  preempti¬ 
on.  What  your  kmwne  vermes  ( my  Lord)  are ,  would 

(  A  a  2 )  require 


a 


'rfftre  «  more  and  tighter  Pen  than  mine  ta 

delineate  5  yet  were  net  t  he  world  fo  given  jhat  eve® 
truthes  i  hem  [elves  are  taken  for  palpable  flatteries / 
could  tell  with  what  umverfaUapplmfe  andtemmel 
damn  your  younger  venues  and  generofltics in  your 
travels  made  even ^  ft  rangers  to  honour  and  admire 
you  .  I  could  tell  what  great  hopes  our  Countrey  hath . 
already  received,  that  you  will  not  onely  to  the  Lands 

and  Pofcfs'ionsef  youK  worthily  noble  Father  fucceed 

Mgfjre  but  to  hk  fmguUr Knowledge,  md  Venue,, 
elfii  whHhhjvBCAlmdj  fifimli  budded  and  „m 
ripen  fo  hopefully ,  that  none  can  doubt  the  fucceffe  •  [ 
ceu.  d  tell  too  of  your  Prudence, Courage,Charity and- 
your  ether  amp  le  endowments ;  but  I  am fo  fuU  of  ad 
miration  of  your  every  goodneffe,  that  what  t he Tra¬ 
gedian [aid  of C  ares,  1  may  of  my  afetftons,  Leves 
loquuntur,  ingentes  ftupent :  Accept  thenl mydeare 
Lord) for  exprcfion  of  all, ,  this  little  Books  5  which 

how  voluminous  and  accurate  foevcr.it  could be  were 
due  to  your  high  defer  vings  from  me  That  Tour  L  o  • 
m  it ,  is  mi  seed  with  fo  noble  Partners ,  I  hope  for  par 1 
don  not  reproofs,  which  likewife  intreat e  for  all  my  o' . 
ther  trefpaffs  and  boldnejfe  with  your  Honour  al- 
wayes  humbly  defiring  the  continuance  of  y our  Noble 
Love  and  Favours  to  one, who  would  no  longer  mi  fate 
live,  if it  were  not  both  to  live  and  die  J 

'4  »  \t  •  -  *  *  J  ^  *  '  v  -  *  w  *  •  -  •  «  \ 
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Y our  Lo.’  moft  faithfull  and  ; 
entirely-afFe<^ioned  Servant 
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The  fifth  Booke, 

Conteining  five  Treadles : 

i  Of  the  Numbers  Three  and  Seven, 

•  t.  — 

2.  Of  Miracle  s  and  Trodigtes. 

5  Of  the  Tbilojapbers  Stone. 

4  Of  the  World. 

5  An  introdu Elion  to  the  Metaphy  fitks. 


ByD  avid  Pierson  ofLov  oh  lands  in 
Scotland  Gentleman. 


Etqttfi  nwfrefunt fingitUy  multajuvent , 
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OF  THE 


THREE  and  SEVEN 


SECT,  i 


Treating  briefly  of  Humbert  in  nmraU. 


O  d  at  the  Creation  is  faid 
to  have  made  all  things  in 
number,  weight,  and  mea¬ 
sure,  as  indeede  they  were 
inamoft  exa^  order,  fym- 
metrie  and  proportion. 

Antiquity  have  remarked 
many  things  by  feverall 
Numbers,  as  Vmyws  in  his  Hicrogliphicks  at  length 

Aa  z  relateth. 


.  :  v  . V  - 
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2 

Antiquity 
fuperftitious 
in  the  obfer- 
Tance  of 
slumbers. 


VS. 


The  ufe  of 
number. 


relateth,  Vphagoras  is  faid  to  have  efteemed  much 
of  the  number  of  five,  as  compofed  of  the  firft  even 
and  odde,  numbers  two  and  three: 

_  PJumeroDeus  imp  are  gaudet, 

Severallmen  have  feverally  treated  of  feverall 
numbers,  but  I  have  here  made  choyce  of  three 
andfeven,  as  finding  manieft  and  mod  memorable 
things  in  all  Sciences  comprehended  within  them  j 
which  thus  pack’t  up  together,cannot  but  bee  infi¬ 
nitely  delightfull,and  mo  ft  helpefulltothe  memo¬ 
ry  of  every  Reader. 


SECT.  2, 

Cont  timing  variety  of  memorable  things  comprehend 
ded  within  the  Number  of  three^as  of  Heaven^and 
Hell,  and  of  Poetical! fiffions^and  fome  obfervati - 
om  amengfi  the  Romans.  - 


Three  Hea-; 
yens. 


Hree  of  all  Numbers  Ihould  be  held  ingrea- 
reft  veneration. 

The  Perfons  of  the  God-head  are  three, 
rather,  Sonne, and  Holy  Ghoft,  which  is  that  moft 
bleffed  Trinity. 

There  are  faid  to  bee  three  Heavens  $  Aeriall, 
which  is  betwixt  this  and  the  ftarry  Firmament  : 
Etheriall,  that  great  Primum  ^Mobile  cncompaf- 

",  or; Criftalbne  Hea¬ 
ven, 

- _  * 


Lib.  5. 

ven,  the  habitation  of  the  bieifed  Spirits,  whither 
(as  is  fuppofcd)  Saint  Patti  was  ravimed.  There  are 
alfo  three  Regions  of  the  Ayre. 

As  three  heavens,  fo  there  are  faid  to  bee  three; 
Hels ;  The  Grave,  the  place  of  torment,  and  the 
anxiety  of  a  vexed  minde. 

Saturne  had  three  Sonnes,  Pluto,  Neptune,  I tt fil¬ 
ter.  lupiter  had  his  three- fold  Thunder,  Neptune 
his  three- forked  Trident,  and  Pteohisthrec-hea' 

dtdcerberus,  ,  , 

Diana,  according  to  the  place  where  ihee  was, 
hath  three  feveraji  names  j  in  the  Heavens,  Luna 
otLucina ■,  on  Earth  Diana  j  in  Hell  Hecate, 

There  were  alfo  three  Graces  ,^Aglaia,  Thalia , 
Luphrofine .•  and  the  Mufes  are-  numbred  by  thrice 
three.  . 


Three  Judges  are  fained  by  Poets  to  be  in  Hell  | 
Minos ,  zAtacus.  and  Radamanthm. 

Three  Furies  Daughters  of  Acheron  5  Aletlo , 
Tyfi phone, ,  CM egera. . 

Three  Hefperidcs  5  *APagle,  rethufa,  Hcfpere - 
thufa. 

Three  Syrens  j  Parthenope  £ot  wit  j  Ligia  for  vertue, 
and  Leucofia  for  beauty  • 

fpeffit  verbis ,  animi  candor e  trahuntur 
Parthenopes,Ligid,  L  eucojtd  qtte,  viri. 

Three  Sifters  of  the  Deftinies  called  Pared . 
C  lotho  draweth  out  the  thread  of  our  iivG$°}LacbeJis, 
fpinneth  or  twifteth  it  5  and  ^Atropos  cutteth  it  at 
ourdeaths: 


Cloth  Colum  bajulat,  Lachefts  mt^  Atropcs  otcat. 
. .  A  a  $  Germ 


Thres  Hcllt* 


Heath  mck 

fuperllicion$3 


Poetical!  fi¬ 
ctions. 


I 


4  Of  TftimUrs.  Lib.  ^ 

atrin  was  raid  to  have  had  a  thrw.foid  bodv:' 
I  hiee ihaped  Cbym<era  $  Sphinx  was  fained  to  havf 
three  feverall  Vifages  *  and  three  fatidick  or  pro* 
phecyingtyto,  &  many  the  like  amongft  Poets* 
(JM artia  R oma  triplex,  E quitatu^Plebe^Senatu. 
Amongft  the  Romans  were  three  kindes  of  Fla¬ 
ttens  or  Priefts,  their  DeaIes,MartiaIes,and  Quiril 

They  had  alio  three  kindes  of  Prophets  $  ^.Aru 
fp ices,  who  divined  by  facrifices  on  Altars  ;  Au?,l 
res  by  the  chirping  of  Birds  j  and  eAufpiccs,  who 

foretold  the  events  of  things  by  beholding  the  en. 
tralsor  birds.  frfij  ° 

They  divided  every  of  the  twelve  moneths  in 
three  ■,  Ides ,  Nonesjmd  Calends. 

The  Romans  alfo,  for  recovery  of  the  Greeks 
Lawes,  fent  three  men.  Spurt m  Poftbumius  Ser 
'< vtus  SuLpittus ,  and  A  ulus  Manlius  .-"And  amongft 
them  three  were  noted  for  obteinincr  greateft 

fpoyles  from  their  Enemies,  Romulus.  Coriolanus 
and  lM.  Marccllus. 

4  • 

Romes  three-  fold  government  wasfirftbv  Kinos 
then  Confuls,  laftly  Emperours.  b  3 
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SECT.  3. 


Conteimng  fame  Thcologhall  and  M  or  all precepts  and 
observations }  redacted  under  the  number  of  three. 

*  irec  Theologicall  vertues  j  Faith,  Theologian 

/^i f  1  1  .  .  <<  o  .. 


Charity  5  and  three  principal!  andMoraH 


Morall  vertues:  Temperance,  Iuftice,  and  VeriUCS‘ 
Fortitude. 

Three  things  incident  toman*,  To  fall  infinne,  ofSinne. 
which  is  humane  5  to  rife  out  of  it  againe,  which  is 
Angelically  and  to  lye  in  finne,  which  is  Diaboli¬ 
cal!. 

Threethings  in  all  ouradions  are  to  be  obfervedj  HoW  our  sp* 
that  our  appetite  bee  ruled  by  reafonj  that  neither  ate 
lefler  nor  greater  care  bee  taken  about  any  thing  “  e  ‘ 
then  the  caufe  requirethjand  that  things,  belonging 
to  liberality  and  honour,  be  moderated. 

There  are  three  principall  duties  belonging  toe*  chriftian  du- 
very  Chriftian  in  this  life  j  to  live  in  piety  and  de-  ties* 
votion  towards  God  5  Charity  towards  our  Neigh¬ 
bours,  and  Sobriety  towards  our  felves . 

There  are  alfo  three  fubalterne,  and  leffe  princi¬ 
pall  ;  to  ufe  refped  to  our  fuperiours,  clemencie  to 
our  inferiour ;  and  gravity  to  our  equalls. 

Wee  offend  God  three  wayes,  with  mouth, heart,  How  wee  of- 


fes  $ )  for  which  to  him  wee  ought  to  make  amends 

three 


and  hands,  (by  hand  heerel  underftand  all  our  fen-  fcnd  God^Ild 
fes  j )  for  which  to  him  wee  ought  to  make  amends  J°7e  ' 


t 


6 


CHrills  liu- 
miliation  and 
exalatiop. 


How  to  know 
God. 


David. 

Salomon. 

.  Wans^nc- 

DJ1CS= 


Love. 


Of  Feare. 
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three  other  way es,  by  Confeffion,  Contrition,  and 
oatisfachon. 

Three  degrees  of  Chrifts  humiliation ;  his  Incar¬ 
nation,  life, and  death :  three  of  his  exaltation  s  his 
Refunediion,  afeention,  and  fitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father.  ° 

There  are  three  things  incident  to  unregenerate 
Nature ;  Ambition,  Avarice,and  Luxury. 

There  are  three  wayes  to  know  God  :  Negative¬ 
ly,  whereby  what  evill  is  in  man,  is  denied  to  be  in 
God :  thenby  way  of  excellencie,  whereby,  what 
good  is  in  man  we  acknowledge  to  be  in  God  moft 
eminently  above  man,and  in  the  abftraft  of  it:  Laft- 
ly  by  way  of  caufality,  whereby  we  acknowledge 
G  od  to  bee  the  efficient  caufe  of  all  things . 

Gods  word  was  written  by  Prophets,  Evange- 
lifls,  and  Apoftles. 

David  for  numbring  his  people  had  choyce  of 
three  things,  Plague,Sword,and  Famine. 

S  alomon  had  choyce  of  three  bleffingsjWifdomc, 
Wealth,  and  length  of  day  es. 

Three  great  enemies  continually  aflaile  man :  the 
Devill  withouthim,  the  World  about  him,  and  the 
Flefh  within  him :  Againff  which  hee  fhould  be  ar¬ 
med  with  thefe  three  weapons  j  Faffing,  Praying, 
and  Aimes  giving. 

Love  three  fold;  Divine,  Worldly,  and  Diabo- 
licall.  Moreover  we  are  tyed  to  a  three- fold  Love  j 
Of  God,  our  neighbour, and  our  felves. 

Athree-fold  feare  alfo  poifeffeth  us  5  a  Naturall 
-feare,  for  our  lives  and  goods  3  a  Civill,  for  our  ho- 
'  . .  :  noujf 
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nour  and  feme  j  and  a  Confcientious  fdr  our  foulest 
So  wee  are  feid  to  fee  with  three  kinde  ofeyesjof 
our  bodies,reafon,and  faith. 

The  Popes  Mitre  is  engirt  with  three  Crowncs. 


SECT.  4. 

@f Politick  Government;  Of  living  Creatures  j  and 
of  duties  belonging  to  men  of  fever aU  t>rofefiions% 
m  Phyftcians ,  ludges ,  and  Lawyers, &c.  witbfome 
Pbyfteall  observations,  aUfrifarttte, 

T  Here  are  three  kindes  of  Government  j  Mo¬ 
narchy,  of  Kings;  Ariftocracie.of  Nobility  j  Desfees  of 
and  Demomde  of  Commons,  as  our  Stam  5°v“r< 
confiflcth  of  Clergie,  Nobility, and  Commons. 

P  hy lofophers,P hyficians,  and  Divines  doe  fe-  About  free 
verally  preferibe  dyet  for  living  to  all  men;  the  firft 
a  moderate,  thefecond  a  fparing,  the  third  a  moft 
ftrid  continencie. 

There  were  principally  three  kinde  of  Creatures  What  cm. 
ordained  for  the  ufe  of  man,  living  in  three  fevcrall  tutes  God 

El“.  the  Ayrc,  Beafts  on  the  Earth, 

and  Fifh  in  the  Sea. 

. T  i>ree  kinde  of  living  things,  Intelle&uall,  Scnfi- 
tive,  and  V egetable ;  as  Men,  Bealls, and  P  lants. 

_  There  are  three  Principles  of  Phylick  j  Matter-’ 

Forme,  Privation,  u  '• 

j$  requisite  in  a  Pbyfi-  Phyfidans, 

Bb 


Lawyers; 


ludges. 

Divifion  of 
Lawes. 


Chirurgian. 


Oratcur. 


Us 


Civilian. 


poets; 
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dan; to reftore health  loft,  toftrengthenit  bciJ 
weake,and  to  preferve  it  when  it  is  recovered  5 

Even io the  Lawyers  parts  are  thrcc-fold:to  re¬ 
cover  meanes  loftjto  preferve  them  when  thevare 
purcha fed  ,and  to  purchafe  fuch  onely  as  wee  have 
right  to  5  which  three  the  Canonifts  performe  in 
purchafing  ofBenefites,  recovering  thofe  which 

are  loft, and  inconferving  thofe  which  are  once  obi 
tamed . 

A  Iudge  Ihould  have  thefe  three  qualities;  not  to 
be  delaying,  mercenary,  nor  ignorant. 

Eawes  of  men  are  three. foidjof  Nature, of  Na- 
nons,  and  of  Cities  ;  and  the  Lawes  of  God  are, 
Morall, Ceremonial],  and  Judicial!. 

_  Three  things  chiefly  are  to  bee  obferved  in. 

lodgement.  Examination,  Confutation,  and  Sen¬ 
tence.  - 

Three  things  too  are  requifite  in  a  good  Chifur- 

gian  ;  an  Eagles  eye,  a  Lyons  heart,  and  a  Ladies 
hand.; 

Three  things  required  in  an  Oratour  ;  to  fpeake 
fit3y,ornately,and  copiouily;  or  as  fome  will  have 
it,demonftratively,  deliberatively,and  judicially  : 
and  in  every  of  thefe,  the  Circuntftances  are  to  bee 
obferved, Time, PIace,and  Perfons. 

T  here  are  three  objeds  of  the  whole  Civill  Law, 
Things,  Perfons,  Actions. 

Amqngft  Latine  Poets,  three kindes  of  Verfes  - 
a  re  chiefly  uied ;  Heroick,Elcgiack,and  Lyrick;un- 

der  Ly rickare  comprehendcd  Saphick,  lambick, . 
and  the  reft.  '  '  -  r 

Three - 
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Thrcefpedesof  ficknefle  wherewith  we  ate  af»  Phyficaii 
feifted  5  which  are  of  quality,  humour,  and  Tub-  oWctvauon@9 

-  fiance ;  which  againe  refolve  in  three  kinde  of  fea- 
vers, S  im pie, C orrup t,  and  Peftilentious  :  Simple 
feavers  too  are  three-fold,  Quotidian,  Tertian, 

Quartan :  Corrupt  or  He&ick  Feavers  three- foldj 
the  firft  being  in  the  confumption  of  our  ordinary 
humour  5  the  fecondinour  Balmieor  oyly  fub- 
fiance,  both  curable ;  the  third  which  confumeth 
our  noble  parts  called  UWarafnus,ipa(\:  cure. 

Of  all  meafurable  bodies  there  are  three  dimen- 
fions  3  length, breadth,  and  deepnefie. 

Three  things  efpecially  the  Perjians  taught  their  Cuftomess- 
children  5  to  ridc,fiioote, and  fpeake  truth .  mongfi  the 

The  day  is  divided  into  Morning,  Noone,  and 
Evening. 

Every  Moone  hath  her  increafe,  full,  and  wane, 
and  Poji  tridttum  mulier  fajlidit  &  hofpes  & 
imber. 

-  '  \  „  *■  *  *  . ...  ■  .  ■  '  *  -  - 

SECT.  5. 

U emtr Able  obfervations  comprehended  within  the 
Number  of  Seven,  as  of  the  age  of  the  World, and 
mans  generation. 

1  \ 

I  * 

T  He  Number  of  Seven  by  ma  ny  learned  men 
hath  beene  held  the  moft  myfticall,  and  by 
iome  entituled  the  moft  facred  of  Numbers, 
on  it  many  moft  remarkeable  matters  have  hap- 
,  <  Bb  *  .  pened 

\  v  v  ^  r  » 

'  v__  -  \ 


Of  numbers: 

p€ftCi  ;  G  heated  the  world  in  fix  dayes,  and 
refted  the  feventh ;  and  therefore  amongft  the 

Jems  every  feventh  moneth,  and  feventh  veare 

were  appointed  to  reft  :  and  in  how  great  reve¬ 
rence  was  their  great  Iubilee, which  every  feventh 

yeare  being  multiplied  by  feven,  fell  out  every 

cJ?  r  6  a^e  °^tbe  wor^  divided  into  feven ;  the 
ftrft  dam  to  N  oahs  flood  5  thefecond  from 

that  to  yibraham  time  5  the  third  from  Abraham 
to  the  freeing  of  the  people  of  Jfrael  from  their 
Captivity  in  Egypt, the  fourth,fcora  their  comming 

S!ltcrf^t0the  buiIding  of  Salomons  Temple ; 
the  fifth-,  from  that  to  the  BabyloniJhCzoimty  as 
what  time  I  ere  mi  e  writ  his  Lamentations  5  the  fixth 
was  the  time  betwixt  that  and  the  comming  of  our 
blefied  Saviour  :  the  feventh  from  our  Saviours 

time  to  the  end  of  the  world.  And  fome  have  given 
torth,  that  the  world  fliall  take  end  the  fix  thou- 
una  yeare  of  its  age,  and  reft  thefeventh. 

The  n  rft  feven  dayes  after  conception,  the  feeds 
or  man  in  the  wombe  becommeth  Embrion,the  fe- 
ventn  weeke  there-after  it  becommeth  fetus  and 
qmckneth ;  and  the  feventh  moneth  after  that  it  is 
and  isbroughtinto  the  world. 
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SECT*  6* 

How  the  fevm  Planets  are  faid  to  rule  fever  ally  over 
the  J even  ages  in  the  life  of, man. 


T  A  Strologians,  who  will  have  the  life  and  con- 
f  \  ftitution  of  man  to  depend  on  the  force  of  Thc  f«ven 
■*  _  the  ftarres  and  celeftiall  bodies,  (  no  wayes 

depriving  God  of  his  Soveraigne  and  abfolute  to  the  (even 
power )  have  divided  the  age  of  man  into  feven  Planets* 
parts,  aferibing  to  every  part  one  of  the  feven  Pla¬ 
nets  which  ruleth  over  it.  The  firft  they  call  In-  Ja 
fancie,  over  which  they  place  the  Moonc,  which  is 
ofnature  weakeand  rnoyft,  changeable  by  cncrea- 
fes  and  wanes,  and  this  they  make  to  Idft  butfoure 
yeares. 

T he  fecond  from  foure  to  fourteene, called  child-  2 . r  • 

hood,  over  which  they  fet  it/mr«ry,beeaule  hee  of 
himfelfc  is  indifferently  good  or  bad,  according  to 
the  good  or  bad  Planets  with  whom  he  is  joyned  5 
fo  in  this  age  a  boy  bewrayeth  his  inclination, 
and  is  fo  flexible,  that  according  to  his  education 
and  company  he  is  mingled  with,  hee  becommeth 
either  good  or  bad,  and  that  impreffion  he  then  ta- 
keth,  can  hardly  be  rooted  out  of  him. 

The  third  containeth  the  next  eight  yeares,  and  - 

continueth  to  the  twenty  two  5  over  which  they 

place  ferns  J  Et  prims  Unugmis  at  as  in  Vc, 

Bb  3  “*  ^  nerem  t 
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mem  eft  puceps  s  and  it  was  called  Youthead. 

4#  The  fourth,  called  Adoloccncic ,  lafteth  twenty 
yeares,  and  continueth  till  the  42  yeam  and  is  so 
verned  by  Sol}  the Sunne,  which  Aftrologians call 
>he  fpiing,the  light,  the  eye  of  the  world, and  Kins 
over  the  other  Planets :  In  this  age  man  attaineth 
to  his  full  ftrength  and  vigour,  bccommcth  hardv, 
judicious,  underftanding,  &c.  J 

f  The  fifth  lafteth  from  42  to  5  6,  and  is  called 

manhood  or  virile  age,  ruled  by  tMars.  a  bad  ftar 

dangerous,  fierce,  and  hot;  for  in  that  men  begin 

to  wax  angry,  impatient,  and  avaricious,  but  more 

temperate  in  their  dyet,and  more  conftant  in  their 
actions. 

•  Tu1ejfixt?takethup  12  yeares>  lafts  to  7  8  ,and 
is  called  old  age,  governed  b ylupiter,  a  noble  Pla¬ 
net,  making  men  religious,  juft,  chafte,  temperate, 
and  pious :  In  this  age  men  abandon  paines  and  tra- 
vcli,  and  pra£ii(c  devotion  and  good  workes. 

7^  The daft  is  from  78  to  9  8,  which  yeares  few  come 

to,  and  is  called  decrepit  old  age, ruled  by  Sat  time 
the  higheft  and  moft  maligne  Planet,  cold, dry, and 

mellancholick;cumberfome,infupportable  weake 

and  growing  againe  childe-like.  3  2 


SECT.  7; 
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SECT.  7. 

The  opinions  of  fame  Fathers  of  the  church  and  fame 
Philofophers  ,  concerning  the  number  of  Seven , 
what  attributes  they  gave,  with  fojpe  of  Hy  pocra- 
tes  cbfervatiens  thereon. 

BY  Saint  Ambrofe  in  his  12. chap  de Moha & 
Arc  at,  S.  Origen  in  his  2  Homily  on  Genefis , 
and  his  third  on  Exodus and  Eufebius  de  Pr*- 
par  at  i  one  Ev angelica ;  this  number  is  fometime  cal¬ 
led  a  cleane  number,  a  holy  number,  a  virgin  num¬ 
ber,  a  my fticall,  a  number  of  perfe&ion,  with  many 
the  like  Epithets  attributed  unto  it  both  by  Civil! 
and  Ecclefiafti  call  Writers  $  yet  c hryfojiome  in  his 
24  Homily  on  Genefis ,  fpeaking  of  the  number  of 
Beafts  that  entered  the  Arke,  inveyeth  againft,and 
taxeth  all  obfervers  of  numbers :  Hypocrates  in  his 
worke  de  partu  S eptimeftri ,  enlarging  himfelfe  on 
the  properties  of  this  number,  fi&,ethat  the  life 
ofman  confifteth  of  feptinaries-that  in  feven  dayes 
a  childe  hath  all  his  compleate  members  5  and  that 
if  any  man  abftaine  totally  from  meate  and  drinke 
feven  dayes,  hee cannot  live  j  that  a  childe  borne 
the  ieventh  moneth  may  live, but  not  one  borne  the 
eight ;  becaufe  ( faith  hee  )  that  then  Saturne  by 

Cu  mj  over-ruleth  the  birth  *  that  in  feven  yeare 
children  have  all  their  teeth  5  that  the  Guts  ofman 

are  leven  times  his  lengths  that  the  cekftialJ  b  odies 

of 

\ 


Seven  Won¬ 
ders, 
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of  the  Moone,  and  of  the  eight  and  ninth  O  rbe  d  oe 


move  by  S  ept  in  tries-,  the  Moone  maketh  her  courfe 
in  foure  feven  dayes  j  the  eight  Spheare  finiiheth 
its  revolution  in  feven  thoufand  yearesjthe  ninth,in 
feventimes  feven  thoufand,  which  make  out  forty 
nine  thoufand,and  many  the  like,  7 


SECT.  8. 

Of the [even  Wonders  of  the  world . 


THerc  have  beene  feven  wonders  famed 
through  the  world,  fo  called,either  for  the 
vaftnefle  of  the  fabrick,  or  curiofity  of 
workmanlhip :  i.ThePyramides  of-Ejy/tf.a.The 
T  owre  of  Pharos,  built by  Ptolemy  King  of  Egypt. 
3-  The  Walls  of  Babylon,  built  by  S  emir  amis  l 
4*  The  Temple  of  Diana  in  Ephefus,  which  was 
beautified  with  127  Pillars  of  Parian  Marble.  5. 
TheTombeor  Sepulchre  of  tManfolns  King  of 
Carta ,  built  by  his  Q^,  rtemefa.  6.  The  Colojfus 

at  Rhodes  Image  of  a  huge  Gyantcaft  in  Brafle, 

which  be-ftridde  the  River  which  runneth  to 
Rhodes,  under  which  aihip  might  pafle  :  Byfome 
thePallace  of  Cyrus  which  was  reported  to  bee 
cimmentcd  with  gold,  obtained  the  leventh  place, 
though  fome,  as  Martiall  in  his  fir  ft  Epigram,  pre¬ 
ferret  h  Fejpajians  Amphitheater  at  Rome  before  if, 
or  any  of  the  former :  but  the  matter  is  not  worthy 
a  controverfie.So  I  leave  them  and  proceede. 

■  — *  —  - .  ^  at  ^ 
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contim&thnof  ebfervations  m  the  number  of f«~ 
vent  taken  mt  of  holy  Scripture. 

He  Israelites  compafTed  the  Walls  o derm 
ieven  times  j  and  at  the  feventh  blaft  of  the 
Rammes  homes,  which  they  carried  about 
them, they  fell  downe  to  the  grounded  the  Walls 
werethrowne  downc. 

The  greater  part  of  ancient  Sacrifices  were  by 
levens ,  asfevcn  Rammes,  feven  Bollocks,  &c. 

SybtUa  enjoyned  tineas  to  facnfice  in  fevens. 
Nunc grege  de  intake  feptem  mad  are  j uvencss 
frefiiterit ,  totidem  left  as  de  mere  bidentes. 

The  principal!  Feafts  and  Solemnities  of  Gods 
people  continued  feven  daycs. 

Seven  dayes  the  people  eate  unleavened  bread 
atthe  Pafleover, 

God  had  feven  thoufand  referved  unto  himfelfe, 
which  bowed  not  their  knee  to  Baal. 

lob  had  feven  Sonnes ; and  Zachary  maketh  men- 
tion  of  ieven  eyes,  wherwith  God  feeth  all  things. 

l  he  Prophet  Elifha  commanded  Naaman  the 

eper  to  walh  himfelfc  Ieven  times  in  the  River  of 
lordane .  .  '  ' 

c  number  of  Beafts  which  entered  the  Arke 

os  Noah  were  feven  :  The?  Arke  refted  on  the 

*  Cc  Mown* 
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Mountaine  of  rarat  on  the  fe vent h  moneth :  and 
in  the  19  .  of  Proverbs ,  Wifedomc  hath  built  her 
houfe  on  feven  Pillars*  the  feven  Candlefticks  the 
feven  Churches  of  ^Afta  j  the  Booke  clofed  with 
feven  feales  $  the  feven  Angels,  with  their  feven 
.Trumpets  5  the  feven  viols  of  Gods  wrathjthe  fe¬ 
ven  degrees  ofthe  Tempkjfeven  loavesferved  the 
whole  Companie  which  were  with  our  Lord: 
Pharaoh  dreamed  offeven  fat,and  feven  leane  kine: 
and  God  in  the  ad  of  Leviticus,  threatnethaleven- 
fold  curfeto  bee  multiplied  on  all  that  thinke  the 
evils  that  befall  them  to  come  by  chance^a!!  which 
with  many  more  mentioned  in  $cripture,eannot  be 
without  their  owne  myfteries,;  Namarvell  then 
that  Pythagoras  and  others  have  reputed  this  num¬ 
ber  a  religious  one ;  lince  Scriptures  are  full  of  oc¬ 
currences  of  this  number  5  and  the  world  conUfteth 
of  the  harmony  of  feven  Vnities,NaturaIJ,Conju- 
gall,  RegulaivPerfonall,  Elfentiall,EccIefiafticalh 
and  Politicall. 


SECTi  10. 
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Of ‘the  feven great  Potentates  of  the  world,  of  critic 
cali  day  es,  and  climaUeritk  yeans ,  *?ith  other obJ 
.  fervations. 


■R* the  Hcav^»sare  feven  Planets,and  in  the  Earth 
^  and  powerful!  Potentates  doe  rule i 

-  ; .  The 


Of  ^umbers. 


Lib.* 

The'grcat  Cbm  of  Tart  Ary ;  the  Fmperour  of  ChU 
na3  by  than  called  thefecond  Sonne  of  God  5  the 
Sopny  of Perfta ;  the  great  Turkey  the  Emperour  of 
Germany  5  Prefier  lohn  5  the  powerfull  Monarch  of 
vtthiopa  5  and  the  Emperour  of  Rupa. 

The  fevcnth  and  fertcenth  day  In  all  dileales  are 
accounted  moft  dangerous, and  are  called  CriticaU, 
l WacrebiusyAUlm  Gettitu  and  others  obferve,that 
every  fcventh  ycarein  the  life  of  man  there  fol- 
lowcth  fome  altcration(pithcrin  eftate,  voyce,co- 
!our,hayre, complexion, or  conditions:  And  Seneca^ 
S  eftimm  quifq3  Annus  atati  not  Am  imprimit3  where- 
fore  the  f.  14*  2^1.  j5.  and  the 

great  Clima&cricke  ycare  are  counted  dangerous 
for  all.  FirtMan  advifeth  all  to  take  great  heedc  to 
themfelves  inthefe  y cares :  oSavianus  Cafar  ha* 
ving  palled  this  date,  writ  to  his  N  ephew  Ca$m3  to 

8a  a*  1a -a  J  _ _ _ 

more  to  live. 


There  are  feven  Liberall  Sciences,  Grammar.' 
Dialed, Rhetorick,  Mufick,  Arithsictick,  Geome* 
trjie,and  Aftronomie : 

Gram.loquitur,  DU.  vent  docet3Rhet  .verba  ce2 

ioratt  *  -  .  .  ■  •  ’  ~J 

Mtf.eanit3%jir.»merAt3  Geo.unim^  Afi  e§2 

lit  aflra.  '  •  .  •  "  J 

Seven [Roman  Xlsgs,  &m»tm3  Nmm  'PompiUns3 
Tuuus  Hoftilius ,  Ancus  Martins jtdrquinius  Prifcns. 
Servins  TuBiut3Tarqmmm  Snferfas* 

Rome  was  built  upon  feven  Hills  j  Pal  at  bus ,  Co* 
fttolinus ,  Quiritalif p  Gdmy  Efcaliws ■  Aventinus, 

mrmrnlk.  Qc»  There 
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lib.y; 

There  were  feven  wife  men  of  Crtece ;  Selon 
Thales,  chilo,  Pittactts,  Qlcobulus,  Bias  and  Per? 
mder. 

There  werefeven  kinde  of  Crownes  amoneil  the 

4  ThreT  riumphalljfirft  madeofLawrell,&  there 
after  or  Gold,  given  to  their  Emperours  by 
the  Senate,in  honour  of  their  Triumphs, 
a  Obfidionall,  given  by  Souldiers  to  their  Empe- 
rours,for  delivering  them  from  a  Siege  5  and  it  was 


ches  of  that  Siege. 

3  The  Civicall  Crowne,  which  was  bellowed  on 

any  Souldier  that  had  releeved  a  captived  Ci¬ 
tizen.  * 

4  A  Murall  Crowne,which  wasgiven  to  any  man 

«  |hat  hrft  entered  a  T owne,  or  had  fealed  the 
4  Walls  or  it. 

5  Caftrenfis,a  Crown, given  tothcfirfitcrttcrer  in. 

to  the  Enemies  Campe  or  Trenches. 

'6  The  Navall  Crowne, bellowed  on  him  that  firffi 
had  boorded  an  Enemies  VcflelJ. 

J  called  Ovalis,  or  a  Crowne  of.rcioycing 

made  of  Myrtle,  which  was  put  on  the  heads 

of  their  Emperours,  in  watkne  fas  they  faid ) 

onn  figneof  rejoydng  at  his  admittance  to 
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SECT. 

.  .  I 


THat  fiibtle  and  excellent  Philofopher  Lee 
Hebrew,  expatiating  in  the  meditation  of  this 
N umber  of  feven,  admiring  and  fpeaking  of 
the.  worlds  reft  ,  faith  ;  That  after  fix  thoufand 
yeares  are  expired,  in  the  feventh  thoufand  this 
elementary  worldihall  reft,  which  God  thereafter 
will  renew  feven  times  -3  betwixt  every  feven  thou¬ 
fand  giving  one  thoufand  yeares  reft  5  after  all 
which,  faith  hee,  this  elementary  world,  the  Earth 
and  all  beneath  the  Moone,  the  Ccleftiall  world 
alfo  (hall take  an  end :  which  Proclus  alfo  the  Aca- 
demick  fccondeth,  when  hee  faith,  that  the  life  of 
this  world  is  feptenary,  its  parts,  proportion,  and 
circles  are  feptenary ;  and  with  them  many  other 
Philofophers  have  dived  too  deepe  Into  thefemy- 
fteriesj  yet  I  cannot  pafle  by  char  on,  who  in  his 
Hiftory  bringethin  Elm  the  (not  the  Tbesbite) 

_  rminS>  ^at  world  {hall  laft  but  fix  thoufand  i 

yeares:  viz. two  thoufand  before  the  Flood  52000 
trom  it  to  the  comming  of  the  <JMeftias  5  and  from  ■ 
that  two  thoufand  more  to  the  Confummation  of  - 
all  things jwhich  in  all  amounteth  to  tfooo*  Wher- 
to  S.  ugu flint  in  his  firft  Booke  on  Gene  [is,  ad 

Mwich&os ,  fome  way  enclineth  5  yet  Hefycbius 
-  Cc  3  ,  inge-  ' 
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Of  lumbers! 

Ingemoufly  confefleth  his  ignorance  of  it  face 
neither  to  the  Sonne  of  man(as  he  was  man)  nor  to 
the  Angels  that  knowledge  was  revealed:  Queen. 
adhearcth  to  Leo H ehraus  opinion  of  700  c.  yearcs 
continuance  in  his  Homily,  QubdMundus  cum  tern 
pore  caper it ,  in  this  third  Booke  ***& .  and  goeth 

%ing,  that  after  this  world  is  ended,  ano¬ 
ther  fhall  begin  j  and  that  before  this  world, there 
was  another  which  hee  would  drive  to  approve 
with  Authorities  out  of  holy  Scripture,  which 
doeth  favour  a  littletoo  much  ofprcfumption  j  for 
in  all  the  Scripture  there  is  no  exprefle  mention  to 
bee  found  either  of  the  one  or  other :  But  wee  are 
commanded,  not  toprytoofarrein  ihcfe  and  the 
like  myftenes  which  concemc  not  our  falvation, 
and  which  God  hath  kept  onelyto  himlelfe. 

<Mitte  arcana  pee,  coelumque  inqmrereqmd  (it; 
Yet  indeedc  this  Father  in  his  Homily  de  fine  vet 
eonjtfmmatione,  ingenioufly  confeflcth,that  he  only 
handled  thofe  matters  by  way  of  reafoning,  than 
any  wayes  to  conclude  an  infallibility  of  themjfor, 
in  the  end  he  acknowledged^  that  hee  wrote  them 
m  great  ftrarc  and  fufpenhve  trembling. 
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Which  are  true, which  /alfe 


'The  definition  of  c Miracles , 

In  what  time  they  were  requisite  jn  what  not^&e . 


jAint  i^iugufiinej  that  famous  and 
reverend  Father  of  the  Church  in 
his 6, Booked utilitate  eredendi ad 
Honor atium^  defineth  Miracles,  to  Twokin** 
_  _  bee  things  beyond  the  expe&ation  of  mm!£ 
and  power  of  the  beholder ;  Whereof  there  are 

twokindes?TrueaftdFalfe. 

..  ” . ""  ■  -  Thic 
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Falfc  Mira, 
cks  which. 


Of  Miracles  and  V  rodigies.  Lib*?  ; 

T he  falfc  are  fuch  Miracles  as  arc  not  in  effea  the 
thing  they  feeme  to  be  j  or  if  they  be, they  are  not 
of  any  power  that  excelleth  nature,  but  meerely  of 
and  by  the  power  of  nature,  though  obfeured  and 
hid  j  which  the  bad  fpints  as  well  as  the  good  can 


‘  True  Miracles  are  done  by  the  power  of  God, 
beyond  all  faculty  of  created  nature, partly  to  draw 
the  beholder  to  a  due  and  true  admiration  of  him  in 
*then],  and  partly  to  confirnse  their  faith :  fuch  as 
thefe  were  ;  the  bringing  back  of  the  fliadow  tea 
Degrees  in  the  Dial!  of  usfhazjot  EzechUs :  A 
Virgin  to  conceive  with  childe,  and  yet  remaine  a 
Virgin:  To  draw  water  out of  a  hard  Rock  .*  To 
make  the  Sea  to  part  in  twaine  j  the  Sunne  to  Hand 

?  n  r  to  *urne  wa*-er  wine  5  to  caufe  Manna 
fall  from  heaven,  and  many  ofthe  like  kinde  com- 

ptehended  in  holy  Scripture,  which  indeede  w@rc 
miraculous  things  of themfelves,if  we  confider  the 
nature  of  their  doing  j  where,  on  the  other  fide, 
falle  Miracles  may,  in  a  manner,  be  thought  mira* 
and  faifc  Mi-  culous^  but  no t  fo  much  for  the  nature  oftheir  <fo- 
racks,  for  the  manner  how  they  are  done  ;  Neqvc 

(faith  on nttracula  Tnagnitudine  ope* 
vum> ;  fo  thefe  Miracles  arenot  fo  much  to  be  mca- 
fured  by  the  greatnefle  ofthe  worke,  as  by  the  way 
of  doing  of  them  :  and  fuch  as  thefe  bad  fpirits 
cannot  bring  to  pafle5  becaufe  how  wonderful!  fo- 
ever  thdr  miracles  appeare  to  be,  yet  they  doe  no 
ewayes  exceede  t  he  reach  oflSfeture :  it  a  ut  mirnbi- 
Uaquanqnam froinde  [int^  &  CMtiracnla* 

®  .  s  ‘  Neither 


Difference 
betwixt  true 


Lib.  f.  Of  Mw tides  and  Trodigiesl 

Neither  isitto  bedenied,  but  that  God  fermh 
himfelfc  with,  and  permittcth  the  falfe  Miracle- 
workers,  intending  thereby  rather  to  trie  the  faiths 
of  the  beholders  of  them,than  anyway  to  allow  or 
confirme  their  doings,  as  D  cut.  cap.  .  verf. ^  .may 
beieene. 

Now,  where  it  is  faid  before, that  true  Miracles 
are  forthe  confirming,  as  falfe  ones  are  for  trying 
of  our  faiths  *  this  muft  be  underftood  to  be,  when 
the  workers  of  them  doe  teach  withall  fo  found 
do&rine,  that  his  Miracles  may  bee  judged  by  it, 
not  it  by  them.  Hereby  I  intend  not  to  enforce  a 
necclfity  of  miracles  perpetually  for  confirming 
our  faith  for  though,  during  the  C hurches  infan¬ 
cies  they  ferved  fome  way  towards  the  eftabJifh- 
uig  and  confirming  of  the  weakc  and  wavering 
faiths  of  the  hearers  $  yet  now  they  are  not  fo  rS 
quifitt?,  feeing  the  Law,  P rophets,Evangelifts,and 

Apoftles  workes  and  writing  are  fo  univcrfallv 
preached  unto  all.  # 


SECT.  2. 
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Of  Prodigies ^and  in  what  veneration  they  were  a* 
mottgfi  theancient  Romans. 
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^^8  iosth  to  trouble  the  Reader  with  the  f  e- 

aecwMi  the 

“  opinions  of  Writers  con- 

PA  cerning 


Why  Go<* 
permittcth 
falfe  miracks* 


When  mira* 
cle$  were 
moft  ne^ef- 
firy. 
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Itgteti1  Lib.  ^ 

cerning  them  I  will  relate  onely  fome  ftoryes  of 


them, 


pened;  of  all  which, as  the  moft  part  of  the  Roman 
Writers  make  mention,  fo  particularly  Sabellicus  in 
his  R  hapfoeticall  hiftory  of  the  world  j  and  that 
from  the  1 1 .  or  12.  Booke  of  his  4.  ^neidy  unto 
the  end  of  h  is  Worke . 

During  the  firfl  Punick  Warre ,  (which  was  the 
fir  ft  betwixt  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  )  under 
the  Confulftiip  of 0/ ppius  Claudius ,  and  UW arcus 
Pulvius  Flaccus^ which  was  the  Foure  hundrcth  and 
ninety  yeare  after  the  building  of  Rome  3  the  Reman- 
Hiftories  were  then  both  more  frequent,  and  did 
favour  more  of  truth  and  poffibility  than  their  for¬ 
mer  :  Wherefore  to  begin  with  that  time,  I  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  never  happened  any  remarkeable 

theancSyt0f  ^ r°digie,  either  in  the  Ayre,  Water, or  Earth, after 
Romms  afar  which  there  were  not|  prefently  Expiations ,  Lu- 
any  remake-  ftrations.  Prayers  or  offerings  made  unto  their 
feie  prodigies.  q0£ jSj  to  whofe  Temples  and  Altars  people  o£ 

every  fex,  age,  and  condition  did  flock  and  runne, 
to  pacific  and  appeafe  their  incenfed  wrath  5’which 
may  ferve  to  condemne  the  negled  and  contempt 
that  is  in  Chriftians  of  the  like  Prodigies,  and 
teach  us  (as  thefe  Heathen  did  when  they  chan- 
ced)  io  repaire  to  our  true  God,  and  implore  for 
mercy,  and  forbearance  of  wrathat  hishands. 

To  begin  then  (as  Ifaid.)  with  Prodigies  obfer- 
vedin  the  time  of  the  firfl  Punick  or  Carthaginian 
Warre  5  of  thofe  many  admirable  ones  recorded 

by  ubt&icws, I  finde  this  moft  worthy  of  relation^ 

0  "  ~  M 
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Warned, 
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Lib.  Miracles  and  Prodigies 

In  the  Pieenean  T erritory,  cne  'ms  Demit Unusy  and 
Lucius  nnius  being  Confuls,  a  River  was  obfer- 
ved  for  the  fpace  of  a  whole  morning,to  runne  red 
blood,  no  accident  that  might  caufeit  being  per¬ 
ceived  by  any  j  for  which,  and  fome  others  the 
like,  the  Romans  intituled  their  N ovendialia  f*eray 
or  expiations  for  nine  dayes ;  and  Livius  likewife 
in  the  time  of  Tullus  Hofiilius  their  third  King,rela- 
teth,  that  the  like  propitiatory  Sacrifices  were  or¬ 
dained  for  the  like  caufes. 

In  Hetruria  alfo,  (  which  is  now  the  Florentines 
bounds )  the  heavens  were  perceived  to  burne. 

In  theCitieof  Ariminny  three  Moones  at  once 
were  one  night  feene  by  the  Inhabitants  j  all  which 
Prodigies  appeared  about  the  end  of  the  forefaid 
nrft  Puniek  Warres, 

Shortly  after,  about  the  beginning  of  the  fe- 
cond  warre,  after  H anno  was  overcome  b ySc  'moy 

a  Childe  of  amoneth  old  was  heard  tocrie  in  the 
Streete  T riumphiy  Triumphi. 

In  the  fields  of  limiter  mb  neere  Rome.  flfiPs 
were  difeerned  in  the  skie,  and  men  in  long  white 
garments  were  perceived  to  march  towards  one 
another,  but  never  to  meete. 

In  the  Picen  Territory  it  rained  {tones ;  and  the 
Sunne  and  Moone  werefeeneto  jouft  ('as  it  were) 

j-.  j  *  _ »  ^  time  two  Moones 

appeared  in  the  heavens.  At  PhtUfcisihc  heavens 
ieemed  to  bee  rent  afunder  :  And  a t  Capua,  the 
Moone  feerned  to  burne;  and,  as  envolved  ina 
tnovvre  of  rame,  to  tend  towards  the  Earth ;  Cm. 

"  Dd  a  '  ’tm 
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A  Kmt  t(m 
bio  ode 


The  inftitti** 
tionof  the 
NovendM* 
fact** 


The  hciYC(i$ 
burned. 

Three 

Mooncsi 


A  childe  of  % 
raoncth  old 
fpake; 


Men  feene  in 
the  skie* 


Two  moonc$ 
sc  oncef 
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%&  Of  Miracles  and  Prodigies.  Lib.?; 

tof  ob  h&c  prodigia  (faiths  abellicus )  luftrata  eft,  k  * 

tfifternium  &fupplicatio  indicia,  aliaque  altis  dits 
placamina  deer  eta. 

*  •  ,  .  .  |  -4.  t  i  j  ,  *  -  '.*  T:  3  »">.  \ 

SECT.  3. 

1  •  I  ",  ... 

A  continuation  of  Prodigies,  which  happened  in  the 
time  pf  the  fecond  Punic k  War  re  $  with  many  o~ 
thers  that  were  feene  under  the  times  of  fever ad 
C  onfuls  0/Rome. 

IN  .the  firft  yea  re  of  this  fecond  Carthaginian 
Wane, under  the  Confulfbip  of  Fabius  CMaxu 

Pafme  "tree  9&-  Mar ctis  Claudius  MarceUtss,z  green  Palme 

tooke  fire  of  treein  Naples  tooke  fire,  and  burn’d  away  to  allies, 
itfeife.  At  (JMantua,  a  litle  Rivulet  or  ftripe  of  water 

Rivers  runne  which  ratine  into  the  River  c Mincia,  was  turned 

a°°Ov  *nto  :  ^nd at  Rome  it  rained  blood.  An  Oxe 
fpake,  4  was  heard  there  tofpeake  thefe  words,  c&vetibi 

Roma. 

„  *  f  ■  v  •  *  -~-a 

Afterward  in  the  Confullhip  of  Quintus  Fabius, 
fonne  toFabius  sjMaximus,  and  Titus  Sempronius 
Graceus 3  the  fimilitude  or  likenelTe  ofgreat,  long, 
and  tale  Ihips  appeared  to  bee  upon  the  River  of 
TaracinamSpatne ;  At  Amiternum  in  Italic,  a  litle 
it  'rained  Brooke  ranneblood  forfeverall  dayes :  In  A  llano 

2«n«$-  monte  in  Rome, it  rained  ftones.  T he  Sunne  at  divers 

times  was  feene  of  a  bloody  colour  :  Many  Tem¬ 
ples  and  holy  houles  jn  Erne  were  beaten  downs 
v./;  -  ’  '  :.  with 


».  5 «  Of  Miracles  and  Prodigies.  %  7 

with  Thunderbolts  from  heaven  :  fome  of  the 
Citie  Enfignes  or  field  Colours  were  obferved  to  Enfignej 
fweate  blood  j  twoSunnes  appeared  in  the  Hea-  (vv':4t 
yens  5  at  one  time  it  rained  milke,at  another  ft  ones. 

During  the  ConfuKhip  of  Cornelius  Cethegus , 
and  Semprontus,  at  what  time  the  Africane  Warres 
were  appointed  to  Scipio,  two  Sunnes  at  one  time  TwoSumk*. 
were  feene  in  the  Heavens :  and  the  night  ( which 
is  by  nature  darke )  appeared  extraordinary  light  : 

A  Comet  in  forme  like  a  burning  torch  was  dif- 
cerned  to  reach  from  theEafttothe  Weft  5  and  it 
rained  ftones  after  that  notable  overthrow  given 
to  Hanniball  by  S cipio^  ( which  was  the  laft  to  Han- 
nib  all )  and  at  the  time  when  the  G  onfull  T.  c  Uudita  - 
was  appointed  to  prepare  for  '.  A frick ,  to  appeafe 
fome  mutinies  that  had  rifen  there j  upon  his  fet- 
tingout  to  that  voyage,  the  Orbe  and  face  of  the  ~ 

Sunne  was  vifibly  aifeerned  to  be  lefte  than  ufuall : 

Moreover  in  the  V  elite  mean  fields,  the  Earth  rent  Thc  F  . 
afundcr  in  fo  huge  and  frightfull  gappes,  that  trees  ren(j  afunder 
and  whole  houfes  were  fwallowed  up  in  it  j  after 

which  there  followed  Ihowres  of  ftones.  "  ‘ 

_  » 

In  the  ConfuKhip  of  cn.  Belt  ns,  and  L.tAEmilius 
Paulus^  it  rained  blood  for  two  whole  dayes  toge¬ 
ther  :  And  the  Statue  of  Juno  in  the  Temple  of  a  Statue  ; 
Concord  at  Rome  was  perceived  to  Ihedde  teares.  wePto 
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Of  Miracles  and  frodigie] 


i,t  \  SECT.  4. 

r  Of  Prodigies  that  happened  during  the  civ  id 

wanes  betwixt  Marius  md  Sylla  *  of  feme  in 

lulius  Cxfatstitne  5  ns, at  hispafingthe  River  of 

Rubicone,  the  Pharfalian  wanes  and  at  his 
death ,  efc. 

[AT  the  beginning  of  the  Civill  warres  be: 
_  .  j  \  twixt  Martus  and  Sylla,  a  Mule,  by  nature 

Si dSEyed  ^  ,  Lb.a"cn» did  foaIe :  The  Capitol!  tooke  fires 
by  fire  from  which  was  lamentable,  it  being  a  worke  of 
heiKu.  foure  hundreth  yeares  flanding,  &  famous  through 

all  the  world, was  deftroyed  j  the  whole  Ciciewas 
fofhaken  with  Earth-quakes,  that  the  face  of  it 
was  wonderfully  defaced:  and  a  woman  conceived 
and  was  delivered  of  a  Serpent. 

When  lulitts  Oafer  had  crofs’d  the  River  of  Ru¬ 
bicon,  contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  Senate,the  hea¬ 
vens,  as  forcfeeing  what  imminent  danger  was  to 
enfue thereupon,  rained  blood.  The  Statues  and 
Images  of  their  Gods  in  the  Temples  did  fweat 
great  droppes  of  blood  j  and  many  faire  buildings 
in  the  Citie  were  beaten  downc  with  fire  and  thun¬ 
der  from  heaven. 

O  n  the  fame  day  that  the  Pharfalian  battell  was 
ftrooke,  the  Statue  of  Vttloria ,  which  flood  in  the 
T  emple  of  Minerva  at  was  feene  to  turne  its 

fece  towards  the  Temple  doore,  whereas  before 

it 


Images  in 
Temples 
meat  Wood. 
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1 
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jt  beheld  the  Altar .  At  A ntioch  in  Syria,  fuch  great 
noyfe  and  clamours  were  heard  twice  a  day  about 
the  Walls  of  the  Towncs  that  the  people,  afrigh- 
ted  with  a  fuppofed  approach  of  the  Enemy, ranne 
©utofthe  Citie  in  their  Armes.  In  the  Temples  of 
Ptelemais ,  Organs  and  other  Inftruments  were 
heard  to  play  before  Cxfars  death  :  And  thofe  *nftr“ments'' 
horfes, which  at  the  paflage  of  Rubicon  he  had  con-  where  none7 
fecrated  to  Mars  the  day  before  his  maflacre,  were  vvere* 
obferved  and  feene  to  weepe  and  to  forfake  their 
foode,  and  ft  ray  about.  Shortly  after  his  death  too, 
about  the  profeription  of  Lepidus  and  Antonins,  An0xc 
an  Oxe  being  led  out  to  plough,  uttered  thefe 
words  to  his  Matter  $  Why  urgeyoumee  to  rvorke, 
wee  jbali  lacke  no  come,  but  men ;  and  a  new  borne 
childe  did  fpeake. 


- '  v* 
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Of  Prodigies  before  the  death  of  Galba ,  before  the 
definition  o/Terufalem,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
> erjecution » 


4 


Here  were  fuch  fearefull  Earth-quakes  be- 
'  JL  ^ore  the  death  of  the  Emperour  Galba,  thal 
at  the  renting  afonder  of  the  Earth,  moft  hi¬ 
deous  noyfes  were  heard,  not  unlike  to  the  lowing 
of  OxemBut  of  all  the  Prodigies  and  Miracles  that 
I  read  of,  thofe  which  went  before  the  deftru&ion 
■  "  “  '  i  . : -  ©f 


of  lernjklem9wctc  the  moft  terrible,  whereof  iofi. 
fhus  maketh  mention  at  length,  yet  my  Author  re- 
counteth  others  no  lefle  memorable,  which  were 
thefe :  The  Comet  in  the  ftiape  of  a  Sword  that 
appeared  and  (as  it  were  )  did  hang  diredtly  over 
the  Citie,  before  the  deftru&ion.  An  Oxe  leading 
to  the  Altar  to  be  there  facrificed,  in  the  middle  of 
the  T emple,  did  bring  forth  a  calfe,  to  the  amaze, 
ment  and  aftonifhment  of  all  beholders  of  it :  One 
night,  about  midnight  it  grew  as  light  within  the 
Temple,  as  at  noone-day.  Hoaftsof  armed  men, 
and  Chariots  appeared  in  the  ayre ;  and  the  Priefts 
heard  a  voyce  within  the  Sandhiary  exprelfe  thefe 
words  5  Let  us  remove  from  hence.  About  the  end 
©f  the  Valerian  perfecution, before  the  death  o fff*. 
lenus  the  Emperour,  (in  whofe  dayes  the  Empire 
began  mightily  to  decline )  there  was  darkenefle 
for  fome  dayes  over  all  that  tradf  of  Earth,  in  and 
about  Rome-,  There  were  moftdreadfull  thunders 
heard,  with  moft  frightfull  noyfes,  as  roaring  and 
fearefull  lowings  in  the  ayre,  and  bowels  of  the 
Earth  5  whereupon  followed  fb  terrible  Earth- 
quakes,and  openings  of  the  Earth,that  whole  Vil¬ 
lages  and  Townes  were  thereby  deftroyed.-Laftly, 
through  the  dread  and  terrour  of  thefe  frightfull 
noyfes,  and  by  the  fight  of  thefe  Prodigies  and 
f  ortentuous  wonders, many  both  men  and  beafts 
were  ftruekcn  dead. 
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.  SECT.  6: 

A  continuation  of  other  Prodigies  j  with  a  conchtim 
of  this  Treat ife, 

t  *  *  •}  [O  ' 

A  Bout  the  end  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  wars 
againft  the  Romanes,  there  were  feetie  in  the 
ayre.  Armies  flaming  as  all  on  fire  5  from 
which  there  rained  drops  of  blood :  and  thereafter 
followed  extraordinary  overflowing  and  deboar- 
ding  ofRivcrs.but  chiefly  ot  T,  ter  h  which  of  all  Sgjte. 

0t!r  r^1VCr  iiS  °kfervec* to  deboard  both  mod  ex-  ominotjsci 
celiively  and  moft  often;  and  thefe  ever  goe  before  Kms' 

fome  evillto  happen  to  the  City  :  But  of  all  her 
deluges  3  none  more  memorable  than  that  which 
happened  under  the  Pontificy  of  PeLrius,  which 
overfwelled  the  walks  of  the  City,  deftroyed  all 
the  Corne  in  the  lower  Countries,  and  procured 
fucha  famine  and  Peftilence,  that  thereby  marty 
thoufands  penfhed,  amongft  whom  the  Pope  him  - 

^  m0<l  W°nby  P0pe 

wS5idmC  °f  .fucceffor  *>  him,  a  terri-  Abiding 

1  and  Portentuous  blazing  ftarre  was  feene  5  and  flarre* 

tne  lea  caft  up  many  Monfters  with  vifaoes  like  The  fea  caft 
men.  "  out;monftcfs~ 

Thefe,  and  many  the  like  were  feene  before  the 

t?ZfAmt7  «  whole  rime  the 

"  Church  obtained  of  Phocas  then  Empe- 

reur>  «*We  of  Mother  end  fiipreeme  cSf 

Ee  '  for 


J* 


it  rained 
bicod  three 
dayes* 


A  huge  Hone 
■fell  from 
htayea. 


A  gre  it  piece 
of  Ice  fell  in 
Rome. 


Conclusion; 
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for  till  then  the  Greeke  Church  claimed  the  fupe. 
riority.  ,  ;  ,  r 

In  the  dayes  of  Adrian  the  fecond  Pope  of  that 
name }it  rained  blood  three  dayes.  A  little  before 
the  death  of  Sergius  fthefirft  Pope  that  began  to 
change  his  Proper-name)  terrible  fiery  torches- 
and  neakes  were  feene  in  the  ayre, with  great  noyfe 
and  thundring. 

In  the  P ontificy  of  lohn  the  eieaventh,  fonne  to 
Sergius ,  a  fountaine  in  G enoa  ranne  blood  in  great 
aboundance. 

About  the  time  that  lohn  the  twelfth  wasfbr 
his  flagitioufneife  and  abomination  depofed  by  the 
Emperour  oth a  great  ftone  fell  from  heaven  .*  In 
Naples  likewife  within  this  hundreth  y eares  there 
fell  a  brownifh  coloured  one  of  an  extraordinary 
bigneffe.  In  France  likewife  upon  a  Sc.  Johns  day 
there  fellagreat  peece  of  Ice,  in  a/howre  ofraine, 
many  feete  long. 

IntheyeareOf  our  Lord  1012.  when  lerufalem 
was  taken  by  Anmrath  the  great  Turke,  there  were 
terrible  earthquakes,  and  fiery  imprelfions  feene 
over  all  the  firmament,,  and  the  Moone  appeared 
bloody.  . 

But  to  recount  all  Prodigies  and  Miracles  which 
in  latter  ages  have  appeared  in  feverall  Countries  j 
and  to  fet  downe  the  feverall  Realons  that  are  gi¬ 
ven  for  them,  with  the  events  obfervedto  enfue  af¬ 
ter  every  of  them,  would  take  up  a  greater  Volume 
than  I  intend  this  whole  booke  to  be ,  therefore  L 
willhere  putan  end  to  this  difeourfe. 

SALA- 


salamandra. 


O  R 

A  flioit  Treatife  of  the 
PHILOSOPHERS  STONE 


SECT,  i. 


Mi 


Thi  Hifiorie  ef  the  life  and  death  $f  Antonio  Bra- 
gadino. 


,4. 


f  f 


He  Hiftory  of  one  o/ ntonie  Bra- 
gadino  a  Cyprian  -Gentleman  , 
which  in  my  time  I  did  reade  in 
V Hlamont  a  French  Barones  tra¬ 
vels  and  voyages,  hath  occafio- 
ned  mee  to  undertake  this  taske. 

r  .  This  man,  faith  he,  for  the  good 

lervicesdoneto  the  Venetians  in  the  time  of  their 
Warres  upon  that  Ifle,  being  retired  to  Venice^ and 
there  become  their  ftipendiarie,  for  rather  penfio- 
tier )  having  fallen  at  variance  with  fbme  clariffimo 

'  -  Ec2  where- 
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whereupon  enfued  blood  j  not  being  able  to  keepg 
their  citieany  longer  for  feare  of  his  life,  withdrew 
himfelfe  to  the  countrey  $  where  being  in  neceffity 
f through  reafon  of  his  penfion  which  he  wanted) 
bethinking  himfelfe  how  he  might  live  by  his  witsj 
in  the  end,  retiring  to  a  defert,he  rancountred  with 
an  Hertnite,  whotooke,himto  his  celljand  having 
imparted  to  Him  his  diftreffe, got  this  comfortable 
anfwer  back  againe ;  that  if  hee  would  be  partner 
with  him  of  the  taske  which  fundryyeares  agone 
he  had  undertaken, that  he  would  not  onely  releeve 
him  ofhis, prefent  neceflity,  but  likewlfe  (if  the e- 
vent*  deluded  not  his  intention  )  would  make  him 
one  of  the  richcft  and  wealthieft  men  in  the  world : 
To  which  difeourfehavingliftned,  and  perceiving 
it  was  nothing  but  the  blowing  of  the  coale-  hee 
meaned,  being  allured  thereto  by  his  prefent  want, 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  future  gaine,  the  vene- 
rablenefTe  and  gravity  of  the  perfon,  the  religious 
filence  of  fo  felitary  a  place,  he  embraced  the  offer, 
and  in  the  end  became  fo  expert  inthe  calling,  that 
by  his  white  powders  ,(for  as  yet  hee  had  not  come  ' 
to  that  perfedion  to  make  red  )  he  redeemed  him- 
felte  from  his  exile, by  prefenting  the  Senate  of  the 
Citie  with  Ingots,  to  the  value  of  fiftie  thoufend 
Crownes,  with  certificate,  if  that  it  fhould  pleafe 
them  to  reftore  him  to  his  wonted  liberty  (  for  thi¬ 
ther  was  his  affeCtion  carried  beyond  all  the  parts 
ofthe  world,in  regard  his  Miftreffe  was  there)  hee 
fhould  enrich  their  T reafure  for  ever.  Wherewith 
die  Senate  being  much  plea  fed ,  received  him  to 


■ 
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their  favour  againe, where  he  was  entertained  like  a 
Prince,  attended  with  a  Guard  not  fo  much  for  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  perfon,  as  for  feare  he  flhould  have  left 
them,  and  gone  otherwhere;  while  in  the  end  his 
Ingots  being  fufpe£ed  and  called  in  queftion  for  the  He  '*  in¬ 
validity  of  them,  his  Guard  beginning  to  vilifie  fh^y.fTtea’ 
him,  and  to  negledt  their  wonted  ft  rid  attendance, 
hee  under  cloud  and  filencc  of  night,  with  his  Mi- 
ftrefle,and  a  black  dogge  which  ft  ill  followed  him, 
fled  their  Citie  and  T erritory  j  and  in  the  end  ha¬ 
ving  come  to  the  Duke  of  Bavicrs’  bounds  to  Ger*  Hee  Byet.  to 
many^  was  there  apprehended  and  hanged  upon  a  f*var,a- 
gilded  Gybbet,  as  one  who  had  deluded  the  world  Hc  iS  ^  ,n§ec 

1*^  t  °  f  i  *  si  *  -  u  *  oils  Piidcci 

by  his  fophifticate  monies,  .  Gjboetj 

SECT.  i. 

The  reafon  that  moved  the  K^duther  to  handle  this 
matter:  The  different  blefiings  betwixt  the  Indi¬ 
ans  /WChriftians  ••  the  definition  of  the  Pbilofe- 
fhicaU  S tone ;  the generdl  way  and  matter  where -  - 
\  ofitismade ,  .  ' 

THe  Hiftory,  I  fay,  of  this  unfortunate  man, 
and  rich  couzener,  made  me  the  more  curi¬ 
ous  and  defirous  to  know  the  nature  of  fo  > 
rare  a  thing  as  that  which  they  call  the  Philofo- 
phicall  Stone,  which  if  men  might  attaine  to,  the 
Weft  Indes  fhould  not  bee  fo  much  frequented  as 

Efe$  they./ 


«■> 
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they  arc ;  but  O  how  great  is  the  wifedome  and 
power  ofthe  Creator  ofall,whoreferveth  the  per- 
fe<a  knowledge  of  fo  high  a  fecret  to  himfelfe,and 
unpartethit  but  to  very  few,  knowing  the  infatia- 
blenelie  of  the  heart  of  man  ;  and  to  thefe  wh® 

The  plenty  fT  not  the  Worth  of  gold,  heedothbeftow  it  iti 
of  gold  which  uc!l  plenty,  that  their  ordinary  houfhold-ftuffc  as 
the  Weft  In-  TongS,  Chuffles, Pots,  Tables, and  Cupbords  &e 
duns  have.  are  made  of  it  whereas  they  ftarvein  a  manner  for 

that  whereof  we  have  fuch  ft  ore ;  and  which  thev 
elteeme  afmuch  above  their  gold  as  we  prize  their 
gold  above  our  other  neceflaries. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  I  find  that  the  Philofophicall 
one(by  the  rabes  c ailed  Elixir Jis  the  very  true 

•  and  juft  feed  that  engendereth  and  begetteth  gold : 
hor  goid  is  not  procreated  fas  I  may  fay )  either  of 
bnmftone,  nor  of  Mercurie,nor  of  any  fuch  thing 
as  fraudulently  fomefuppofe  and  give  forth ;  but 
at  is  to  be  fearch  tand  found  out  of  gold  itfelfe,and 

T  Pur^ec^ ;  f°r  there  is  nothing  in  Nature 

which  hath  not  of  it,  or  rather  in  it  the  feede  of  its 
owne kinde,  whereby  it  may  be  multipiied;but  yet 
hai  dly  oy  Ait  may  it  be  dra  wne  out,  by  reafon  that 
e  1  gieateft  andmoft  vigorous  ftrength  of  that 
f e  c  confifteth  in  a  certaine  oyliefubftance,orra» 
tnei  adherethto  it;  which,  whenfoever  by  fire 
wee  goe  about  to  draw  out,  or  fegregate  from  the 
lubitance  ltfelfe,  it  confuraeth  away ;  which  not 
being  loin  goId,becaufe  by  the  violence  of  no  fire 
it  can  befoburntaway,  but  that  it  may  abide  the 

w  °*e  fttfngth  and  force  of  Art  j  therefore  out  of 

♦ 


/ 
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it  onely  that  fecde  or  Elixir  may  bcc  extracted, 
whereto  it  feemeth  the  Poet  alludeth,  whenhee 

faith, - Vni  quoniam  nil  deperit  aura 

Ignejvelut  folttm  confumit  nulla  vetufas^ 
c  ncque  rubigo ,  aut  arugo  confcit  ulla 
Cuntta  adeo  frmis  illiccompagibus  harent* 

V  •  .*  *«J»'  r*  #  ‘ 

SECT.  5. 

The  tit  hors  proposition :  the  reafons  of  its  denomi¬ 

nation  •,  opinions  of  moft  approved  Authors 
touching  it  5  and  of  the  Pofibility  and  fallibili¬ 
ty  °f  it. 

I  PafTeby  themethodeand  order  of  Fernelius  in 
^  his  laft  chapter  de  abditis  rerum  caufi^  as  being 
too  fpeculative  $  forlwill  herelet  downe  a  more 
full  and  ample  defeription  of  it,  and  fuch  as  hath 
beene  impartedby  the  moil  accurate  wits  that  this 
age  affbrdeth, 'after  I  have  a  litle  fpoken  of  the 
namesbothof  it, and  of  the  Authors  wh©  treat  of 
it  •  and  have  refolved  fome  fcrupulous  difficulties^ 
yet  my  intention  herein  is  rather  to  let  the  Readers 
know  the  moft  approved  opinions  ofthe  moft  lcar- 
t»ed  W riters  on  this  fubjeft,  then  definitively  to  let 
downe  mine  owne. 

It  is  called  a  Stone,  becaufe  the  things  whereof 
it  is  compofed  are  confolidatcd  and  coagulated  in 
a  hard  and  heavy  ( yet  friable  )  mafic,  and  thereaf- 
"  i  "  ter 
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LibifJ 

iet  reduced  to  a  moft  fubtle  powder. 

It  is  called  the  P  hilofophers  Stone,  becaufc  Phi- 

lofophers  were  the  firft  Inventers  of  it,  and  thev 

beft  know  the  making  and  ufe  of  it.  1 

They  give  it  an  infinite  (  almoft  )  number  of 
names  partly  to  let  out  the  matter,  nature,  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  it,  and  partly  to  obfcure  and  hide  it  from 
the  ignorant  andimpoftorsj  for  the  which  caufe 
they  gave  it  many  figurative  names,  ftyling  it  by 
iome  part  of  the  matter  whereof  it  is  made, and  by 
hmiiitudes,  as  they  call  it  Salamandra,  qua  igne  con- 
sipitury  igne  nutritur ,  igne  quoque  perficitur :  It  is 
conceived,  nouriflied,and  perfected  by  the  fire  and 
m  the  fire  :  Pbilofiophi  celare  volentes  veriutem 
quafi  omni a  figurative  loquuti  funt. 

Many  thinke  the  P  hilofophers  Stone  a  thing 
impoflible  to  be  got,  but  a  multitude  of  moft  anci¬ 
ent  and  modern  Philofophers  have  thought  other- 
wife,  who  knew  both  the  theorie  and  praftick  of 
it:  And  of  the  tranfmutation  of mettals,  Libavim 
bringeth  in  a  great  number  of  them  thatteftifie  the 
lame, in  his  Appendix  de  natura  metallorumfimongfc 
whom  hee  produceth  Gcberus  Hermes ,  Arnoidus , 
‘Thomas  de  A  q ui noy  B ernardus  comes  j  loanncs  Run- 
giusyBaptifia  P ortay  Rubeus ,  Dorncfius  Vogelius ,  Pe- 
notusyQuercetanusy&  Francifcus  Picusy  who  in  his 
3 .Booke c.2.  de auroy  declareth eighteene  particu¬ 
lar  inftances,  whereby  he  affirmethplainely,  that 
fo  many  times  hee  did  fee  the  tranfmutation  into 
fily er  and  gold ,fo  thatthe  poftjbility  and  fa&ibiliry 

the  P hilofophers  Stone  and  tranfmutation  is  evi¬ 
dent.  . . *  ■  •  if 
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If  any  would  allcadge  difficulty,  it  is  true  any 
thing  is  difficult,  and  even  the  moft  facile  thing  is 
fuch  to  them  that  are  ignorant,  but  to  thofe  that 
know  it  in  fpeculation  and  operation ,  it  is  moft 
eafie,evenas  ludus  pucrorum^ and  opus  mulierum . 


/ 


SECT.  4 


That  the  making  of  the  Fhilofophers  Stone  it  lefe  ex l 
penfive  and  laborious  than  many  things  wee  both 
ufe  and  weare  $  why  the  makers  of  it  enrich  not 
thcmfelves  and  others . 


T  He  true  making  of  that  Stone  is  neither  ex- 
penfive,  nor  long,  nor  wearifome  to  thole 

that  have  the  dexterity  of  it. 

Betwixt  the  Barley  graine  that  mull  belbwne, 
ztiathc  aqua  vita  that  is  made  of  it,there  is  both  a 
Iongertime,and  many  more  points  of  labour :  And 
betwixt  the  linnefTed,  and  the  linnen  cloath  wee 
were,  there  is  a  longer  time, and  much  more  labour 
t  an  m  the  framing  of  Philofophers  Stone,as  thefe 
blowers  would  have  the  world  beleeve. 

ft  is  true,many  chymicall  Philofophers  fo  foone 
as  t  ey  attained  this  precious  Stone,  the  very 
knowledge  of  it  delighted  them  more  than  world¬ 
ly  game  5  and  they  made  more  ufe  of  it  in  Phvlick 
than  in  projection.  And  if  any  would  aske  5  what 
was  the  caufe  they  made  not  thcmfelves  and  all 

£  f  their 


their  friends  moft  excellently  rich.  It  may  be  well 
anfwered,  they  lacked  not,  they  had  contentment, 
they  delighted  more  in  theory  than  pradtick :  they 
difdained  to  bee  gold-makers  to  thofe  that  were 
greedy,  or  to  thofe  that  were  through  idlenelfe 
needy,  and  were  afraid  to  be  made  a  prey  and  cap  • 
tivate  (laves  to  avaricious  and  cruell  tyrants :  thefe 
things  and  fuch  like  made  them  obfcure  and  hide 
from  the  world  what  they  knew  or  could  doe,  in¬ 
tending  rather  tohavebythePhilofophers  Stone 
a  balfamickuniverfall  medecine  than  thefeminarv 
•of  gold. 

Many  have  written  divers  treatifes  of  this  fubjedi 
lome  one  way  fome  another  way,  fome  more  my. 
ftically  fome  more  plainely  j  and  what  is  darke  in 
one,  is,  found  againe  more  cleare  in  another, fpeci- 
aliy  to  fuch  as  are  diligent  Readers  of  the  Herme¬ 
tic  all  Philofophy,  I  will  therefore  fet  downe  here 
what  by  moft  approved  confent  of  all,  is  the  moft 
eafie  and  compendious  way  to  perfite  the  Philofo- 
phers  Stone,  without  prejudice  to  others ,  that 
thinke  they  knew  a  better  way  .In  this  my  difeourfo 
there  (hall  be  nothing  obfcure,  but  that  whfcfa  g 
films  art  is  may  cafily  under  ft  and. 


SECT. 
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A  generall  relation  of  the  matters  and  materials  re*, 
quifitc  to  t his  worke  j  and  in  what  time  it  may  bee 
perfected*  .  _ 


Nd  firft,  thefe  principles  and  grounds  for 


■  this  worke  are  to  bee  underftood  ,  to  wit, 

*  "““  i-  Every  mettall  confifts  of  Mercury  as  & 
common  verfatill  and  flexible  matter  of  the  which 
all  mettalls  are,  and  unto  the  which  all  may  bee  by 
Art  reduced.  2.  The  fpecies  of  mettals,  and  their 
fpecifick  and  effentiall  formes  are  not  fubjed  to 
tranfmutations ,  but  onely  the  individuals  of  the 
fyecics .  3 .  All  mettals  differ  not  in  their  common 
nature  and  matter,  but  in  their  degree  of perfedion 
and  purity .  4,  Art  furmounteth  and  over-reacheth 
Nature,  for  Art  affifted  by  Nature  in  a  fhort  fpace 
may  perfed  that  which  Nature  otherwife  by  it 
felfc  was  a  thoufand  yeares  in  perfiting  and  accom- 
plifhing.  5 .  God  hath  created  every  mettall  in  its 
owne  kinde,  and  hath  implanted  in  them  especially 
in  the  perfed  mettall)  a  feed  whereby  they  may  be 
by  Art  multiplied. 

The  chiefe  matter  of  this  Worke  is  mod  purifi-  p* 

ed  gold, and  filver  joyned  together  inthe  progreffe  Rofarutn,  p. 

of  the  Worke  j  and  ( as  fome  hold)  Gold  alone  in  .i' „  ■ 
operation  ad  rubeam  tinBtiram ,  and  filver  alone  ad  M«llerus. 


Ff  a 
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album  5  and  Mercury  according  to  Art  well  prepa¬ 
red,  is  the  principall  perfiter  of  the  Worke.  *  V 
Theonelyand  chiefekeyjn  this  Worke,  is  that 
black  brat  thatarifeth  and  is  emergent  out  of  the 
folution  of  Sol  and  Luna  with  CWercury-,  called  Ca, 
put  corvi^  terra  nigra^ &t. 

The  chiefeft  workes  are  Solutio  and  Coagulatie ; 
by  folution  caput  corvt  is  obtained,  as  a  feminarv 
arifing  from  the  diffolved  Sol^Luna^  and  CM  cr  cu¬ 
rias,  and  muft  be  chiefly  regarded.  By  coagula¬ 
tion  caput  cor vt  is  fixed  and  fitted  for  impregnation 
and  fermentation.  Solution  whereby  caput corvi  is 
obtained,  is  more  facile  *  but  coagulation  is  more 
difficile. 

The  time  to  finifh  the  whole  Worke  is  not 
yeares,  but  fome  moneths ;  the  expenfe  are  not 
many,  but  tollerablej  and  the  paines  are  eafie,wifh 
fome  diligent  attendance  on  the  Worke :  One  For- 
nace  PMlofophicaMy  made  for  difiinftion  of  the 
degrees  of  the  fire  will  fuffice  ;  And  one  or  two 
Glafles  will  beneedfull ;  the  GlafTe  muft  be  a  Vi- 
all  in  forme,  and  with  a  long  fmall  cragge  or  neck, 
thebody  of  it  miift  be  round,  and  fo  deviled,  that 
confining  of  two  parts,  the  inferior  part  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  fuperiour  part,  that  it  may  be  doled  skil¬ 
fully,  and  opened  againe  at  the  Artificers  pleafure. 
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r~»  He  whole  artifice  in  compofing  the  Philo-  .Sc«mj,wj 
fophers  Stone  confifts  in  five  diftind  ope- 
rations  each  following  other  in  order,  to 
wit, Solution,  Coagulation,  Fermentation,  fixation, 

_  and  Multiplication. 

Solution . 

^  Take  of  Mercury  ('made-menftruall  bycalcina-  _ 

tion,  fo  fubtily  preparedby  fublimation,  that  it  tublm!’3*1* 
may  become  Aiarpc  and  piercing)  twelve  ounces  *  Atnald.  in 
of  Solis  thebeft’fort  refined  by  frequent  fulminal  fpccie- 
non,  and  drawne  forth  in  moft  thinne  plates  or  sca!a  phiio 
pieces,  one  ounce  ♦  upon  the  which  in  a  Glafle  foph.p.ioJ:' 
powre  fome  of  the  Mercury  about  the  fourth  or  ftlu!Ieu,sdc 
fifth  part.  Set  the  Glafle  in  a  lukewarme  heate  in  ‘TW 
the  firft  degree  on  allies,  and  fo  flopped  and  dofed, 
that  nothing  fail  in  nor  out  of  it,  when  it  is  ftirred 
and  inclined;  and  let  all  ftand  for  thefpace  of  1 5 

7?0.«lyc5?iurin8  t^ie  w^lch  time  a  part  of  the 
SoivtiW  be  diflolved  into  the  Mercury,by  reafon  of 

the  intei nail  fire  and  corroding  acrimome  thereof 

powre  off  that  menftruall  and  keepe  it,  and  powre 

on  another  part  of  the  fame, doing  as  is  faid  before; 

and  let  all  ftand  eight  orten  dayes,and  fo  forth  doe 

Ffj,  till 


.  lift 
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till  the  S ol  be  all  diflblved  into  the  mercuriall  wat- 
ter,  which  after  the  commixtion  and  refolutjon  of 
Sol  into  it,  Mercury  which  before  was  raenftruall, 
now  is  of  another  temper,  and  is  called  he  virgin 

neum^  aqua  vita  wherein  Solis  fully  diflolved . 

Put  all  this  lac  virgineum  in  the  Glaffe  with  the 
forefaid  degree  of  heate  every  eight  or  ten  dayes, 
then  will  appeare  a  black  brat  and  mater,  partly  e- 
merging  and  fwimmtng  above,  and  partly  fubfi- 
dent  which  ( the  watteror  lac  being  firft  powred 
off )  muft  be  collected  fo  oft  as  it  appearcth,  and  is 
to  be  kept  for  coagulation :  It  is  called  caput  corvi , 
fulpbur  auri  crudum  &  nondum  jtxum. 

mmsm 

sect.  7. '  -  : ; 
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How  from  S  olution  to  make  Coagulation. 

$  ***  *  *  *  •  < 

-  r  ^ r  t~  .  .  •  *  v'  rs.  *  . 1  ? 

Oagulation  :  put  thefulphur  Solis  into  the 
viol-glafle  clofle  flopped,  and  let  it  in  the 
— . — »forefaid  firft  degree  of  heat  for  eight  dayes, 
till  it  bee  almoft  exficcat  with  the  humidity  of  he 
v  irginis  that  was  left  inherent  in  it  5  and  then  open 

the  glafle  and  ponre  thereon  afinuch  of  the /4^  as  is 

the  weight  of  the  caput  coruijUnd  mixing  it  well,  let 
it  ftand  one  or  t  wo  dayes  till  they  both  be  coagulat 
in  one,  andbecomealmoftdryj  and  fo  forth  doe 
thus  till  all  the  hebee  drunke  up,  which  will  bea- 
bout  the  fpacc  of  90,  dayes  raoreorlcfte,  accor¬ 
ding 


ding  as  the  matter  is  of  quickneffeand  a&ivityjand 


if  this  lac  or  aqua  viu  bee  fufpe&ed  to  have  con¬ 
tracted  any  dulneffe  and  fuperfluous  humidity- 
while  it  was  in  the  former  workc  of  folution  :  in 
that  cafe  it  is  tobee  prepared  againe,  quickned, 
fharpned,and  made  fitter  for  this  prefent  worke  of 
Coagulation. 

Both  thefe,to  wit  the  Lac  ting,  and  Sol.  being 
Coagulatasisfaid,  the  Coagulation  muftyet  goe 
on*  and  with  the  fecond  degree  of  heat  for  the 
fpace  of  a  month,  the  matter  Coagulat  muff  hand 
in  that  heat,  till  there  appeare  cauda pavonisfryxt  lsy 
a  variety  and  multitude  of  colours  ;  and  at  length  it 
will  turne  to  a  white  colour,  called  corpus  album , 

,  coagulatum- album terra pbiiofopho- 

rum^&c. 
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How  from  Coagulation  to  produce  Fermentation* 


FErmentation :  take  as  much  of  purified  and 
laminated  £<?/.(  asanfwereth  to  the  third  part 
of  the  forefaid  coagulatum  album )  and  of  men- 
uruall  Mercury  foureqiarts  of  the  weight  of  Sol. 
Amalgamaz  them  and  put  them  in  the  viol  on  a 
lukewarmeheatfqr  15  ,  dayes,  till  Sol. by  the  Mer- 
eury  bee  reduced  into  a  fubtile  calx.  Then  amaL 
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album  with  the  Calx  Soli* and  menftrualt  Mer¬ 
cury, then  put  altogether  in  the  viol,  and  fet  it  for  a 
month  in  a  heat  of  the  fecond  degree :  then  fet  it 
in  a  heat  of  thethird  degree,  and  let  it  fo  continue  a 
good  fpace  till  it  become  an  hard  white  heavy 
mafle,  and  from  thence  to  an  yellow  colour,  and 
from  this  to  an  orenge  colour,  and  thereafter  in¬ 
cline  to  be  redifh  coloured. 


IScotus 
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SECT.  g. 

The  way  to  bring  the  worketo  Fixation. 

■M'  '  ■  ’ 

» 

Ixation :  for  projection  and  tranfmutation , 
take  the  halfe  of  the  faid  mafle  and  bruife  it, 
put  it  in  a  luted  glafle,  and  fet  it  on  fandina 
furnace,  and  increafe  the  fire  unto  the  fourth  de¬ 
gree, that  all  may  be  made  fo  fervent,  that  if a  drop 
of  water  do  fall  on  the  fand  it  make  an  hilling,  it 
muft  ftand  fo,fbr  40.  dayes,  till  the  pulverifhed 
mafle  become  a  moft  fubtile  pouder. 

And  for  projection  of this  pouder,  one  part  of  it 
uponaioo.  parts  of  Mercury  vulgar  (but  walhed 
withvineger  and  fait)  will  make  the  who!e,aper- 
feCt  tindture,  and  as  fome  hold  j  one  part  of  this 
hundreth  fold  tindture  projected  ©n"  another  hun- 
dreth  parts  of  Mercury :  in  whole  will  make  and 

afford  io  0  o  .parts  of  tindure  for  gold,  whereof  one 
|>art  projected  on  ioe.  parts  orwarme  Mercury, 

1  _ _ f* _ t  v  r  *  *  »  /•  "  ^  ^ 
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From  all  the  former,  hov?  to perfect  onate 
cation. 


Multiplication  :  is  that  wonderfull  part  of 
this  artifice,  whereby  the  ftone  being  once 
made,needeth  not  to  be  made  over  againc* 
font  may  be  multiplied  to  fufficc  continually,  and  it 
is  thus  done.  Take  the  other  halfe  of  the  mafTe  left 
in  Fixation,  or  what  quantity  you  pleafe  of  it  be¬ 
fore  Fixation,  and  put  to  it  ofc  Lacvirgineum  or 
*q»*viu  (prepared  and  provided  for  thepurpofe, 

and  made  after  the  manner  aforefaid)  a  third  part 
and  handlcit  after  the  fame  manner  as  is  fetdowne 
m  the  worke  of  Fermentation,  and  it  will ’become 
as  ht  both  for  Fixation  to  Projection, and  Multipli¬ 
cation  as  before,  and  will  ever  be,  fo  oft  as  it  is  re¬ 
iterate. 


mandra. 


I’  -’  aj1y  pleafe  to  make  the  Philofophers  ftone 
.  onely  ad  album  hat  is  for  tranfmutation  of  Mcr- 
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thode, which  is  onely  ad ruhrum ,  and  To  proceed© 
in  all  things  after  that  fame  manner,  except  onely 
two  things,  i.  for  Sol  take  Luna  fined  and  batte¬ 
red  out  in  fmall  and  thinne  plates.  2.  when  it  com- 
meth  to  the  worke  of  Fermentation*  give  it  onely 
a  heat  and  fire  in  the  third  degree,  fo  long  till  the 
Fermented  made  become  fomewhat  hard,  and 
then  proceede  with  it  to  Fixation  and  Multiplicati . 
on  as  isfaid  in  the  operation  ad  ruhrum . 

Some  joyne  together  both-Se/and  Luna  inthe 
progreffeof  the  worke  till  it  come  to  Fermentati- 
on,and  then  to  obtain©  tinttura  alba  for  tranfmutati- 
oninto  Luna^ they  put  to  Luna  for  the  Ferment,  and 
to  obtaine  t  in  cl ur a  rubra  for  tranfmutation  into  Sol 
they  put  to  Sol  for  the  Ferment,&  fo  they  proceed 
as  is  faid. 

There  are  diverle  otherwayes  in  the  making  of 
the  Philofophersftone,  fome  more  compendious,, 
fome  of  a  longer  procefle,  but  this  that  is  here  fet 
downe  is.the  beft. 

*  •* 

The  Philofophers  ftone  is  rightly  called  Sala- , 
becaufe  its  bredand  nourilhed  inthefire.lt 
is  a  treafure  both  for  turning  other  mettals into  gold 
orfilver,andforany  univerfall  medicine  to  cure  and 
prevent  almoft  all  difeafes.  Which  fo  admirably 
being  once  by  art  found  out,  doth  fhew  its  power-' 
and  forcejthat with  ^Augurollus^. 

Iv ft  us  ut  tenui  qrojetfapartejerundas 

Ia  quarts ■:  Argentum  vivum  turn  fr  ford  a  qu or 

Omm  vd  immnfum^erti  marepojfet  in  aurum, 

r- -V';-  *’  •  '  ■  ~T  ■"  »■  •  » 
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SECT, 


Of  the  various  dijlraffions  of  Vhilofophers  ’  in  their 
opinions  concerning  their  Gods-}  and  upon  how  ill 
I  grounds  they  were  fetled,  ■ 


JN  perufing  the  Monuments  and  Wri¬ 
tings  oft  the  old  Philofophers,  as  I 
finde  themabftrufe  and  intricate  in 
divers  points  of  their  profeflions  j  fa 
particularly  I  remarke  their  irrefo!u» 


lions, 


* 


fdves- 
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the  people,much  more  of  a  wife  man  and  a  Philo- 
fopher  5  which  moveth  mee  to  thinke,  that  thofe 
were  wife  ft  among  ft  them,  who  mealed  leaft  to 
fpeake  of  their  Gods,  and  vexed  not  themfclv’es 
with  their  enquiry  j  but  with  Socrates^  efteemed 
the  beft  judgement  that  they  could  make  of  their 
.Gods,  to  be,  to  judge  nothing  at  all  of  them. 

T he  mpft  diligent  inquirers  in  the  end  difeove- 
red  them  to  have  beene  but  mortal!  men,  who  in 
their  life-time  had  proved  worthy  either  in  Warre 
or  peace,&  were  deified  after  their  death:  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  ugufius  cafar  had  more  Temples  and 
pompous  folemnities  inftituted  in  his  favour,  than 
lap  iter  Qiimpm  almoft  had. 

Sothatto  obfeure  the  baleneffe  of  their  God%it 
would  feeme,  that  they  were  moulded  or  paintfcd 
of  old  with  their  fift  doled  upon  their  mouthes,  or 
at  Jeaft  their  fingers,  as  willing  thereby  living  men, 
to  fpeake  either  fparingly  of  their  nature,  or  no¬ 
thing  at  all. 

Thus  Pythius  yf polio  hid  well,  and  before  him 
Tim&tts  to  his  Difciple  S ocrates  , fpeaking  ofthe  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Gods; 

Vt  potero  explicabo,  non  ut  cert  a 
&  fix  a.  funt  quit  dix  ero,fed  ut  homnneiolus 
probabilta  conjeciura  adumbrant. 

And  in  other  places, 

S  per  antium  funt  hnc  non  probantium. 
t  But  to  enter  here  into  the  diverfity  oftheir  opi¬ 
nions  concerning  the  Deity  the  nature  and  de¬ 
cent  of  their  Gods  I  am  loath,  left  wee  Ihould 
■  .  imagine 
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imagine  thofe  Philofophers,  in  ftead  of  wife  men,  The  PhiIofo. 
as  they  were  called,  to  have  bcene  ftarke  madde:  phicaii  etrour 
Thales  efteeming  Gods  to  bee  fpirits,  which  had  thc 

made  all  things  of  water,  for  he  was  the  fir  ft  that  progenie  of 
pried  in  the  cabin  of  their  fecrets :  Anaximenes  on  ch«tG*is, 
the  contrary,  willeth  them  to  be  of  the  ayre,  be- 
caufe  they  ( as  it9  ftiould  bee  in  continuall  motion  : 

Others  of  no  little  note,  repute  the  Sunne  and  the 
Moone  with  the  Starres  to  be  Gods* 

Labentcm  ccelo  qui  due  it  is  annum 
Liber  dr  ulma  Ceres  vejlre  fi  numine,drc. 

Some  againe  made  that  Law  imprinted  in  our 
hearts,  by  which  we  are  inwardly  (as  it  were  )dri- 
vento  doc  good, and  toabftaine  from  evil! :  Pytha¬ 
goras  reputed  God  to  be  a  certaine  Spirit,  fpread 
andfhed  abroad  on,  or  in  the  nature  of  all  things  j 
fo  that  with  him  all  were  full  of  Gods  :  Others  fi¬ 
nally  flatly  deny  that  there  was  any  at  all,  but  that 
all  things  had  beeing  as  they  are,  and  ftiould  con- 
tinuedn  a  perennell  motion,  viciffitude,and  change? 

ButI  fhould  weary  you  if  I  ftiould  but  relate  every 
one  of  their  feverall  opinions. 


4 


Lib; 


Pythagoras  opinion  concerning  the  iranfmi ^ration 
of fettles  rej  ceded  j  of  the  coupling  of  the  fettle  and 
body  together  }  with  fever  all  opinions  of  the  anci¬ 
ent  learned  men  -concerning  the  fttb fiance  of  the 

(oule. 

»  > 
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What  perplexity  and  doubts  were  the  an¬ 
cient  Philofophers  plunged  in  concerning 
the  tranfmig  ration  of  their  foules  i  their 
renowned  Pythagoras  avouched  that  ft  range  opini¬ 
on  otMetempJychofis ,  ofthe  change  or  tranfplacing 
of  the  foule  of  a  dying  man,  to,  and  in  the  body  of 
anew  borne  creature,  whether beaft  or  rationall 
body  j  and  then  that  body  dying  againe,  that  <  felfe 


fame  foule  to  remove  and  regaine  a  new  habita¬ 


tion,  and  fo  to  continue  from  body  to  body.  To 
which  fofond  an  imagination,  I  thinke  no  old  wo¬ 
mans  fable  comparable. 

And  yet  I  excufe  fome  way  the  irrefolution  of 
the  Philofophers  in  this  point,  much  more  than  in 
themiftaking  of  their  Godhead ;  becaufe  I  finde, 
that  befidesthem,  even  the  beft  Profeflors  have 
doubtings  in  this  point}  that  fome  of  our  Chriftian 
Fathers  have  beene  touched  with  an  admiration 
how  the  foule  and  body  were  coupled  and  yoaked 
together ,  whence  one  of  the  moft  famous  is 
’  in-faying  that  .  ^  Modus 
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cModus  quo  anima  adherent  cor  forth  uc 
omnino  mirus  efi,nec  comprehends  ah 
hominepotefi-,  as  before  him  Plinistsy 
Omnia  ahdita  &  in  natura  ma'jcfiatss  gremio  reclufk; 

So  that  with  the  Poet,  no  marvell  though  they 

Ihould  fay  likcwife, 

Jgnoratur  enim  qua  fit  natura  animat 
Nat  a  efi^  an  contra  nafcentshtts  infinuetur,  ^ 

Et fimul  intereat  nobtfcum  morte  perempta 
n  tenehras  orci  vifat ,  vafiafque  lacunas , 

An  pecudcs  alias  divinitus  infinuetfe.  - 
The  alterations  and  difputes  concerning  the 
fnbftancc  of  the  foule  are  fo  many  and  different  as 
is  a  wonder ;  .feme  deny  there  is  any  foule  in  the 
body,  but  that  our  bodies  move  of  themfclves,  by  Divers  opini* 
the  inftind  and  power  of  nature;  Others  againe  °f  *e 
confeflc  that  there  is  a  foule  wherewith  our  bodies  concemingthe 
are  vivified,  fay, it  is  a  mixtthing  compofed  of  wa-  fubftance  q£ 
ter  and  earth;  others,  offire  and  earth :  Empedocles  dwafeufes* 
wills  it  to  be  of  and  in  the  blood ;  thus  Eurialtte 
dying,  was  faid  to  render  fanguineam  animam , 

• - Sanguineam  vomit  iUe  animam :  Zeno  more 

judicioufly  in  that  kinde,  efteemeth  it  to  bee  the. 
quinteffence  of  thefoure  Elements  ;  Hipocrates ,  a 
fpirit  diffufed  through  the  whole  body  and  every 
part  thereof,  It  a  utfit  tota  in  toto^  (dr  tota  in  quali • 
bet  parte :  It  was  a  generall  and  received  opinion, 
that  in  this  world  there  was  a  generall  Soule, ni- 
tna  ntundi^- from  which  as  all  particular  ones  were 
extracted,  fo  being  feparated  from  their  bodies, 
thither  they  returned  againe,  according  to  which 
.  Hh  ‘w 
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Deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 
Terrafque  traftufquemms,  *  ' 

And  againe, 

Scilicet  hincreddi  deinde  ae  refoluta  referri 

n •  -  me  worn  ejp,  i0CUW' 


SB  G  T.  4. 

_  ,  X  '  ?  1  •  •  •  ,  > 

The  former  Heathnick  opinions  confuted  by  our  Chri-i 
ftian  Beliefe  $  that  they  differed  concerning  the 
time  of, thefoules  continuance  ^andplace  of  its  abode ? 
1  '’’ey  thought foules  after  the  fcparation  from 

y  to  be  rewarded for  good  or  id, 


I  *  He  laft  moft  plaufible  opinion,  and  which 
J  hath  purchafed  to  it  fejfe  moil  Patrons,  was, 
•  ■*”  that  the  Father  infufed  it  into  the  Childe  by 
generation-,  from  which  opinion  few  have  fwar- 
ved  but  Chriftians,  who  are  taught  to  beleeve  that 
the  foule  is  given  us  from  above. 

The  Jemjh,  Churvch  held  fas  wee  )  Ccelitus  dc- 
miffa, and  not  ex  traduce :  T hus  Salomon ,  Ecclef.  1 2  o 
ver. 7.  The  Philofophers  generally  held  the  con¬ 
trary  :  the  Poets  (  whom  I  account  Rythmicall 
Philofophers,  as  Philofophers  unverified  Poets) 
are  copious  in  th  is  fubjedt. 

Fortes  crcantur  forttbus^  <f  bonis^ 1 


:)( 


J  f 


Meet 


’  ■» 


/  * 


i«  -i 


irocem, 


*4' 


progencrarf 
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frsgenerant  aquilam  columb* : 

And  againc  another, 

B  Uus  v  u  Ip  but,  as  fuga  cervis 
A  Patnbtts  datur,  .  . 

Now  as  they  differed  in  opinion  touching  the  Thcdiffe- 
fubftance  and  difcent  of  their  foules  $fb  no  lefle va-  rcat  opinion® 
ried  they  about  the  time  how  long,  and  the  place  c°ncern,?s 

where  the  foules  fliould continue  after  the  diffolu-  fouiwlftoT 
tion  of  their  bodies.  cheirfepira- 

The  stoicks  maintained,  thatthe  foule  /hall  re-  ’ 

mame  a  certaine  fpace  after  the  diffolution  from  '  “ 
the  body,  but  not  ever :  Pythagoras  and  his  Se<3,of 
whom  a  little  before,  that  the  foules  of  the  de¬ 
parted  did  remove  from  that  body  to  another :  of 
which  fort  yetfome  were  of  opinion, that  of  thefe 
fame  foules  fome  removed  to  heaven  againe,  and 
within  a  fpace  thereafter  reddefeended  to  the 

lower  parts,  whxchvirgill  intimateth  when  hec 
faith,  ' 

0  Pater  1  K^itwe  aliqttas  ad  c alum  hhtc  ire*putatt» 
dam  eft  1 

Sublimes  ammas ,  rurfumque  ad  tarda  reverts 

Corpora  eft? 

And  againe,. 

Lathes  culices  &  longa  oblivia  pot  ant , 

f}a^°  that  he  hath  out  of  Pindhrus )  efteem- 

eththat  as  a  man  hath  lived  well  or  ill  in  this 
world^  accordingly  his  foule  lhallbee  requited 
hereafter  j  if  well,  that  then  it  lhall  be  rejoy  ned  to 
the  Starre  to  which  it  was  firft  affigned  ;  if  ill, that 
then  ltfliallbe  coupled  to  one  of  fome  malignant 
in«uence,  Hlu  Finally, 
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Finally,  puleius  Madaurenfts  in  his  tra&ate  of 
the  Moone,bringeth  in  Plutarch,  maintaining,  that 
the  foules  of  well  doers  here  during  their  abode  in 
bodies, to  be  converted  into  Demi*gods  or  Saints  : 
On  the  contrary,  thcillones,  or  at  theieaft  the 
worft  are  turned  into  Demons:  As  for  the  abfoi 
lute  eternity  of  them,  they  medledj  with  that  opi¬ 
nion  rather  more  Sperantium  qua  mprohantium. 

By  this  preceding  difeourfe,  wee  may  fee  how 
farre  we  are  obliged  to  the  infinite  mercies  of  our 
great  God,  who- as  he  hath  revealed  himfelfe  truly 
unto  us,  atwhomthefe  ancient  wife  men  but  in  a 
glimpfe  obfeurely  aymed ;  fo  hath  bee  ridde  cur 
rnindes  of  that  perplexity ,  wherein  they  were 
wrapt  and  infolded  touching.both  the  difeent  and 
event  of  our  Soules* 


of  Gods  Creation  of  male  and  femall  of  all  living 
Creatures , 


BEcaufetbe  difeourfe  of  the  World,  and  the 
Philofophcrs  opinions  touching  the  begins 
ning,  continuance,  and  ending  of  it,  is  the 
Theame  w  hich  directly  here  I  intend  to  handle  5 1 
haftemetoit. 

V  -  '  >  *  -  *  ■  •  -  -  •  ^ 

Thatther^werojnore* worlds  than onei  Demo-- 

'  sritusi 


5? 


doubted  verity, whence  the Poet, 

Tcrrampue  &  Solan ,  Lunant ,  Mare,  catcrd  qud 


f\  J 

No  ft  ejfe  mica,fed  nunjero  magts  imumcrali. 
Thereafon  whereuponthey  grounded  theproba 


bility  of  their  opinion,  was  this,  becaufe  that  in  all  why  these 
the  Vniverfe  there  was  nothing,  created  alone  wer'  moc 
without  a  mate  or  fellow,  as  in  all  birds,  fillies,  s ''  31 
bcafts  j  Yea  in  plants  and  hearbs,  and  in  man  their 
under  Monarch  may  be  feene,  but  as  i^iriftotlc 
himfelfe  hath  confounded  that  opinion  of  his,prior 
Philofophers  concerning.  their  plurality  of  worlds, 
fo  natural!  reafon  may  leade  us  by  the  hand  to  its 
convincing  j  for,  if  there  was  another  world, it  be-  . 
hovethto  be  as  this  is,fphcrite  and  round,  becaule 
that  of  all  figures  the  orbicularis  as  molt  perredt, 
fo  moft  fpaciousjthenifthey  were  round,  howbeit 
in  their  fides  they  might  touch  and  kifTe  one  ano¬ 
ther,  yet  fure  betwixt  the  fuperior  convexes  and 
lower  concaves,  there  behoved  to  bee  vacuities; 
which  their  owne  Maximes  admit  not,  for  Natura 3 
lay  they,  abborret  d  vacuo* 

As  for  that  conjugality  ( ifabufively  I  mightfay 
fo)  of  ail  living  Creatures  in  paires,  it  was  ordai¬ 
ned  by  the  great  maker  for  the  propagation  and 
multiplication  of  their  kind  es,  which  otherwife  had 
decayed  *  for  with  ^Mpaleiar ,  Cmttatim  furms 
$  erpetui yfigi  llat imtnor  tales. 


SECT;  6 . 


.Sever all  opinions  of  fever  all  Phylofophers  concerning 
the  Worlds  Eternities  their  naturallrea fans  for  ap¬ 
proving  of  tt ;  and  what  the  Egyptians  thought 
concerning  the  anti  quit  ie  of  the  World . 

ry^  Heit  other  opinion  of  the  Eternitie  of  the 
I  World  hath  had  more  Patrons  than  this,  and 
that  fo  much  the  rather,  becaufe  thatfeeing 
the  Godhead,  their  fupreame  Ens  was  from  all 
Eternitie,  that  therefore  I  fay,  hee  could  not  then 
even  from  all  beginning  (ifEternitie  could  admit  a 
beginning)  be  a  Creator  without  a  creature,  for 
otherwife  he  fhould  have  nothing  to  do,as  they  fay. 

So  that  thofeof  this  opinion  doe  not  infringe, 
that  ofthe  moft  famous  in  all  the  Greeke  fchooles, 
favoring  the  Eternitie  of  the  World  faying,  that 
the  W orld  was  a  god  created  by  a  greater  One-,  this 
W odd  being  a  body  compofed  of  foule  and  bodie, 
.which  Soule  had  its  feate  and  refidence  in  the 
Center,  from  whence  it  diffufed  by  muficall  num¬ 
bers,  her  force  and  power  to  the  remoteft  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  circumference,  having  within  it,  other 
leiTer  gods,  as  the  Seas,  Aire,  Starres,  which  doe 
correfponde  to  other  in  a  mutuall  harmonic ,  in 
perpetuall  agitation  and  motion,  The  Earth  fen- 

*  •»  »  f  f  • 

-fling 
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ding  up  vapors  to  the  Aire, the  Aire  ray  ning  downe 
upon  the  Seas  againe,  the  Seas  by  fecrct  conduits 
and  c hannells  tranfmitting  them  into  the  earth  like 
veines  ramifying  themfelves  and  bubbling  up  in 
fountaines,  livers,  and  brookes,  &c;  The  Sunne 
and  ftarres  infufing  their  force  upon  all  Creatures, 
and  vegetables  :  The  Moone  hers  uponthe  Sea. 

^4 pula  us  as  in  his  tract  at  de  Mundo  Lunajfr  D  ecz : 

Socrates  aimes  at  this  above  fpoken :  So  Herodotus 
when  he  enquired  at  the  cxf  thiopian  and  Egyptian 
Gymnofophifts  whattheythoughtof  the  Eterni¬ 
se  of  the  Word,  had  for  anfwere,  That  fince  their 
nrft  King  of  whohi  they  fhew  him  the  picture  ex- 
quifitely  done.  There  had  runne  out  a  leven  thou- 
land  and  fo  many  hundred  y cares,  and  that  by  their 
obfervations,  the  Sunne  had  changed  foure  times 
his  ordinary  courfe,  and  the  heavens  theirs  alfo. 

• And  Diodorus  fetteth  downe  that  in  his  dayes ' 
the  Chaldeans  kept  Regifter  of  foure  hundreth 
thouiand  yeares  fince  the  firft  beginning,  which  > 
a^mit,  were  but  Lunaric  ( which  is  problematicke 
neverth  elefie,)  it  is  above  all  meafure  farre  beyond 
the  reckoning  of  their  neighbours  the  Ietves :  To  rs,  r 
this  opinion  of  the  d  mi,m  Gymno- 

lopm  Is,  favouring  the  Eternitie  of  the  World,mav  fwc4 concet* 
be  added  the  opinion  of  the  Matermie  Phllol  3^*' 
phers  who  howbeit  they  admit  the  beautie  of  the 
WorlQ  to  have  come  unto  it  with  time,  yet  they 
hola  confidently  that  the  chaos  and  matter  it  felfe 
(whence  I  call  them  Materiarcy )  was  coetanean  ? 
and  contemporary;  from  all  beginning  with  the 

Maker,' 
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Maker:  O f  this  opinion  was  Hefiodm  his  T hcogoma 
faying, 

rnwijS v  ply  Tf &;c« 

#  4  .  '  ..  I  *•  ■  +  1.  -  ,  •  r  ** 

Now  tofpeake  of  the  divers,  opinions  of  the 
other  old  Philofophers  who  admitted  a  beginning 
to  this  world,  and  what  principalis  they  fuppofed 
.for  it.  ■  r,  .  '■  ■■ 

Heraclitus  was  of  opinion  that  the  world  was 
begunne  with  fire,  ana  that  by  the  fatall  order  of 
the  Deftinies,  it  fiiould  bee  deftroyed  by  it  againe, 
anddiflolved  inflamesj  yet  infuch  fort, that  after 
fome  ages  thus  being  purified,  it  fhould  be  renewed 
againe,  which  Leo  Hebrews  fome  way  admits. 

Thales  againe  would  have  the  beginning  ofit  to 
have  beene  of  water,  having  fifhed  that  out  of 
Homer  as  it  feemeth  and  VirgiU from  him  againe  • 
At  nos  interram  hmpham  vertaminor  omnes. 

And  we  often  reade  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  pater 
ocean  us . 

But  what  more  foolifh  or  idle  conceit  than  that 
of  Democritus  and  Leucippus,  who  imagined  the  be¬ 
ginning  ofthe  worldana  of  all  contained  therein  to 
have  beetle  by  the  cafuall  encounter  of  toms 
(which  are  little  infertile  bodies  (not  unlikethe 
Moates  which  wee  fee  to  tumble  and  row le  about 
in  the  Sunne  beames,  when  they  pierce  any  glafle- 
window  or  cranice,  whofe  encounter  like'  unto 
thefe,  fay  they,  doe  either  perpendiculagor  or  ob¬ 
liquely,  fphericall  or  angularly,  crowds  together 

this 
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this  globe,  and  all  the  diverfities  in  it,  whereof  in® 
dec  del  may  fay  with  the  Satyrijls : 

Speffatam.ad  mifsir ftm  te  neat  is  amici  f 

This  is  that  which  r/V^z/favoreth  when  he  br  in- 
get  h  in  old  S  He  nut  his  Canto  to  this  purpofe,  in 
thefe  words: 


M emquecanehat  uti  magnum  per  inanecoaUa 
S  cmina. ,  terrarumfa  amnia $  mariffo  Jui(fent 
Et  liq  u  idifmu  l  ignis  nth  is  exordia  primis 
Omm a 

• - &  ipfe  etiam  mmdi  conereverit  or  bis* 


All  which  opinions  in  this  may  be  refuted,  that 
they  derogate  too  much  from  the  power  of  God*  Atheoiogicrf. 
whether  they  would  have  had  the  world  eter-  obfec“ti®11 
nail,  or  of  any  preexifting  water,  infomuch  as  Sfc*,*  ^ 
they  thought  not  him  who  is  able  to  draw  light 
out  of  darkenefle,  fufficient  to  have  framed  by  his 
very  Word  all  this  Fabricke  of  nothing,  or  yet  if 
thisC^wj  had  beene  drowned  in  oblivion,and  funck 
in darkneflfe,notto have raifed and  reframed  anew 
one, by  the  fame  Word  and  his  power. 


Our  Chriili- 
art  beitefc 
touching  the 
Worlds  bc- 
girjniag  and 

g  tiding* 
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The  mofi  approved  opinion  of  all  Philo  fophers  concer¬ 
ning  the  Worlds  beginning  and  matter:  th  tin  fail - 
ble  truth  of  it  $  and  a  chccke  of  Augufiines  again (l 
ever  curious  inquijitors  after  thefe  and  the  like  mi¬ 
series, 

\  »  •  .  ■  V  •  •  >  *  #  '•  *  f  -n  .  -•»  -  '  •  - 

*  »  »  •  '  t  .  '  *  ,  -  ;  , 

rij  He  more  tolerable  opinion  was  ofthofe  who  • 
|  held  all  things  to  be  compofed  in  time  of  the 
foure  elements;  admitting  the  Creatures  of 
Ae  Etheriall  Region  to  bee  of  a  like  kinde 
and  fpecies  with  thefe  of  the  Sublunary ,  and  yet 

they  thought  not  that  any  thing  of  them  could  be8. 

but  by  fome  preexifting  matter.  * 

W  he  teas  we  hold  facred  anchor  of  veritie,  that 
the  mightie  infinite,  eternal!,  and  all- powerful!' 
God,  createdthis  World  of  nothing  in  and  with 
time  about  fivethoufand  fixehundercth  and  odde 
yeares  agoe,  and  that  hee  fhall  deftroy  it  in  time 
kn©  wne  onely  to  himfelfe. 

And  ifthey  aske  what  God  was  doing  before 
this  Ihort  number  of  yeeres;  We  anfwere  with  S.. 
Augufltnc  replying  to  fuch  curious  queftioners,that 
‘he  was  framing  Helj  for  them.  Seeing  then  it  was 
created,  and  with  time,  it  cannot  therefore  beeter- 

nalh  (thefe  twobeing  repugnant  and  incompatible 

ad  idem  as  weiayj  which indeed  to  raortallmenin- 

;  lightnexb 
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Xightned  but  with  nature  only,i$  hard  to  beleeve.*  As 

fozTrifmegtftus  in  his  Pcrmander,  and  Plato  in  bis 
Tweo,what  they  have  fpoken  more  divinely  thin 
others  herein,  no  queftion  but  they  have  fifhcd  k 
out  ot  M ojfcs  his  Pt»tAteuchy  who  flourifhed  before 
than, as  &  lodorus  and  lofephus  both  witneflc. 


SECT;  9. 
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How  P kiicfophcrs  differ  ft &m  CbriJHaits  in  t  he  wayes 
whereby  God  is  knowne^the  Parts  whereof he  world 
iseompofed^the  diviftonof  the  Code (liallSp hear es, 
wherein  fewer  all  varieties  may  beobferveeL 

THerc  arc  three  wayes  of  knowing  God;  firft 
affirmatively  by  which,  whatever  good  is 
in  man,  they  with  us  acknowledged  to  be  in 
God,  in  a  fupereminent  manner,  and  in  abftratlo  fas  Three  wayes 
we  lay  in  the  fchooles)  Sccondly,by  denying  what  knowing 
ever  cvill  is  in  man, can  any  wayes  be  in  God  which  God‘ 

«s  called  the  way  of  negation  j  But  in  the  third  way 
which  is  called  the  way  of  caufation,  by  which  we 
acknowledge  God  to  be  the  caufer  ofallthings  on¬ 
ly.  There  they  did  raiftake  info  farre  as  they  im¬ 
puted  the  caufe  of  many  things  to  a  continued  feri- 
el and  l  pcrennall  fucceeding  of  one  thing  to  ano¬ 
ther,  for  although  Saint  ^Auguftine,  Lib.  2.  dt 

4!ZtUtLde-r  C?K'  ,7‘  ancI  4*  h°lds  that  nature  hath 

much  in  every  one,  to  know  the 

I  *  2  ;  finger 
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finger  of  God  in  their  Fabrktc.  For  that  which 
to  us  Chriftians  areas  undoubted  truths,  to  them 
wetedubitablegrounds,  grounded  upon  theirphyli. 

call  m?xime.  T hat  ex  mhilo^nthil fat.  t  1  ' 

^.Budeavingthefe  opinions  of  Philofophers  (as 
almoft  al  Cofmographers  do)I  divide  the  world  in 
to  tvvo  parts  Cadeftiall  and  ElementaryTorthe  All 
mighty  hath  rO  difpofed  and  linked  them  together. 
That  the  Elementary  or  lower  world  cannot  fub- 
m  without  the  Celeftiallj  Her  vertuc,  powermio- 
non,  and  influences j  for  effeduating  whereof  the 
heavensare  framed  like  a  concaved  Globe,  ora 
hollow  Bowie,  whofe  center  or  middle  body  is 
this  earth,  environed  about  withthele  heavens  di¬ 
stant  equally  at  all  parts  from  it.  3 

The  Celeftiall  Region, which  properly  is  all  the 
bounds  betwixt  the  Sphere  of the  Moone,  and  the 
higheft  heavens  comprehendeth  in  it  eightStarrie 
Orbes,  of  which  eight}  feaven  Plannets  have  their 
ipheares  betwixt  the  flame  firmament  and  the 
ayre:  but  fofet  that  every  ones  orbe  is  leffer  than 
the  other, untill  they  reach  the  Moones;  which  is 

the  leaft,laft,and  loweft  fpheare  ofalh 

The  eight  orbe  which  is  the  ftarrie  firmament 
comprehendeth  all  the  reft  of  the  fixed  ftarres,and 
under  it  the  planetary  Ipheares  before  mentioned}, 
But  yet  fb5  that  it  agaiuc  is  environed  by  one  grea- 
ter,  more  ample  and  capacious,  called  the  ninth, 
ipheaie;  And  this  ninth  is  girt  about  againe  by 
that  moft  fupreme  of  al,  called  the  tenth  or  on  mum 
mobile s  above  which  againe  is  the  Emperian  ois 

Chriila.- 


Lib  s.'  O/tht  Wortt.  '  <7  j 

Chriftaline  heaven,  which  is  the  domicile  and 
habitation  of  the  blefled  Spirits. 

The  tenth  fpheare  or  primum  mobile  js  that  in  or¬ 
derly  whofe  perennall  revolution,  the  ftarrie  fir¬ 
mament  and  all  the  reft  are  rowled  and  wheeled  a- 
boutiothefpaceof  24houre$  From  Eaft  to  Weft, 
upon  the  twoPolesofth  world  called  the  South 
and  North,  or  Polearticke  or  Antarticke. 

*  s  *  ^  v  <  ^  ' 

»  v  <  -  .  -  *  * 

Hie  vertex  nobis  femper  fub  limit  at  ilium 
Sub  pedibus fijx  atra  videt^manefque profundi. 


And  yet  that  revolution  is  not  fo  iwifr,but  that 
the  Plannets  have  every  one  their  ownecourfe  and  troVionsTw 
motions,  and  that  from  the  Weft  to  the  Eaft  upon  *heirProP«> 
other  Polesj  by  the  Aftronomers  called  Zodiack  fp  caie*’ 
Poles :  N or  is  eachPlannets  courfe  aalike fwift  and 
rapid  farthe  Moones  courfe  through  the  Zodiack 
is  ended  in  one  moneth.  The  Sunnesina  yeareand 
fo  forth  of  the  reft :  S  o  that  Saturne  finifhed  his  but 
in  50  yea  res,  Iupiter  his  in  12.  And  Mars  in  lefle 
and  fewer,  to  wit  in  2 .  Venus,  and  Mercury  whole 
place  is  next  below  the  Sunne,' in  thelike  fpace  with 
the  Sunne;  but  by  reafonof  their  changing  byre- 
trogradation  and  progreflion,  they  are  fometimes 
before  the  Sunne  in  the  morning, ahd  fometime hei* 
hinde  at  evening,  and  at  othertimes  fo  neere  hini 
that  they  cannot  bee  feene  .•  finally  the  Moone  as 
remoteft  from  the  firft  Mover  or  tenth  heaven,  is 
fwifteft  in  herowne  peculiar  motion  through  the 
Zodiack l  which  £hee  endeth  (as  I  was  faying) 

ll  3  m  . 


Different  mo 
tions  of  the 
Starres. 


thinkc 

.  .  o  - fall  not  untill  the  2^. 

and  alitie  more  j  the reafon  being, that  during  the 
timeof  27  dayes  wherein  the  Moone-goeththo- 
ough  theZodiack,  the  Sunne  in  the  meane  time  by- 
ms  peculiar  motion  hathgone  27  degrees  forward 
m  that  fame  Zodiack  ;  which  fpacc  the  Moonc 
muft  yet  meafure  before  fhee  can  be'-in  Coniunfti- 
on  with  the  Sunne,  which  in  cffe<3  is  the  change. 
00  they  two  are  to  be  diftinguifhed,  the  Pcriodick 

motion  ofthe  Moone,&  her  Lunation  from  change 
to  change.  6 

All  thefe  motions  of  the  Starres,  our  Aftrono¬ 
mers  have  found  out  by  vifibledemonftrationsj  as 
fora  peculiar  motion  allotted  tothembefidesdtis 
a  thing  of  fome  further  confideration.  Cripple, 
and  the  Aftronomers  of  that  age  doe  teach,  that 
tne  eight  Spheare,  commonly  called  the  Firma- 
ment  of  fixed  ftarres,  is  the  higheft  and  next  to  the 
firft  movable  j  yet  the  later  Aftronomers  obfer- 
.  Ving  in  the  fixed  ftarres,befide  the  daily  revolution 
of  24  houres,  another  motion  fromWefttoEaft, 
upon  the  Polesofthe  Zodiacfe,in  regard  one  Ample 
body  ( luch  as  is  the  Firmament  >  cannot  have  but 
one  motion  of  it  fel  fe,  have  concluded,that  above 
the  Firmament  of  fixed  ftarres,  there  behoved  to 
be  a  ninth  heaven :  And  laft  of  all  the  later  Aftro¬ 
nomers  (and  chiefly  the  )  obferviogin  the 

fixed  ftarres  athird  motion,  (called  by  them >Motus 
trepdationu ,  or  trembling  motion  J  from.  North  to 
South,,  and  from  South,  to  Norths  upon  ks  owne 
V  V  Poles 


Poles  in  the  beginning  of  cxf rics  and  Libra,  have 
hereupon  inferred,  that  there  is  yet  above  all  thefe 
a  tenth  heaven,  which  is  the  firft  moveable  in  24. 
homes ,  moving  round  about  from  Eaft  to  Weft 
upon  the  Poles  ofthe  World,and  in  the  fame  fpace 
drawing  about  with  it  the  nine  inferiour  heavens  > 
and  the  ninth  heaven  upon  the  Poles  of  the  Zo- 
diack,  making  a  flower  motion  to  the  Eaft,  meafu- 
reth  but  one  degree  in  one  hundrcth  yeares,  and 
therefore  cannot  abfoive  its  courfe  before  fix  and 
thirty  thoufand  yeares  ;  which  fpace  is  called  the 
great  Platonickyeare,becaufe  P/4^  beleeved,  that 
after  the  end  thereof  the  heavens  fliould  renew  all 
things  as  they  had  beene  in  former  times,  feeing 
they  returned  to  their  firft  courfe i  f-  '  -  ’  '  ° 

J  I _ i. _ l: _  .i  r  r  ***' 


fliould  bee  teaching  thofe  fame  Schollers  in  the 
lame  Sehoole  :  whptv*lw  if  +U*4.4.U:~ _ nick  Scarry 


.  . . . - *v*tx*w  15  1U  UiC 

fame  Schoole :  whereby  it  feemeth,  that  this  mo¬ 
tion  was  not  unknownc  in  his  time.  Theflownefle  m* 

of  this  motion  proceeding  from  the  necrenefle  to  „ 
the  firft  moveable,  like  as  the  eigtit  Orbe  or  Fir¬ 
mament  finiflieth  its  trembling  motion  in  7000. 
yeares;  butof  this  trembling  motion  as  alfo  of  the 
number,motions,  and  afpedtsof  the  Starres*  who 
lifts  to  reade  Joannes  Hcrpms  his  Apologie  fot  Bb- 

tentef ainft  FcrreriHSy  iha11  reft  marvelloufly  con- 


Of  the  World. 


SECT.  io. 


Lib.  5; 


The  order  of  the  Elements,  with  fome  obfcrvations  of 
the  Ay  re  and  Water.  3 


Ow  betwixt  the  Spheareof  the  Moone 
and  the  Earth  and  Waters,  is  the  Element 
of  Ay  re,  next  after  the  Element  of  fire.fil- 
Iing  up  all  that  vaft  intecftice,  divided  in  three  Re- 
gions,  whole  middle  Region  by  Anteperiftafis  (as 
we  fay)  of  the  fupreame  one  ever  hot;  and  the 
lower  ones  now  hot,  now  lomewhat  cold,  is  ever 
cold,  and  fo  is  made  the  receptacle  of  all  our  Me¬ 
teors,  Raine,  Haile,  Snow,  and  fo  forth,  framed 
there  accordingly  as  the  matter  elevated  from  the 


earth  and  waters  is  either  hot,  rnoift,  dry,  cold, 
-high  or  low.  J  9 


Next  to  the  Element  of  the  Ayre,  is  the  Ele¬ 
ment  of  Water  and  Earth,  which  two  make  but  one 
Globe,  whofe  uppermost  fuperficies  is  breathed 
upon  with  theincumbingand  environing  Ayre. 

T.  u/j.ers  •  T*?cfc  two  arc  the ccntcr  t0  the  Globe  and  en- 
an/Earth  vironing  heavens  $  the  great  Ocean  ( by  Homer  and 
make  but  one  V irgil  called  Eater  Oceanus )  which  compafleth  the 
Globe,  j  carth }  and  windeth  about  it  5  as  it  is  father  to  all 

other  floods,  fountaines,  brookes,  bayes,  lakes, 
which  doe  divide  themfelves  through  the  whole 
body  and  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth,  like  fo  many- 

veines 


'  n?V  H-  „  Y- 


veincs  fhedde  abroad  and  difperfed  thorough  our 
humane  bodies,  whofc  fource  and  fpringif  from 
the.Livcr  Co  hath  it  divers  denominations  from 
the  Coafts  it  bedewcth,  as  Britann/ck ,  Atlamick 
*Atih:  opick ,  Indick)  and  fo  forth . 

Now  the  reafon  why  the  Seas  which  are  higher 
than  the  Earth,  doejnot  overflow  it  ( feeing  it  is  a  Why  the  Sen 
matter  fluxible  of  itfelfe)  cannot  bee  better  given  debaarr'd/ro« 
by  a  Naturalift,  (fettingafide  Gods  eternall  ordi-  rfttfiaKh* 
nance )  than  that  the  waters  having  their  ownc 
bounds  from  the  bordering  circumferences,  doe 
aiwayes  incline  and  tend  thither. 

Prafcr/ptas  mctuens  t  r an fccnder  e  met  as. 


SE  CT.  ii. 


Oj  the  Emh^  that  it  is  the  lomft  of  all  the  Elements • 
its  divtfion,  fir  ft  into  three ,  then  into  foure  part's, 
anafome  dferent  opinions  concerning  them 


recon - 


T'HeEarthisas  theheavieft,  fotheloweft; 

fuhfidtt  /c//«/,though  divers  admit  hot  the 
,  K-  u  w?t?rsto  bee  higher  than  the  earth;  of 

the  foHnanf  R  *Ut°  fC ^ t0  t0  be>  Pacing 

•  •  P  Rlv,crs  and  Fountaines  in  orco  or  ca¬ 
vities  of  the  earth.  -  • 

The  former  opinion  our  famous  Buchanan  ele 
gantly  illuftrateth,in  his  firft  Booke  de  Sphara, 


Kk 


DiviHcn  of 
the  Ear;h. 


5* 

*  * 

cumplenis  e  lift  ore  concha  vein 
Euppis  eat^fenfim  fefubducente  Carina. 

Ltnteaauc  &  fummo  apparent  Carchefia  mah 
Nec  minus  c  navi  tenant  (p  tit  antibus  unda 
In  medio  ajfurgens,  <jrc. 

Which  argueth  rather  the  Earth  to  be  round,  nos 
that  the  Seas  or  waters  are  higher  than  it :  f©  it  may 
be  confidently  enough Laid, that  the  water  is  above, 
about,and  in  the  Earth, yea  and  difperfed  thorough 
it,  as  the  blood  is  diffufed  and  difperfed  thorough 
the  body  of  man  or  beaft,foom  its  fpring  the  Liver, 
the  Or  cum  (as  we  may  fay)ofit. 

This  Earth  alwayes  by  the  Geographers  of  old 
was  divided  into  three  parts,  viz.  Europe , 

Africk ,  not  knowing  any  further,  but  fuffereth  now 
a  new  partition  or  divifion  ;  fince  the  dayes  ofc o- 
lumbffSy  who  intheyeare  1492,  by  an  enterprize 
(to  the  eternall  memory  of  his  name  )made  difeo- 
Very  of  America ,  added  by  our  moderne  Mappcs  as 
a  fourth  part,  which  ( according*©  our  late  Navi¬ 
gators  and  difcoverers,  fhall  bee  found  to  exceede 
the  other  three  in  extent;  from  whence  the  gold 
and  filvercommcth  hither  as  Merchant  wares,  oc- 
cafioning  all  the  dearth  we  have  now,  confidering 
•Low  things  were  in  value  the  dayes  of  our  Fathers, 
zs-Bodin,  in  his  paradoxes  againft  Malcjlrot ,  aver- 
reth;fo  that  the  profufe  giving  of  their  gold  for  our 
What  maketh  trifles, through  the  abundance  of  their  inexhauftible 
aU  things  fo  y  mynes  maketh  now,-by  the  abundance  ofmo- 

ney5which  formerly  was  not;  thata  thing  fhall  colt 
ten,yea  twenty,  which  before  was  had  for  one  or 

two-.'V  '  ■  ’  tMen* 


Dt  America* 
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tMerctfox,  that  moft  expert  Cofmographer,ex- 
pe&eth  as  yet  the  fifth  part  of  the  Earth,  intituling 
it  Terra  A  u fir  alts  the  Spaniards  in  their  Cardes, 
Terra  dell  fuego^  which  mull  be  by  South,  that  Sqa 
defcried  by  Mage llanes:  Sothatbyhisfupputatian 
the  world  fhall  be  divided  yet  in  three, making  Eu¬ 
rope,  Afia,  Africk  but  one,  as  but  one  Continent, 
which  in  effect  it  is ;  America,and  this  looked  fos 
terra  Aufiralis, the  other  two. 


Of  the  different  profefiions  of  Religion  in  the  fever  all 
parts  of  the  world  :  what  Countries  and  Hands  are 
contained  within  Europe ,  and  what  within  Afia, 

•  ■  j  '•  •  '  '  '  v 

BVt  leaving  thofe  two  laft  parts  ( as  moftre-  Qf  ^ 
mote  from  our  commerce  and  knowledge  )  of  world 

E urope ,  Africk ,  and  A fia3  thus  much  I  finde  in  the  third  part 
Cofmographers,  thatfcarce  the  fourth  part  of  If. not 
thefe  three  is  Chriftians ,  and  yet  thole  Chriftians  as'yetdiffercn 
differing  amongft  themfelves  5  the  Greekc  Church  amongft  it 
differing  in  five  principall  points  from  the  Romany  •  k° 
that  from  the  Protefiants  3  and  the  other  amongft 
themfelves. 

_  For  not  to  fpeake  o£ Europe  where  Chriftianifme 
isglorioufiy  profeffed,  confiding  of  Spaine,  Portu- 
gall,  France ,  Italy,  Greece, Thracia^Gertnany,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Rujland,  Poll,S w eden>  D entnarke^  Gothland ,  of 

Kk  a  '  the 
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the  Hands  lying 'in  the  Ocean,  as  Britt  aine,  Ireland 
IJland,Greencland.  3 

In  the  CM editerranean ,as  Cicilie,Rkodcs,  (Malts, 
Cyprus,  c  or  fie  a,  Sardinia ,  Candia,  Major ica,  Minoriea. \ 

andforaefewothersjif  we  (hall  but  ovcrlooke  the 
large  &  plentiful  bounds  of  *4//4,illuftriousin  this 
that  the  Hiftory  of  the  Creation  and  Redemption 
of  the  world  was  efpecially  accomplifhed  in  it, 
with  the  places  wherein  were  the  largeft  Monar¬ 
chies,  (To  much  blazed  in  Hiftories)  in  all  this  I  fay 
fhaH  be  found  litle  or  nothing  of  Chriftianifrae. 

For  to  divide  it  in  five  maine  Principalities,  or 
rather  Monarchies  (whereof  nowitconfifteth  )to 
wit,  in  that  of  the  great  Dutchie  of  Mufcovia  or 
Btip  a,  ( a  good  part  whereof  is  in  Europe)  in  the 
great  ebam  of: Tartar)  his  Empire,  both  thefetwo 
lying  or  reaching  to  the  North  j  In  the  Empire  of 
China ,  whofeLord  by  them  is  called  the  Sove- 
raigne  of  the  Earth,  the  Sonne  of  heaven  :  In  the 
Monarchic  of  the  Sophie  oFPerfta,  lying  inthe  bo- 
fiome  ofthat  part  of  the  world ;  and  in  the  Turkijh 
Empire,togcther  with  the  Indian  Monarchic* 


'  *  *  •*  4’\r  % 
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With  what  Religious  and  Sells  all  the  E  aft  erne  and 
Norther ne  Countries  are  poJJe(fed,andin  what  pla~ 
ccsChnftianity  ismoftprofejfed^&c. 

t  '  /  '%  -\j  \  -  4 

W  Hat  in  all  thefe  ( I  fay )  of  our  Chriftian 

Religion  but  little,  and  where  there  is  The  weft 
any,  it  is  fo  mixed  with  Iudaifmeand  Pa-  and 
ganifme  as  is  a  wonder  *  for  in  lappan,  and  thorough  pan‘* 
all  the  Eaft  Indies  ,  howbeit  the  Iefuites  indeede 
have  laboured  to  draw  them  to  Chriftianiftne,  yet 
their  Hiftories  record  hovv  and  what  way  theyare 
mixed;  And  to  winde  about  againe  towards  Ethi¬ 
opia  and  Ereftenohn  his  eftate,  reputed  Soveraigne 
and  Monarch  over  forty  or  fifty  Kings  and  Provin¬ 
ces  :  There  are  there  alfo  fome  footefteps  of  our 
profeifion,  but  as  elfe- where,  fo  intoxicated  with 
ludaifme,  that  befides  divers  other  points,  they  are 
promifeuoufly  circumcifed  and  baptifed :  Then  to 
paife  by  Egypt,  next  neighbour,  how  it  is  allen/la¬ 
ved  to  the Mahumetans,z\lkmw :  In  what  better 
cafearethe  ^sdfricans^  the  Numids,  Maurcs ,  Bar- 
bars ;  and  then  in  and  about  the  e^tlantick  coaft  , 
thefe  of  Fez,  arid  M4rwoy  and  fo  forth.  Soithath 
pleafed  God  the  Maker,  to  chaftife  the  world  for 
thefinnes  of  men;  in  which  although  light  hath 
cleerely  ihined,  yet  they  have  delighted  more  in 
darknesthaninit.  fj 

Kk^nov^  *  ■  J 
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I  will  not  fay  but  in  Mufco,  Tart  ary,  China,  and 
Ter  fa  there  be  fome  Chriftians  alfo;  but  thefe  are 
commonly  Creekcs  by  profdfion,  and  yet  fofarre 
rent  afunder  and  eclipfed  from  the  true  dodhine  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  S.Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  Ep, heft, 
ans,  P hilt f pans ,  and  the  reft,  as  ispittifull :  divided 
amongft  themfelves  in  divers  Se&s ,  as  Nefiorians, 
Jacobites,  Georgians,  Armenians,  Copits ,  <frc.  thus 
difperfed  thorough  all  the  Eafterne  Churchjthey 
obtrude  unto  us  of  theWefterne  too,  that  we  are 
Schifmaticks,  and  fevered  amongft  our  felves  like- 
wile,  as  Papijls,  Anabaptijls ,  Lutherans ,  Calvi - 
r.ifis ,  &c,  ..  .  . 

Nether  arc  the  Negro  Princes  of  Africk,  the 
Turkcs  and  Mahumetans,  and  all  the  other  idola¬ 
trous  people  and  Nations  of  the  South,  fo  inac- 
cord  amongft  themfelves,  that  they  are  free  from 
divilion  $  for  L  eo  Afcr  in  the  third  Bookc  ofhis  Hi- 
ftorie,quoteth  particularly  their  differences  and  di- 
vifions  j  for  the  T urkes  foure  great  Doffors  and 
Pr°*  Mahomet e  fuccelfors  are  divided  in  72  feverall 
amongftlVi  Se<ft$,  which  are  extended  and  difperfed  thorough 
themfelves*  all  the  Turkcs  Dominions,  in  Europe ,  Africk ,  Afia  5 

alwayes  the  reft  of  the  World,  as  Terra  Auftralis , 
and  all  America,  except  in  fuch  parts  where  the  late 
Conqueftsare  made  by  the  Spaniards, Englijh,  and 
Trench  are  fo  farre  from  Chriftianity ,  that  they 
dwell  all  in  the  profoundeft  darknes  of  moftgroffe 
Paganiftne,  ferving  and  adoring  the  Devillandhis 
excruciating  fpirits  $  facrifickjg  their  children,  and 
thole  ofthebeft  fort,  either  to  pacific  their  ire,  or 
to  conciliate  their  favour.  *  SECT. 
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SECT.  15.-  *  ♦ 

’  .  :■  \ 

America  and  the  New-found-lands  briefly  defen¬ 
ded  j  and fame  opinions  about  what  time  of  they  can 
the  world  had  its  beginning. 

'  4  %  f  \ 

■w  Can  fpeake  nothing  of  T err  a  uftralis  or  In¬ 
cognita*  as  for  meric a^  I  finde  intheMappe 

of  .the  new  found  world,  that  although  it  be  al-  A  litle  deferip- 
moftall  continent,  yet  in  a  manner  it  is  divided  in 
two  Hands, but  fo  that  they  are  made  contiguous  by  New- found- 
nature,  by  a  little  T  ra&  of  Land  or  Ifthmos,  where  lands» 
their  principall  and  Metropolitane  Citie  ftandeth, 
called  Mexico  5  a  brave  Citie  indeedc, lying  in  that 
Bay. 

The  Peninfule,  or  Northerly  part  of  this  Ame¬ 
rica  containeth  in  it  Hifbania  nova ,  the  Province  of 
Mexico,!  err  a  florida,  Terra  neva,  Virginia ,  nova 
.Francia^  nova  Scotia ;  further  North  is  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  :  T  he  Southerne  Peninfule  againe  reaching 
towards  Magellanc  ±  and  that  part  containeth  Pem^ 

.. Brafil ,  (flc.  (  - 

This  is  the  whole  world  as  yet  knowne,  of  which 
Phnius  in  the  fecond  Booke  Naturalis  Hiflorin , 

(which  you  may  be  Cure  was  long-before  the  difeo- 
very  of  this  America) fpeaketh,when  hee  raileth  a- 
gainft  the  covetoufneffe  of  Princes,  whoincroa- 
chcdupon  others' limits  j  and  mens  ambition  in 

con- 
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conquering  pieces  and  Iumpes  of  inheritances  here 
and  there  5  not  taking  heede,that  fo  little  ajpieceof 
ground  rauft  containe  the  beft  and  worthiefl  Mo. 

-  narchy  in  the  end9 

m  y  m  *  •  *  V  *.  j  n 

Which  world  hath  neither  beene  made  over  a- 
gaine,  and  recreated  as  a  thing  with  time  wornc 
and  grownc  old,  needeth  reftauration  j  of  which 
opinion  was  Philo  Hebrews  out  of2”^w^r<t/?jneithcr 
j  et  was  it  from  all  eternity,  which  Hrijlotle  in  his 
3  .cap. lib.  1 .  de  calogiveth  way  to, faying, that  to  be 
created  and  to  be  from  all  beginning^are  & 
ae  nttmero  i mpoftbi Hum :  But, on  the  contrary,  wee 
have  a  warrant  that  it  is,  and  was  created,  and  that 
confequently  it  fhall  have  an  end,  when  it  fhall 
pleafe  the  Maker  thereof  to  bring  on  that  period  of 
time;  at  which, howbeit  both  Divines  and  Philo¬ 
sophers  have  conje&ured,  yet  pun&ually  to  fay 
when,the  Angelsof  heaven  know  itnot,muchldTc 
they  5  uncertainc  it  is  likewife,  at  what  time  of  the 
yeare  it  did  begin ;  although  the  Rabins,  and  ma- 
»y  Chriftians  following  them  (as  Bo  dm  in  his  Re- 
publick,  and  his  Apologetick  friend  Her  pints*)  ac¬ 
curately  maintain, that  it  began  in  September ,  which 
September  is  with  them  menfis  Ntfan ;  and  I  could 
be  induced  to  that  fame  feeliefc :  yet  more  proba¬ 
bly  the  Spring  of  the  yeare  may  be  thought  to  bee 
the  time  when  the  world  began,  as  the  day  begin- 
neth  with  the  morning,  and  as  the  funne  rifeth  upon 
our  Horizon  with  the  day.  And  howfoever  the  au¬ 
thority  of  fabulous  Poets  lhouldnot  ferve  to  in* 
fiance  a  matter  of  fo  high  an  importance, yet  Fir- 

ff* 
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gilt  his  teftimony  in  his  fourth  Georgicks>  is  not 
wholly  to  be  flighted. 

flaud  alios  pnma  crefcentis  origine  mundi 
Illuxijfe  dieSy  aliumve  habuiffe  tenor  cm 
Credtderim  :  ver  illud  craty  ver  magnm  agcbfit. 
Or  bis  &  Hjbernis  p arc e bant  jlatibus  Euri. 


SECT.  15. 

W herein  is  to  be  feene  fome  things  concerning  the 
.  titne  when  it  is  t bought  to  take  an  end, 

Ivers  (you  fee  )  have  beene  the  opinions  of 
'the  Worlds  beginning,  number,  and  ending 
alfo:  fome  thinldngit  eternall,  others  cor¬ 
ruptible  ,  and  thofe  alfo  differing  among  them- 

Cyprian  Ludovicus  ( whom  lohannes  Bodinxtfa2 
teth  in  his  cap.  of  the  changes  of  States )  prefumeth 
theyeare  when  this  diffolution  fliall  bee,  may  be 
knowne  :  howfoever  wee  fliould  hold  us  to  the 

as  to  a  holy  Anchor  j  in 
which  as  welearne  that  it  had  a  beginning,  fo  muft 

we  know  that  it  fliall  have  an  end  j  and  rather  to  be 
preparing  for  the  approach  of  it,  than  curioufly 
and  fuperftitioufly  tobe  inquiring  when  that  fliall 
e  j  feeing  it  hath  not  pleafed  God  to  make  it 
knowne  5  for  where  God  in  the  Scripture  hath 
not  a  tongue  to  fpeake,  we  fliould  have  none  to  en¬ 
quire  or  aske,  oran  eareto  heare :  I  willrelate  the 

1*1  opinions 
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epinions  of  fomein  this  point.among  which.in  my 
opinion,  th Q^rahsy  Moores ,  and  with  them  the 
iewes,  as  particularly  Lsflhmazar  a  Cabalift  have 
by  all  likelihood  conjectured  belt  the  time’  of  its 

diflblution,  than  any  before  either  Chaldean  or  E- 
gyptian  have  done.  - 

For,  within  thefe  few  hundred  yeares  they  have 
difeovered  the  Cabal!  and  fecretof  the  trembling 

clgbt  Orbe,  that  it  doth  not  accom- 
plifii  its  coin  fe  but  in  feven  thoufand  yearesj which 
in  Anaiogy  and  relation  is  fome  way  anfwerable  to- 
the  feventh  yeares  reft  of  the  Earth,  the  fe-venth. 
when  pro.  dayes  left  fiorn  labour ;  So  that  indeede  by  Leo' 
b ably  U  may  H ebrem  his  opinion, the  world  fhould  laft  ft ut  60  o  o 

take  anfnd'0 '  years>&  rcft  the  ftventhjwhich  opinionis  founded 

upon  the  c,  hclek^ inthe  Ictv/jb  S  iifihcdrimiyvAcxfsKft it 
is  written, 6 o  c  o  yeares  the  world  fhall  laft,&  then 
it  fhall  decay  :  which  Laffanttius  lib.y .  cop.  14.  i], 
luftrateth,  comparing  the  fix  thoufand  yeares  to 
the  fix  dayes  oftheweekes  labour,  thefeventh  to 
the  Saboathsreft  :  our  ancient  both  PoetsandO- 
ratours  have  all  given  after  ages  to  underftand,that 
they  all,  I  fay,  almoft  knew  generally  that  its  de- 
ftriuft  ion  was  to  come  in  the  appointed  time  by  the 
Fates.  Although  as  wifer  than  us  their  fucceffors 
did  not  touch  the  queftion,as  Plato  in  his  Timco^CU 
cero  in  hisBooke  demtura  D  eorum^M  acrobius  cao. 
de  fomno  Scipionisv  and  for  themall  Ovid.  us4tb.  1 . 
JAetomorph.  .  ■_ 

EJJe  quoque  in  fat  is  nminifeitur  off  ore  tew 

f™>  '  '  '  '  ' 


Quo  mare.,  quo  tellus^  corruptaque  regiocceli 
Ardeat3  <&  mundi  moles  operofa  laboret. 


SECT.  16. 


Copernicus  his  opinion  of  the  Earths  moving ,  confu¬ 
ted  :  Archimedes  opinion  of  the  world ;  an  In  du¬ 
ll  ion  to  the  following  Seffion. 


v,  '  '  -  "  '  .  '  .  ,  '  > 

Ext  unto  this,  Ifubjoyne  thefrantickcand 
ftrange  opinion  of  Copernicus ,  who  taketh 
on  him  to  demonftrate ,  fpeaking  of  the 
worlds  frame,  that  the  Sunne  is  immoveable  and 
placed  in  the  Center  of  the  World,  and  that  the, 

Globe  of  the  Earth  is  moveable ,  rolling  and  copmkk  his 
wheeling  about,  admitting  the  change  of  States  to  opinioa  that]] 
depend  upon  the  Eccentrick  of  the  Earth  j  fo  that  ™vE*r‘Ldi<l 
hee  giveth  not  onely  to  the  laid  Earth  a  daily  run-  fled.  ‘ 
ning  about  the  Sunne  in  24  houres,  in  the  fpace  of 
the  day  and  night,  but  likewife  an  annuall  revolu¬ 
tion  5  which  opinion  howabfurd  it  is,  as  Nature 
convinceth  it  of  errour,  fo  authorities  of  the  Lear¬ 
ned  jhall  confound  it:  for  befldes  that,  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  we  have  warrant,  that  the  Earth  is  ftabliihed 
lure  — — 

-  St  at  nntto  mobihs  avo 


Terra^Jupe  r  folids  nitens  fundamim  molis 
P  oUent  1  Jiabilita  manu. 

Moreover  Archimedes  the  rareft.  Mathemati- 
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tianthaterft  was  or  fince  hath  beene,  and  who 
caded  to  .be  engraven  upon  his  Tombe  in  Sicilie 
the  Spheare,  with  this  admirable  pofition 

- Datum  pondus  mover ea 

Granted  to  King  H  ter  on  of  Siracufa ,  that  there 
was  no  weight  which  he  could  not  move*  And  that 
if  there  were  any  other  earth  befide  this  whereon 
he  might  eltabiiih  his  Machin,  and  Mathematical!] 
InltrumentSj  he  durfl  undertake  to  move  this  out  of 
its  place,  whereon  we  dwellj  By  which  he  would 
have  us  know,  that  the  earth  budged  nor  moved 
not,  much  lefle  in  fuch  celeritic  to  compafle  the 

Sunne,  as  Co^rw/V^efteemed. 

Laftly.,  I  am  to  evert  that  ground  of  feme  too  cu¬ 
rious  Aftrologers,  who  upon  the  change  of  Tripli - 
cities^  undertake  alfo  to  found  the  change  and  alte¬ 
ration,  which  they  would  prove  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth,  both  in  the  nature  of  theground,  and  in 
the  qualities  of  people Butbecaufe  the  Word  of 
Triplicitie  is  not  fo  ufiiall  as  that  every  one  under- 
ftandeth  it  aright  thereforc  thus  much  for  the  intel— 
ligiblencffe  ofitin  the  following  Section, 


SECT., 
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5- EOT.  if. 

The  divifion  of the flarriefrmamentjn  twelve  houres- 
of  the  Power  and  efficacie  that  is  attributedto  the 
Triplicities  of  them  over  every  Country,  and  the 
maintainors  of  thefe  opinions  confuted:  the  divers 
difpofit  ions  of  people  of  fcverall  nations,  how  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  naturall  difpofition  of  the  Planets:  tAn 
oh fervati  on  of  Gods  Providence,- 


'He  body  of  the  Starrie  firmament  which 
with  our  eyes  we  fee,  by  the  moderne,  at 
leaftnot  very  old  sArabs^ and  Moores  (who 
firft  found  out  the  trembling  motionof  it,  as  they 
hold  called  by  them  c JPtotus  trepidatioms)  is  divi¬ 
ded  in  twelve  houfes,  which  for  more  cleereneffe, 
and  intelligibleneffe  are  more  compendioufly  The  Carrie  fir- 
paclct  up  in  foure,  every  one  of:  the  foure  anfwera-  m*mc“t  <kvia 
ble  to  a  corner  of  it;  as  we  fee  in  Scripture  the  xftcrif^esr^ 
foure  Winds  mentioned;  To  every  one  of  which 
foure  againe,there  are  three  houfes  or  Afterifmes 
appropriated. 

Thefe  houfes  or  ftarres  belonging  to  them  are 
obfervedtoappertaineto  the  Region  upon  which 
they  glanced  iirft:  So  that  what  ever  nature  either" 
the  people  or  ground  there  atthefirft  influence  or 
afped  of  that  houfe  had  thereupon,  by  this  trem- 
bling  motion  of  theirs,  the  T  riplicitie  having  chan  - 
'  LT3,  gedi 
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8  a  dm  His  t  ri* 
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loth. 


ged  about  is  tranfportcd  to  another  Redon.  which 

SS&tll!^^VhCuT,iplick;il  fecdowne>  or 

atthe  ieaft  alleadged  fo  by  etolomlt  in  his  booke 
Quddripartit,  whereof  Bo  din  maketh  mention  in 
his  fourth  de  Republic  a :  Allotting  the  Triplicitie  of 
fire  to  Europe ,  of  Water  to  Africa-  to  Stfia  Sco- 

tentrinall  and  Orientall  Ayre,  and  the  Tripli- 

2“e  c°f  jC  Ath  toAfta  meridionall.  To  fay  that 
the  fixed  ftarres  in  thefe  houfes  of  theirs,  by 
the  trembling  motion  of  their  Orbe ,  had 
c  ange  place  or  featealfo,  and  thereby  that  they 
had  changed  the  triplicitie  or  nature  of  the  regions 
otthe  earth  either  inthequalitieofthe  ground,  or 
nature  ot the  people,  were  moft  abfurd,  and  capa¬ 
ble  to  fub  vert  all  the  Maximes  of  Iudiciary  Aftro- 
Jogie  concerning  the  Horofcopie  of  men  and  Cit- 
uesj  which  hold  as  true  now  as  they  did  this  day 

ti1°/ufand  y pa res,  as  cardan  averreth,  wh'o 
held  Ptolomeus  his  Maxmes  mthat  point, which  he 
againe  had  from  the  Caldcans  and  Egyptians  a- 

mongft  whom  there  is  not  a  word  of  thefe  triplici- 
tics  • 

For  to  fay  with  ffaly  ^irab, that  Ptolome  obfeu- 
red  it  amongft  his  writs,  to  make  it  a  caball  and  fe- 
cret,  argucth  it  felfe  of  fal/hood,  as  being  unlike¬ 
ly  that  he  had  interred  and  /mothered  forareafe- 
cret,  or  yet  made  it  a  caball  which  otherway es 
might  have  added  fo  much  luftre  to  his  workes. 

_i*  .utrfo ^.1S °.n c°nrrary,  that notwithftanding 
aJIthefe  alleadged  changes  of  tripiicities,  we  fee 

g  e  fame  proprieties  of  C  celeftiall  fignesj  which 

Cardan  •' 
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Card.tn^nA  Julius  CM  at  era  m  obfervedby  C  aide  Ms  Thecl  in 
and  Egyptians  ftand  good  in  fuch  fort,that  not  one-  of  uipUdfes 
ly  the  Elements  and  Elementary  things,  Reptiles,  notable  to 
Plants,  Animalls,  with  all  living  and  moving  crea-  naturfo'f6 
turesofall  fpcciesandkindesmineralls,&c.  keepe  thingsjand 
that  fame  frame  and  figure  without,  and  nature  Wh^ 
within  which  they  had  at  firft  ingraft  and  ingra- 
vem,  and  primitively  character ifed  in  and 
upon  them;  But  aifo  we  fee  the  feafons  of 
theyeare,  nights  and  dayes,  Sunne,  Moone,  and 
Sarres,  to  obferve  their  conftant  and  equallcourfe 
which  from  all  beginning  was  impofed  upon 
them. 

Whereby  even  now  as  before,  we  fee  the  peo¬ 
ple  ofthe  North  different  from  thefe  of  the  South 
in  nature,  Stature  complexion,  colour,  difpofition, 
as  at  more  length  I  have  fet  downs  in  my  Title  of 
the  diverfitie  ofmens  humors :  And  that  not  onely 
by  authoritie  of  famous  writers  who  have  deferi- 
bed  them  to  bee  juft  fo  then,  as  now  yet  wee  fee 
them;  But  likewife  conforme  to  the  pofitureof 
the  very  body  ofthe  heavens  themfelves.  So  that 
in  a  manner  the  nature  and  feate  of  the  Plannets  ar- 
guethof  neceffme  the  nature  of  the  people  to 
which  they  fhallbe  found  toappertaine. 

As  Saturncio  the  Meridionall  and  Southernely  Divetimfjof 
people,  a  dry  and  Melancholious  Starre :  Ciiars,  people*  na- 
to  the  Septentrionall,  asftrongand  loftier  lufitcr 
againe,  father  of  light  and  life  equall  to  both:  Fe.  tothepofi- 
7>Hs  for  the  Southerne,  as  more  lafeivious  than  the  ,ureofthe 
other:  TheMooneforusin  the  North  againe  as  riam'cu, 

more 
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motemoyft  and  unconftant  than  they,  while  Mer* 

furie.ihali  be  e^uaI1  almoft  for  both  / But  more  en- 

dyningto  the  Southerners  being  better  fpirits: 
for  from  them  eloquence,  and  contempiative  Sci- 
.encesdoe  flow  unto  us ;  As  from  us  to  them  Miri- 
ads  of  luftie  great  people,  which  overranne  all  their 
fortill  provinces  :  And  if  it  be  objected,  how  it 
comes  to  paffe  feeing  Venus  and  JafcivioufneflTe  are 

attributed  to  them,  that  they  Ihould  bee  lefTe  do. 

pulous  than  wes  To  this  I  anfwere.  That  their  wo¬ 
men  in  numbers  farre  exceed  their  men.  Thus  Po. 

jlygamic  was  and  is  fo  frequent  amongft  them  for  if 

according  to  their  wits  they  were  bothftrong  and 
numerous,  the  World  could  not  abide  them  .-Thus 
the  Al- feeing  God  hath  difpofed  things  wifelv  in 
this  world,  that  the  worft  and  fubtileft  creatures 
are  reweft  in  number*  as  Lyons,  Foxes,  Wolves 
Leopards,  whereas  the  weaker  and  more  Innocu- 
ous fort  are  mote  frequent,  as  Sheepe,  Beeves. 

Hart,  Hinde,  and  fo  forth. 
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SECT.  1 8, 


The  Ctiufes  of  the  Changes  of  fever  all  things  as  of ment 
C  ountria  $  plots  of  ground^  fyc.  and  that  thcfe  pro - 
ceede  not  from  triplicates  as  t/iflrologers  would 
have  it. 


Ow  iffo  be  that  fome  of  the  people  have 
enanged  any  whit  of  their  former  innated 
ht  atures,  T hat  muft  not  be  imputed  fo  much 
to  the  change  of  T riplicities  as  to  education,  and 
the  commerce  of  other  more  politicke  Nations, 
which  is  more  frequent  than  beforej  formerly  it 
being  counted  a  rare  thing  fo  r  a  man  to  make  a  voy¬ 
age  to  S paine or  P ortugall ,  whereas  now  newfound 
worlds  and  people  of  other  countenances,  are  no¬ 
thing  fo  ft  range  and  wonderf  ull  unto  us. 

Finally,  that  fome  Countries, or  rather  Grounds, 
aie  become  more  barren  than  they  were,  that  men 
are  more  weake,  and  lower  of  ftature  than  they 
werej  muft  not  bee  imputed  to  their  triplicities,but 
rather  it  argueth  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the  earth 
or  the  Sinnesof  Mortalls,  the  inhabitants  thereof! 
and  in  like  manner,  the  decaying  age  ofthe  World, 
as  in  plentifulnefle,  fo  in  veitue :  for  if  the  Luxu- 
rious  plentie  of  Sicily,  fia the lefler,  of  Egypt  on 

the  other  fideagaine;  and  Barbarie $  if  by  thefetri- 
•phcities  they  are  changed,  I  pray  you,  where  is  it? 

Mm  for 


If  people  be 
changed  fro® 
that  which  the^ 
wete  wont  to 
be,  Why?  and 
How* 


If  fome  Coun¬ 
tries  be  bar¬ 
ren,  others 

plentifuII,Why, 
and  How? 
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for  my  owne  part  wherefoevcr  I  have  beene,what- 
foeverl  heareor  reade,  nothing  but  univcrfall 
complaints  of  the  Earths  waxing  worfe  and  worfe: 
I  end  this  with  that  of  Flint  us  in  his  Naturall  Hi- 
ftory,  complaining  upon  the  badneffe  of  the.  times 
in  his  dayes  to  that  they  were  before. 

G  au. deb  at  terra,  triumpbali  aratorc 
&  laureate  vomer c  fubigi. 

This  was  when  the  Emperours  themfelves  tooke 
pleafure  in  Agriculture,  leaving  their  Scepteis5 
to  betake  themfelves  to  the  Plough. 


SECT.  i  p. 

Mm  ancient  Writers  have  compared  CM.  an  and  all  bis 
farts  to  the  World  and  allits  parts  5  wherein  is  re¬ 
counted  the  different  dtff  off  teens  of men  of  different 
Countries $  and  to  what  Countries  the  faculti  s  °f 
thcfoule  are  attributed. 

S  thefe  above-cked  W riters  and  man  y  o- 
thers  have  gone  about  with  moft  apparent 
reafons  to  attribute  the  temperament  offe- 
verall  Countries,  and  the  feverall  difpofuions  and: 
complexions  of  men  in  thofe  Countries,  to  theiite 
and  difpofition  ofthe  Planets  that  goveme  over 
fitch  and  fitch  places  and  men  5  fo  they  inftance  ma¬ 
ny  inducing  examples  for  the  proofe  of  it. 

Oneof  them  in  comparing  the  great  World-to  the 

little: 


Of  the  World. 


little  worlds  Man,  3  willcth  us  to  imagine  a  Man,  Man  comp*- 
walking  or  laid,  according  to  the  naturall  motion  worM.*1' 
of  the  fuperiour  bodies,  from  Eaft  to  Weft  j  and 
wee  Hull  evidently  perceive,  that  his  right  Arme, 

(wherein  his  greateft  ftrength  and  vigour  island  his 
right  Side,  ( where  the  Liver  and  Gall  are  placed  ) 
are  towards  the  North ;  and  the  left  hand  and  fide 
( which  is  called  the  feminine  part  )  towards  the 
South;  whereupon  it  is  inferred,  that  according  to 
this  and  the  pofture  of  the  celeftiall  Bodies,  the 
.place  and  people  of  the  world,  that  the  right  fide 
behol^eth,  which  are  the  Northerne  (wherein  the 
Eafterne  are  comprehended  )  are  ftrong  andlufty, 
where  the  people  of  the  oppofite  part  of  the 
world, are  more  wcake  and  lam. 

The  one  faireand  lovely,  the  other  brownifli, 
fwarthy  and  hard  favoured  5  the  one  cold  and 
moyft,  the  other  hot  and  dry;  the  one  given  to 
labour  and  travell,  the  other  to  ftudy  and  contem¬ 
plation  ;  the  one  joviall  and  merry, the  other  mel- 
lancholickand  grave ;  the  one  fimple  and  no  waves  <^a'iticsj  ot 
malicious, the  other  crafty  and  deceitfull;  the  one  and  Ea^ernc* 
inconftant,  the  other,  pertinacious,  never  fwarving  pc°pi«: 
from  his  intended  resolutions ;  the  one  prodigall, 
the  other  parcimonious  and  fparing ;  the  one  af¬ 
fable  and  facill,  the  other  arrogant  and  ftayed  ^  the 
one  mercifull,  the  other  cruell  and  revengefull  ; 
the  one  chafte  and  baflifull,  the  other  venereous 
and  affronted ;  the  one  impatient,  the  other  long 
fuffering ;  the  one  in  Counfell  ralh  and  fudden  the 
©ther  more  conftant  &  deliberate,  with  fevcrall  o- 

Mmz  ■  ther 


The  three  fa¬ 
culties  cfchc 
Soule* 


C%Rdu(ion, 


flier  the  like  qualities,  wherein  the  one  halfeoftbe 
world  North  and  Eaft.doe  differ  from  the  other 
South  and  Weft:  All  whichtheydoe  back  with’ 
many  forcible  Reafons,  tn  fo  farre,  that  there  is  nor 
any  partin  the  Microcofme  Man  ,  to  which  thev 
doe  not  aflimilate  fome  part  of  the  great  World  • 
yea  the  three  principall  faculties  of  the  foule  Ima¬ 
gination, Reafon5and  Vnderftanding  are  attributed 
to  three  parts  of  the  World. 

Imagination, which  is  proper  for  meditations  of 

aivine  and  fublime  Sciences,  which  confiftnotin 
demonftration  and  Reafon,buton  a  naked  and  fim. 
p  e  beliefe,  is  appropriated  to  the  (JW  ertdionale sot 
ooutherne  people, who  of  all  others  are  moft  car- 
ned  away  with  fup^rftitions. 

The  fccond  R  eafon,to  the  Mid-people, pa  rtici- 
paung  of  both  extreames,  betwixt  the  religionary 
Southcrne,  and  the  laborious,  induftrious,and  war. 
like  Northerner  * 

The  third, which  is  Vnderftanding,  to  the  Nor- 

therne,  who  have  more  ftrong  and  robuftuous 

oodles,  fitter  for  labour  and  handy-workes  than  the 
other  two. 

So,(asfuccin(ftlyas  I  couldJ  I  have  given  youa 
rehlli, what  the  mod  learned  have  both  writrenand 
thought  of  the  world,  and  its  parts  till  a  fitter  time  - 
wherein (  God  willing )  youlhall  receive  a  more 
ample  content  in  this  and  other  things,. 
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1  o  the  dudie  of  the 

METAPHYSICKS: 

Wherein  the  mod  excellent  ends 

and  ufes  thereof  are  illuflrated^and  bo'to  necef 

Cary  itis  to  be  underftood  by  Chriftians. 

_ 

V  r  1  -  -  .  .  <  ...  i  f,  /  ,  a  -  - 

Of  the  feveraK  titles  and  appellations  that  have  heenc 
given  by  Heathnick  and  Chrifiian  Philofophers  to 
Mctaphyfick $  the  reafom  wherefore  every  of  t  ho fe 
names  were  attributed  unto  it j  and  finally  whereof  it 
principally  treateth*  . 

He  high  and  fublime  Science,  which  we 
call  Metaphyfick,  hath  divers  titles  and 
ftyles  attributed  unto  it,  partly  by  o/- 
rtftotle  himfelfe,  and  partly  by  other 
Authors,  as  is  obferved  by  Suarez,  in  the  beginning 

M  in. -3  ©f ; 
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of  his  fir  ft  Metaphyficall  Deputation,  and  by 
Fonfeca  in  h\sprocemium^ prefixed  to  his  Commen¬ 
taries  upon  ^yinflotles  Metaphyfickscap.  8. 

For  firft,  this  Science  is  called  Sapient  ?a  i  cue. 
tap/?,  c.  1.&  2.  becaufe it  difputeth  of  higheft  and 
moft  hard  matters,  and  of  the  firft  and  moft  gene- 
rail  caufes  of  things. 

|  ft 

Secondly  it  is  called  Phi lofopbia  ‘--T  *5®xM}jOr  by 
way  of  excellencies  CMetaph.cap.i,  becaufe  it  ex- 
ceedeth  all  other  parts  of  Philofophy  in  dignity 
very  fane,  and  as  a  Queene  it  hath  Soveraignty, 
and  royall  prerogatives  above  them  all,  preferi- 
bing  unto  every  particular  Science  the  bounds  and 
limits  of  it,  confirming  or  eftablilhing  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  them  all. 

Thirdly,  it  is  called  prima  pbilofophia ,  6.  CUe. 
tap/?,  cap.  1 .  &  Ub.  2 .  cap.  6.  becaufe  it  treateth  of 
moft  excellent  matters,  as  of  God  and  of  the  An¬ 
gels,  in  fo  farre  as  they  may  be  knowne,  by  the 
light  of  Nature:  for  as  they  are  knowne  to  us  by 
divine  revelation, the  confideration  of  them  belon- 
gethto  Divinity.  ; 

I  n  the  fame  refped  it  is  called  Philo fophia  Theo - 
hgica^  6  Metaph.  cap.  1 .  and  Scientia  Theologica ,  2 
Metaph.  cap.6. and  by  Chriftian  Philofophers,who 
know  another  Theologie  above,  for  diftin&ions 
caufe,itis  called  N at uralisT hcologia . 

Laft  ©fall,  itis  called  Metaph) vvhich  word 
occurreth  not  in  riftette  himfelfe,  but  is  ufed  by 
his  Interpreters  and  followers  *  yet  it  is  grounded 
upon  the  titles  of  cA rifiotles  Bookes  of  Metaphy- 

lickSj, 
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ficks,  which  after  by  rifiotle  himfelfe,  or  by 
7  heefhrafi  as, who  isthoughtto  havecolle&ed 
r//w7«  Workes,  and  to  have  digeftedthem  in  or¬ 
der  are  intituled  ■*»  tdief^  po^l  natttraha 

aut  ’tranptatvralia,  and  that, either  becaufe  this  Sci¬ 
ence  was  invented  after  Naturall  Philofophy,  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  natures  of  bodily  fubftances, 

(  which  is  called  Phyfiology )  or  elfe  becaufe  the 
things  confidered  in  it,  are  beyond  and  above  the 
order  or  ranke  of  naturall  things }  that  is,  ofgroffe 
and  bodily  fubftances ,  for  it  doth  treate  of  fpiri- 
tuall  and  invisible  fubftances,  viz,.  of  God  and  of  whereof  k 
the  Angels  j  as  alfo  it  treateth  of  the  attributes  and  trcaKlhv. 
notions  or  conceptions  of  entity  or  beeing,  which 
are  common  to  all  things,which  have  a  reall  being, 
whether  they  be  bodily  fubftances,  or  fpirituall, 
yea  ’  *  '  ' 


$  ECT.  %• 

7  he  Reajons  why  Ariftotle  added  fActaphyfick  to  the 
other  f  arts  of  Phylofopbie  •  and  hew  it  isdtjlin- 
gu  fhed  from  the  other  Sciences, 

+  k  •  c  ■  4 

Rtf  otic  y  who  is  thought  to  be  the  flrft  author- 
f~\  of  this  fublime  and  aimoft  divine  -Science,  T 
*4*  added  it  to  the  reft  of  the  parts  ofPhilofo-  whyMfeta-* 

phy,  chiefly  for  two  caufes ,  as  F  on  fee  a  well  ebfer-  Phrfick  is 
vethin  the  e>. chapter  of  the  Preface  to  his  Com- 
•  -  raentariesi  "  ' 


Hm 


Lib. 

mentaries  upon  the  Mctaphylicks# 

Firft  becaufe  in  the  Phyficks  thefe  fubftances 
are  conhdered,  which  are  eompofed  of  bodily 
matter  and  forme. j  and  in  the  Mathematicks,  they 

are  laid  to  b cacti  dent-ta  abfiracf  a  a  materia  fccundum 
ratjonem  5  yet  truely  and  really  in  their  beein2  or 

exigence  they  haveanecefTary  dependence  from 
bodily  matter,  and  therefore  are  called  Academia 
materials  becaufe  they  have  their  beeing  in, and 
from  groflr  and  bodily  fubftances.  Now  befides 
thefe,  there  are  fome  things  meerely  immaterial! 
that  is,  neither  eompofed  of  bodily  matter  and 
forme,  nor  yet  any  way  depending  from  bodily 
matter  {which  therefore  are  in  the  Schooles  faid 
.to  be  abjtraffa.  a  materia  <jr  fecundum  rem  &  Cccun* 

djw ratjonem)  %s  God,  the  Angels,  fpirituall acci¬ 
dents  &c&t.  And  therefore, as  materiall  fubftances 
areconfidered  in  the  Phyfkks,and  materiall  acci- 
dentsin  the  Mathematicks ;  foit  was  requifite,that 
there  mould  be  3.  third  kinde  of  Scicnce^to  wit  the 
Metaphyficks,  for  the  confederation  and  hand’ling- 
of  things  meerely  immaterial!,  and  independing 
Atom  bodily  matter.  6 

Secondly,  there  are  fome  generall  degrees  and 
conceptions  of  entity  or  beeing,  as  alfo  fome  attii. 
butes,  properties,  principles,  and  fome  divifions 
or  diftinChons,  which  are  common  to  all  things 
whether  they  be  bodily  and  materiall,  or  fpirituall 
and  immaterial,  as  ens,  effentia ,  exiftemia. ,  unit  as, 
veritas,  bomtaa,  and  the  divifions  of  ens,  in  comt  lL 
tumi  dr  momplmm,  jinitnm  &  infinitum,  neceffa- 

g  rinm 


riunt  &  contingent  permanent  &  fucceftvimM - 
lutum  (f  rcfpel?tvum}  principiam  (jp  principiatumy 
€4HJ, am  &  effect  urn  y  fubj  eCtum  &  ad)w{tumy  fignum 
& fgnatumy  menfur Ant menjuratum.aCtum  /t  po- 
tcf/t/amy&c.  \  v  !  * 

Now  thefc  things  arc  tranfeending,  and  doe  ex¬ 
ceed  the  limits  of  particulav  and  inferiour  Sciences, 
as  Phyfick,  Geometry,  Arithmetick,  and  the  Sci¬ 
ences  which  are  fubalternate  and  fiibordinate  to 
them  j  wherefore  they  cannot  be  handled  in  them, 
but  for  the  handling  of  them  there  muft  bee  fome 
general!  and  tranfeendent  Science,  whofe  fpecuh- 
nomsnot  limited  to  any  pxvticuhvfpec/es  entjs  but 
comprehendeth  and  taketh  in  all  things  under  the 
capacity  and  amplitude  of the  objed  of  it.  And  this 
is  Metaphy  hek,  of  which  we  are  now  Ipeaking. 


SECT. 


ThrJe,  Reafins.  inducing  n  the  praife  of  Mctaphf - 
ftek,  inducing  All  memo  the  fndy  ef  icy  and  (et- 
tmg  dovone  feme  principal!  ends  and  ufes  thereof 

Y  this, every. man  may  deerely  fee  the  necef- 
f  c  °f  tlui  Sc!ence  forthe  perfedion  of  Phi- 
tho  irry,But  ?  ?*y  be>that  fome  will  thinke, 

tWs  oF or  fPiritua« 

alf^rhVrt  Jrr  k  1  dld fPeakein  mY firft  reafon,  as 
1  thefe  attributes,  properties,  and  diftindions 

Nn  which 


Metapkyfick 
exceilcth  o-  ' 
ttjcr  Saeaces* 
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which  arc  common  to  things  materiall  and  imma- 
tcriall,  and  of  which  I  did  fpeake  in  my  fecond  rea- 

a  ftippofition  lray’  Wl1*  thinke  the  confideration  of 

refoived.  them  notto  bec  neceflary,  but  to  be  more  curious 

than  profitable.  But  I  perfwademyfelfe,  no  wife 
or  judicious  man  will  thinke  fo. 

Fjtft  Rcafen-  For  firft,  without  the  knowledge  of  thefe  ge 

nerall  and  tranfeendent  Metaphyficall  tearmesand 

notions  or  conceptions  no  folide  knowledge  can  be 

had/or  the  fubjc&s  which  are  handled  ininferiour 
sciences.  - 

.  Secondly,  feeing  man  in  refpeft  of  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  his  nature,  is  participant,  both  of  things  bo¬ 
nny  and  materialfasalfoof  things  immaterialland 
fpirituall,  (  for  which  caufe  by  Philo  Iudcm  in  his 
Booked  op> f cio mundi)  he  is  called  nexus  Dei  & 
mundi,  and  rerum  materialism  dr  immatcridium 
hor  z.on) were  great  fottifhneffe  or  ftupidity  in  man, 
to  labour  for  the  knowledge  of  materiall  and  bo¬ 
dily  things,  with  which  he  fymbolizeth  in  refpeci 
of  his  bafer  parr,  that  is  his  body,  and  not  to  care 
for  knowledge  of  fpirituall  and  immaterial!  things 
to  whic  h  he  is  like, and  as  it  were  of  kinnein  refpc<ft 
°*  better  part,  to  wit,  his  foulc. 

i  hirciy,  feeing  the  happineffe  of  man,  Imeane 

Ins  contemplative  or  fpeculative  happineffe,  ftan- 
dethinthe  knowledgeandcontemplation  of  thefe 

things,  which  are  moft  excellent  and  mo  ft  fublime, 
he  would  come  very  farre  fhorr,ofthat  happineffe, 
wcrei8norantoS  thefe  things,  which  are  han¬ 
dled  in  the  Metaphyficks  :  for  theyarefpiritualf 

and 
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and  immaterial!,  and  confequendy.are  moft  excel¬ 
lent,  and  alfo  moft  fublime  and  difficulty  refpea 
they  doe  farre  exceede  the  reach  of  all  fenfe  and 
fenfitive  knowledge. 


SECT.  4. 


Tht  excellence  and  dignity  of  the  knowledge  of  (Jtfde*= 
tdphyjick  j  that  oaely  free  and  fublime  mindes^  not 
dt fir  ailed  with  worldly  cares  are  fit  for  this  find  ej 
and  the  Reafons  wherefore,  * 


Havefpoken  alreadyof  the  divers  names  and 
titles  ofthis  Science,  ofthe  reafons  wherefore  it 
was  invented,  as  alfo  of  the  necelfity  of  it:N  o  w 
in  the  laft  roome  I  will  fpeake  fomething  of  the 

excellence  and  dignity  of  it.  K^drifiotle  in  the  r» 

Bookeof  his  Metaphyficks  2  chapt.  faith,  two 
things  which  ferve  very  much  for  manifefting  or 

declaring  the  excellence  of  this  Science,  firfthee- 
faith,  that  it  is  a  Science  more  fit  and  fuitable  for 
God  than  for  men,  or  to  give  you  ifinhis  owne 
words, that  e)  uspojfefiio  non  eoeifiimari  debet  humana. 
that  is,  that  man  is  not  fufficiently  worthy  topofi* 

*5 .  or  enjoy  this  Science,  and  that  becaufe  this 
Science,  of  all  Sciences,  is  moft  free;  yeaitonelv  Ti>«Met£ 
Kfrre  from  all  fubjeffion  to  other  Sciences,  anti 
rom  all  reference  to  any  higher  or  more  eminent  fubjtOion  a 
knowledge;  for  allnaturall  knowledge  can  equall,  °ther  Scien-; 

Nn  2  '  and  c”’ 
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and  much  kffe  cxcccde  the fublimity  of Metaphv- 
I,ca11  speculation  j  and  therefore  this  Science  re- 

R„r.„.  SSS  3  T*  &bl,mc’ ctm  is>  a Dinde 

not  depre  led  with  bafe  cogitations,  nor  diftra&ed 

with  worldly  cares,  as  ordinarily  the mindcs  of 
men  arc,  in  raped  of  the  manifold  wants  andne- 
cefiities  into  which  they  are  fubjed  in  this  life, 
oeeing  then  G od  only  is  free  from  fuch  dift lading 
and  deprefling  cares,  therefore  in  Arifiottcs  judge¬ 
ment,  this  Science  is  more  fuitable  for  him  than  for 
men.  Secondly  hce  faith,  that  this  Science  is  a- 
mongft  all  Sciences  the  moft  honourable,  becaufe 
Why  the  Sd-  st  is  moft  divine :  And  that  it  is  moft  divine  hee 

Kcl  t;cta*  P,rovceth  by two  rry  forcIble  reafons>  becaufe 
mofi  honou-  t  ns  science  ‘vajatur  in  rebus  divinis,  it  contem- 

rabie,  plateth  divine  and  heavenly  things :  and  this  hee 

proveth,  becaufe  it  confidereth  God  himfelfe  as  he 

is  the  faftprincipiutn^nd  the  fupreamecaufe  of  all 

things.  Secondly,  becaufe  H &c  Scientist  maxinie  & 

Deo  btibctuT ,  the  ported  andexad  knowledge  of 

this  Science  moft  truely  and  properly  is  attributed 

to  God :  for  this  Science  in  a  manner,  viewethand 

confidereth  all  things ,  it  hath  an  efpeciall  eye  to 

fpiiituall  and  invifiblc  fubftances,  and  amongft 

thefe  it  efpecia-lly  and  chiefly  contemplateth  God 

himfelfe, as  the  higheft  degree  of  entity, and  the  fu- 

preame  caufe  of  all  things. 

Now  to  take  a  full  view  of  all  the  rankes,  orders 

and  degrees  of  things  to  have  a  pofitive  and  diftindt 

knowledge  of  that  invifible  world,  the  world  of 

Angels,  and  above  ail,  to  haveaperfedar.dcom- 

prehenfive 


prehenfive  knowledge  of  that  boundlefle  Ocean 
'  of  beeing  and  goodneffe  which  is  in  God,  it  requi¬ 
red  not  a  finite  ingine  or  underftanding,  but  an 
infinite  capacity  and  an  unfpeakablel  fharpeneffe  of 
wit.  - 


SECT.  j. 


For  three  refpetts  the  Metaphyfick  is  called  tfhe  moft 
excellent  Science,  and  the  mofl  nectffary  to  he  un* 

\  der  flood  by  Chrijlians,, 

>  • 

BY  thefe  things  which  are  faid  by  ^ irifiotle 
in  that  chapter ,  and  in  other  parts  of  his 
workes,  for  the  commendation  of  this  Sci- 
encc^wee  may  fee  this  Science  to  be  mofl;  excellent 
in  three  refpeds. 

Firft,  becaufe  of  the  univerfality  and  amplitude 
of  the  objedor  fubjedfc  of  itjfor  in  the  Spheare  or 
circuite  of  it,  all  rankes,  orders,  and  degrees  of 
things  are  comprehended,  fo  that  looke  how  farre 
the  knowledge  of  the  whole  celeftiall  Globe  ex¬ 
ceed  eth  the  knowledge  of  one  conftellation,  and  Co®Fri,c“* 
the  knowledge  of  the  univerfall  Mappe  or  table  of 
the  whole  Earth  exceedeth  in  dignity  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Mappe  of  one  Province  or  Countrey 
as  farre  doth  Mctaphyfick  (which  is  as  it  were  one 
univerfall  Carde  or  Mappe,  prefacing  to  our  view 
all  rankes,  orders,  and  degrees' 0f  beeing;  exceede 

Nn  3  in 

X 

■  1  ■  i  .  v 
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d n  JntroduFlim  Lib.  ? ; 

gnity  thcfc  particular  delineations  and  dele  rip- 
s  of  things,  which  are  let  downc  in  inferiour 


about  the  fpeculation  of  the  higheft  and  mod 
Chridun  generall  caufes,  prmciples,and  attributes  of  things. 
Ph.br.phcs.  b«  alfo  it  defended,  into  a  fpechll  confident.™ 

of  the  moft  noble  and  excellent  things  of  the 

world,  that  is, of  God  and  of  his  Angels :  for,  not 

onely  doe  Chriftian  Philofophersnow  in  the.Me- 
dri/lotie.  ^phyficksdifputc  of  them,  but  alfo  Ariftotle  him- 

m.hls  Metaphylicks,  efpecially  in  his  i  a 
Booke,  doth  moft  excellently  difeourfe  of  them. 
And  truely  it  is  more  than  marvellous,  that  an 
ieathnick  or  Pagan- philofopher  fhould ,  by  the 
light  of  Nature,  have  penetrated  fb  farreinto  the 
*>  knowledge  of  God.  For  to  pafle  by  that  which  he 
wntethin  the  io.  chapter  ofthat  Booke  Be  unit  ate 

Bci,  proving  and  demonftrating,  utsum  effe  trincl - 
ft  am  &  ruber nat or  em  ttniverCt ;  and  conrlndino  hk 


fiut»&  gubernater em 
difeourfe  with  that  faying  of  the  Poet 

in  Jjadir  mMw&tm  Ss  i$v. 


Lib.  { • 


to  the  Metdpbyficks. 


To  omit,  I  fay,  this  difcourfe  of  his  He  unit  ate 
fritrn  met  or  U ,  or  (as  he  calleth  God  in  that  Bookc  ) 
primi  movent  is  immobilis ,  in  the  7  chapter  of  that 
Booke,  he  fheweth,that  God  is primum  intelligible 


xoo 


Utur 5  as  Fonfeca> commenting  upon  that  place,doth 
expound  it :  that  he  neccjfanb  exiftit ,  ^  cetera  om¬ 
nia  ab  eo pendent :  that perfefiiftimam  &  beat ift imam 
•vitam  degit  j  that  e)us  beatitude  eft  perpetua ,  ^  ftnc 
inter  mi  ft  one  out  alt  e  rationed  that  Dei  beatitudo  ex 
pi  cent  imp latronc  nafeitur 5  that  co/.templatio 
eft  nfiitf  yd  c?iw,  jucundftimum  quid  &  optimum ; 
that  not  onely  vivit  vitam  beatiftiman 2,  but  bee  is 

ipfti  v  ta  beat  a  •  or  as  he  fpeakes  himfelfe,  vita  fem- 
fiterna  &  optima.  --  J 

Truely  this  Pagan  Philofopher  hath  found  a 
wondei  full  joy  and  delight  in  this  his  fpeculation  of 
the  offence  and  happineffe  of  God,  ( as  Smnz.no- 
teth  writing  upon  this  place,  in  his  Index  locnpletift 
ftmm  in  Phificamftib.  x  2  .cap.  7. )  yea  he  feemeth  to 
have  -becne  raviffed  with  the  fweetnetfe  of  this 
heavenly  contemplation.  It  is  no  wonder,that  Da- 
Wmthe  io4  Pfalmeverf.34.  faid,  My  meditation 
ofbtm  (that  is  of  God) /hall  befmetejudiwllbee 
gUa  m  the  L ord.  For  if  Ariftotle  found  fuch  fweet- 
nefle  mthe  contemplation  of  God,  asheeis  Pater 
mund  or  Pater  entium ;  what  fweetneffe,yea  what 

wit  hintL  r  £3t  Kuifhin^  PY  3  man  living 

mi  the  Church  have  in  the  contemplation  of 
God,  as  he  is  Pater  Ecclefu, and  Pater  mifencordia- 

rum.  2  Car.  1.3,  SECT.7. 


Fonfecd* 


Sum%. 


"The  feco  id  Refpe fiyfor  the  dignity 
ratten  of  the  fettle  of man  helot 
phficke  j  with  fever  all  Reafe 


T  Here  are  fome  whothinke,  that  not  onely 
the  contemplation  of  God,  andoftheAn* 

.  §els  doe  b<;lo.ng  unto  the  Metaphyficks,  but 
the  contemplation  De  animahumana  leu  ratio - 

y  ,a/Pd  thac>  becaufeitisafpirituall  or  immateri. 
ah  l  ubft an ce,  Suarez  in  the  firft  Tome  of  his  Meta, 
p  y  teks,  Difput.i.  Se&.  a.  Parag.  1 8.  moft  juftly 
ondemneth  this  opinion  j^and  that  r.  becaufe 
confideratso  mins ,  &  conftderatio  partium  eius  ad 
unam  &  eandem  feientiampertinet. 

Now  the  confideration  of  man  himfelfe  belong 
eth  notto  Metaphyfickjbut  to  Phyfick  *  andthere- 

ore  the  confideration  of  the  foule  of  man,  which  is 

belonged*  alfo  to  Phyfick  or  naturall 
hilofophy.  2.  Albeit  the  foule  of  man  be  an  im- 
materiall  fubfiance  in  it  felfe,  and  although  in  the 
reail  beemg  of  it,it  hath  not  a  necefTary  dependen- 
cie from  bodily  matter,  yet  God  hath  appointed 
that  the  ordinary  and  naturall  exiftence  or  beeing 

ot  it,  as  alfo  the  operation  of  it,  fhould  be  in  mate, 
nacorporea. 


< 

• 


miMl 


It  is  farre  more  probable,  that  which  is  affirmed 


‘>tfes  in  the  Frontifpiece 

fa 


at  a  a  corp  or  r,  and  in 
■their  firft  quefio  proeemiatisy  before  their  difputes 
dc  animHy  that  the  confideration  of  the  beeingand 
operation  of  the  foul cinjlatu  feparationis  deerpore, 
after  death  untill  the  day  of  the  general!  refiirre- 
dion,  doth  belong  not  to  Phyfick,  but  in  fome  re- 
fipedsto  Theologie,and  in  other  refpedsto  Meta* 
phyfick. 

For  the  handling  of  thefe  queftions, fiat  tic 
feparationis  a  corpore,  fit  anima,  rational!  naturalise 
mamma  a.  cor  pore  feparata  habeat  naturalem  appeti~ 
turn  redemdi  ad  corpus }  an  anima feparata  fpecte  ah 
kA  ngelis  differ  at,  &  quas  facilitates  feu  potentiate 
quas  fpecies  intelligibilcSyquos  habitus  quern  mo. 
'dumcogno  fee  ndi  habeat  amma  feparata  a  cor  pore  .*3 
the  handling,  I  fay,  of  thefe  queftions  doth  belong 
properly  to  Metaphyfickj  nevertheleffe  thefe  fame 
Authors, whom  I  have  now  cited,as  alfo  Suarez,  in 
the  place  already  fpoken  of,  affirme,  that  the  Tra- 
Batus  de  anima  feparata ,  may  moft  commodioufly 
be  added  to  theBookes  dc  anima ,  not  as  a  proper 
part  of  the  Science  dc  anima ,  but  as  an  Appendix 
to  it. 
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SECT.  8. 


third  Re  fatty  fa  the  Vfefulnefe.  of  the  rreap 
ufc  CMetaphyfck  is  towards  the  furthering*!) fad 
Divines^  in  tontr  over  ft  es3  an  dot  her  things': 

.Gone  luftvn.  A 


Hirdly  and  laftly,this  Science  exceedcth  alii 
the  re  ft  in  d  ignity ,  in  refpedfc  of  the  great  ufe 
it  hath  in  all  other  Sciences  and  Arts,  efpe- 
erally  in  Theology  it  felfe 5  I  neede  notto  inftft  in 
the  confirmation  of  this :  for  it  is  very  well  known, 
thatby  the  grounds  of  Metaphyfick,  wee  may  de» 
monftrate  againft  Atheifts,that  there  is  a  God  $  a- 
gainft  Pagans,  that  this  God  isone^againft  cordon.^ 
Mare/on, and  ihexJManichdan Hereticks,  that  there 
arc  not  duo  prineipiai  but  unttm fummum  (f  primum 
principium  j  againft  the  Stoickes, that  there  is  not 
ruch  a  fatall  neceflity  in  all  events  as  they  dreamed 
of,  againft  that  damnable  and  deteftable  Heretick 

C  onradus  l  or  [ms  that  Dcus  ejl  inf  nit  us  [mmenfus , 
inauvifibilis ,  [implex ,  tot  us  in  qushbet  re  in  qua  ef » 
at  cm  us  ^  0-  quoad  fnbflantiam  fuamy  dr  quoad  cjus 
du  ret  a  immutability  ([  omnium  accidentium  expert  $ 
for  that  wretched  and  madde  Doftor  denied  all 
thefe  things.  In  many  other  Queftions  and  Contro. 
verfics,  which  the  Church  hath  againft  Hefeticks 
ancient  and  moderne,  there  is  great  ufe  of  Meta- 

Butt 


I 


Eib.  5 .  nth  Metapbyfich  l 

But  I  feare  to  weary  the  Reader  with  thefe  Ge- 
neralls,  For  I  intend  hereafter  (  God  willing )  to 
put  forth  a  fmall  T reatife  of  Metaphyficks,  where  - 
in  you  fliall  finde  that  noble  Science  more  " 

perfpicuou  fly  delineated. 
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Thf  th'Eart,h  And  Waters  make  but  one  Globe 
wmh mufi  bee  the Center  of  the World,  of  the  Seas 
faltncffe  ydeepneffe  flux, and  reflux-  rvhy  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ana  Indian  Seas  have  none:  O/MaeeJJancs 
yW  y  tv  hat  mancthfo  violent  tyde  there,  feet  nr  there 
n  iiene  in  the  Indian  Sea  from  whence  it  Aowcth  of 
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T hat  the  exploits  of  our  moderne  Warriours  have  bin 
everyway  comparable  to  ihofe  of  the  Ancient  h  with 
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fion  of  all  fuch  queflions  whereupon  Duels  were  permit¬ 
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m  4, 
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"  A  difeourfe  of  a  combate ,  where  thirteene  French 
Knights  fought  again  ft  fomany  Italians  j  wherein  the 
Iiench  wet  e  overcome^  and  fonte  obfervations  thereup* 
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A  memorable  foUmathie  betwixt  two  kindreds  in  the 

:1a 


High -lands.  ^’Scotland,  ( betwixt  whom  there  hadbecne 
a  long  and  wort  all  enmity  )  for  the  tot  all  extirpation  of 
the  one  of  them  5  fought  before  Ki.g  Robert  the  fecond* 
at  Perth  in  Scotland.  5 
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Sedh  g. 

•  T  ’  •  • 

comb  ate  appointed  by  two  French  Barons  fhe  one 
of  Gzkome.thc  other  o/Poitf  on,  which  was  taken  up 
if  their  own  accord 'in  the  field:  the  end  of this  title.  149 
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that  they  imagined  them  to  bee  authors  of  evils  5  ^4/ 
n>m?  ^mt  tnortall  men  :  tAndfome  opinions  of  Phi- 
-  ■  concerning  the  nature,. feeing^  and  power  of 
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'the firmer  Heath  nick  opinions  confuted  by  our  Chri. 
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world  had  its  beginning,  77 
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of  people  of  fever  all  nations 3  how  attributed  to  the  watu- 
rall  difpofit.on  of  the  Planets  :*An  obflrvation  of  Gods 
Providence *. 
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THE  READERS  O  F 

thefe  Varieties.  ~ 


Courteous  Reader* 

S  beft  deferving  Precedency  I  beginne 
at  you,  whole  fhort  Character  may  be 
One  who  is  accompli  fhed  with 
luch  endowments  as  make  an  excel¬ 
lent  man,  the  meaneft  whereof  would 
blow  up  fome  men  with  felf*  conceit, 

fell  difparaging  of  othmaSlirilf” “Tf ' 
God  diftribnfeth  £  -r  , }  He  harfl  Icarncd  that 

ufe  of  it*,  fnr  a  * jlS§l^s  toa^men3  and  makes  good 

any  man  Zr  htl^t’  dclPr^  "or  condemned 

that  God1  miohrhWOr^n0jL^ns,as  confeious 

ohavenrSf^aVe  Cnduedhlm  with  that  mans  fpirits, 
to  nave  produced  no  more  admirable  thine :  He  reader 

for  aIibr§a7  himfelfe, 
£Sl^^2S5fcbQ9ke?I?eJ  ^futeth  by  the  Au! 

to  meaner  CapfcitienhanSs^bu/?  Sr^  yC? 

words  iavnii/m^.  c^n  h,s*  ,  t  *°  tWcreedy,  that  his 
our  more  of  Commendation  than  reproach  s  In 

(c  *)  a 


{ 


1 


tSnoSL  ? 3* efPp,eth  no£  the  Vencmous  bites  of 

Lbi!  w£  whKU£ hri1  AntldQtes *»  Yea hee 

pences 'and oainefi!n cor^crs Py  Travelk,  ftudies, 
pences,  and  painefull  obfervations,  and  witball  that  mu 

t  nneyearestrarell  abroad  hath  taught  me  almoftto  foreet 

a"d *?  *e  VpormnSS 

pofeiiJ 'hTcou “Sre  f  ’ as f -‘ng for  the  moft par! com- 

ftchwto  ha,;hech£,f  helJ*tot,K  perfea“„r„g'„f 

SnErr  C  ne  1  fay’  tliat  wil1  then  qive  fuch  a 

wiu"  CfemS  r“d  ^  ^  m0<l  Critick 
him  S2  *>mbefromCalumnie;  But  before  I  leave 

him' thar  to 
he  fhall  hp  a  •  fwor^  and  promife  that  ere  long 

t“Bef£,W'*ap/"1  km  more  worthy  of 
the Sor  el  Jrn  qUallSud  S00^'*-  As  oppofite  in  all 

to  the  carping  R^.°^T“rt'°“S'l "S'*  ray  felfe 
pretenderrnan«Sd  J.  •  not  a naked  but  a  ragged 

Sany  fome  thtr  1 

is  not  content  tS  r  ^conceited  of  himfelfe  that  he 

bets  of  anothet  manTcramte  ^  “d  mcm ' 

or  uniformely  compofed.but  will  lay  molife',,?91? h 
”°“s  alterations  S„,he  whde  it  thm  l'"^ 

any  ignorant  men  rhZ  Jl  o  '  ,  e  ¥e  meetes  with 

fpreads  abroad  and  fhp  rn  eacoc^es  raile  of  oftentation 

oPfits  Jmrs iZ toZ^T:Sadwkfthe  Varictie 

aSd the m tf&SS Birc^: 

M  «ls 

rare  worketo  nroclid  ^  f  W‘th  a,r§e  Pr°mifes  of  fome 
&  long  feeder  and  ** 


doe  all  die:  and  none  to  ling  his  requiem.  Now  being 
loath  to  refufcitate  fo  peccant  a  humour,  I  leave  him  too 
without  an  Epitaph  in  hope  never  to  heare  of  his  fucceffi. 
on  or  his  ghoft  wandring  after  this. 

For  the  ignorant  Reader,  hee  hath  fiich  aqualitie,  to 
make  h,mlelfe  appeare  wittie,  that  he  will  commend  cvc- 
Yy  thing  that  he  doth  not  underftand  and  fo  I  am  fare  of  his 
approbation;  but  Li  velar  tab  indoElo  vituperari  efi„  Where¬ 
fore  I  leave  him  to  admire  and  wifh  for  herter  fimfirim. 


<■-'  wui  Ul  *  uurerent  manner)  ever  be 


Amll-wifier, 


fcl) 


TLI 12 
dr  .Ca 


The  Authors  Friend  to 

the  Booke. 


Oe  ventrous  booke,  thy  fclfe  expofe 
!  T o  learned  men,  and  none  but  thofe: 


For  this  carping  age  of  ours 
Snuffes  at  all  but  choycell  flowers. 


Curdfrom  out  the  curious  knots 
O  f  quaint  writers  garden  plots? 

Thefe  they  fmcll  at,  thefe  they  favor, 

Y  et  not  free  from  feare,nor  favour : 

But  ifthouwertlmel’daright 
By  a  nofe  not  fluft  with  fpight. 

Thou  to  all  that  learning  love 
Might’ll  a  fragrant  nofegay  prove, 
Socontentthee,  till  due  time, 

Blazethy  worth  throughout  this  Clime. 


% 


TO 


\ 

O  *  * 
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To  the  curious  Reader. 

Hough  in  the  former  leaves  you  maydefcry 
The  Sum  of  all  this  Book*  drawne  to  your  eye, 

-  -  In  fuccinft  perfpe&ive;yet  ifyou  trace 
A  little  farther,  and  furvey  each  place 
As  it  in  all  dimenfions,  colours,  Art, 

Is  meafured  out;  O  !  then  it  would  impart. 

That  true  content  that  every  man  enjoyes 

things  Reall,  and  fine  painted  toyes : 

Molt  S  ciences  Epitomized  heere 

Are  as  the  N  oonedayes  light  fet  down  moft  e  leere; 

With  other  rarities,  toyeeld  delight. 

If  thou  but  daigne  to  reade  the  fame  aright. 

T?w  f r  cthoathin^orfpeakCjmycomfort’sthis, 
i  ney  le  lpeak  themfelves  wel, though  thou  fpeak  amifilv 


ERRATA. 

What  Errors  h*ve  Efcaptjn  this  bo6keyeithtr  in  the  £hts- 

MsWt  OmtffionofVoris  tttnfpUcina. ,  or  the  like, Ut  them  be 

mpfited,  to  the  Trttnfiriher^And  JhaHe  mended  GodwiUing. 
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Ercurri  Ubriim  huncy  cut  infer  ip  tio  eft  Varie~ 
tic s/s'c.mkilqtie  in  eo  contra  Catholicm  fidem, 
ant  boms  mores  invent. 

•  .  \  ~~  —  .  .  '  -r  .  •  t 

Thomas  Weekes  R.P.  D. 

Ep° .  Lond.  d  Sacris. 
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